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Kuropf,  at  rest  from  the  violent 
storms  by  which  it  has  been  of  late 
apiuted,  presents,  at  present,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  outward  calm,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  to  excite  our  hopes  or 
fears,  and  on  which  we  look,  there¬ 
fore,  with  less  comparative  interest, 
than  on  scenes  of  greater  trouble. 
The  struggle,  and  all  the  anxieties 
connected  with  it,  of  which  this 
quarter  of  the  world  was  so  long  the 
scene,  has  now  been  transferred  to 
other  countries  ;  and  we  behold,  in 
South  America,  the  same  contest 
raging  in  all  its  fury,  which  has 
Ufn  laid  asleep  in  the  old  world,  by 
ilie  decided  triumph  of  one  of  the 
parties.  The  long  and  arduous 
struggle  which  the  Spanish  colonies 
have  been  for  years  maintaining 
against  the  mother  country,  is  well 
calculated  to  excite  a  warm  sympathy 
in  every  breast.  Every  principle  that 
we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  hold 
sacred,  is  so  involved  in  that  strug¬ 
gle,  that  we  cannot  be  indifibrent  to 
»is  issue.  Justice,  policy,  humanity, 
are  all  on  their  side,  for  they  have 
all  been  alike  outra^  by  the  iron 
yoke  t'f  despotism  and  bigotry,  fas- 
by  Old  Spain  round  the  neck 
of  hCT  colonies.  Sympadiizing  deep¬ 
ly*  therefore,  with  them  in  their  ge¬ 
nerous  efforts  for  freedom,  we  are 
anxious  to  know  all  their  movements, 
^we  would  willingly  mark  their  pro¬ 


fairs  of  these  countries,  and  still  less 
of  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the 
people,  of  their  zeal  or  aptitude  for 
freedom,  and  of  the  views  or  capa¬ 
city  of  their  great  leaders.  For  a 
long  period  an  uncertainty  hung,  not 
only  over  their  fate,  but  over  all  their 
transactions,  both  civil  and  military  ; 
so  that,  though  we  were  anxious  to 
know  and  to  inquire  into  their  affairs, 
and  intently  gazing  on  the  smallest 
glimmering  of  light  which  might  oc¬ 
casionally  break  forth  in  aid  of  our 
conjectures,  we  were,  until  lately, 
ignorant  even  of  the  general  course 
and  ‘bearing  of  events ;  and  even 
yet  we  have  but  little  information 
of  the  particulars  of  the  interesting 
conflict  which  has  at  length  ended 
in  the  triumph  of  the  independent 
cause. 

The  present  work,  then,  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Basil  Hall,  already  known  to 
the  public  by  his  instructive  account 
of  the  Loo  Choo  Islands;  roust  prove 
a  most  acceptable  gratification  to  the 
public  curiosity,  containing,  as  it 
does,  most  ample  and  satisfactory  in¬ 
formation  on  many  points  on  which 
we  were  hitherto  ignorant, — abound¬ 
ing  in  the  most  spirited  and  amusing 
sketches  of  domestic  manners,—- and 
giving  ua  a  view  of  the  inhabitants 
in  their  ordinary  habits  and  occupa¬ 
tions,  eminently  lively  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Captain  Hall  is,  besides,-  a 


of  ultimate  success;  but  we  have  and  his  own  remarks  on  the  infant 
bitherto  known  but  little  of  the  af-  institutions  of  South  America,  and 
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.3S<3  Curtain  Hall  o/i  South  Anuncct,  CAjnil 

the  sentiments  ainl  views  of  the  foot,  drinking  anil  talking  with  tlu  in 

people,  are  remarkably  judicious  and  but  never  dismounting.  From  on^ 
striking  ;  so  that  we  have  seldom  extremity  of  the  town  to  the  otlur 
met  with  a  more  entertaining  or  in-  along  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  and  all 
structivc  work,  or  one  which,  along  round  the  beach,  was  one  uninur- 
with  the  utmost  sobriety  and  good  rupted  scene  of  noise  and  revelry.”  Of 
sense,  combined  so  much  of  roman-  the  bull-fights  we  have  a  shocking 
tic  interest.  ^V^e  shall  therefore  pro-  account.  They  are  mere  exhibitions 
ceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  to-  of  brutality,  the  pleasure  of  which 
lerably  extended  sketch  of  its  con-  seems  to  consist  purely  in  tornicm- 
tents,  with  such  extracts  as  may  ing  the  animal.  The  climate,  during 
afford  a  fair  sjiecimen  of  the  author’s  these  festivities,  was  mild  and  agric- 
style.  able,  the  thermometer  varying  from 

Captain  Hall  was  dispatched  from  62°  to  64-°.  In  winter,  the  air  is  cold 
England,  on  the  10th  of  August  1820,  and  damp  ;  and  the  inhabitants  have 
with  His  Majesty’s  ship  Conway,  to  charcoal-fires  placed  in  the  middle 
cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  of  the  floor,  in  polished  braziers, 
watch  over  the  interests  of  our  infant  The  English  residents  have  coal- 
commerce  in  that  quarter.  He  arrived  fires,  the  material  being  procured  in 
in  these  seas  without  any  remarkable  great  abundance  from  Conception, 
occurrence.  He  describes  the  inter-  a  port  about  200  miles  south  of  Val- 
est  felt  by  the  officers,  as  they  passed  paraiso. 

the  far-famed  Cape  Horn,  lighted  up  On  the  6th  of  January,  Captain 
by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Hall  set  out  from  Valparaiso,  for 
No  sooner  was  the  night  closed  in,  Santiago,  the  capital,  about  55  miles 
than  they  were  astonished  by  a  bril-  in  the  interior.  They  travelled  on 
liant  light  on  the  north-western  quar-  horseback,  the  roads  in  Chili  l)cing 
ter,  which  shone  at  regular  intervals,  unfit  for  carriages,  through  a  country 
disappearing  for  a  little,  and  after  burnt  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
four  or  five  minutes,  resuming  new  which  flamed  out  with  a  bright  glow 
brilliancy,  and  resembling  a  column  over  every  thing,  parching  the  grass, 
of  burning  materials  projected  into  and  drying  up  every  drop  of  moisture, 
the  air.  This  light  faded  away  with  They  stopt  at  one  of  the  post-houses, 
the  dawn,  and  was  judged  to  proceed  where  they  had  their  dinner  in  the 
from  a  volcano,  which  they  found  to  door- way,  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
be  on  the  main  land  of  Terra  del  cool  breeze.  Their  repast  consistcil 
Fuego,  upwards  of  100  miles  distant,  of  large  black  figs,  a  tumbler  of  cold 
The  Conway  anchored  on  the  J  9th  lemonade,  the  fragrance  of  which 
of  December  in  the  Bay  of  Valpa-  filled  the  whole  house,  besides  newly- 
raiso,  just  in  time  to  witness  the  bakeil  snow-white  bread,  with  fine 
Christmas  festivities,  of  which  Cap-  fresh  butter ;  and,  instead  of  wine, 
tain  Hall  gives,  as  usual,  a  very  they  had  a  pot  of  mattee,  or  Paraguay 
])lcasing  and  animated  account.  The  tea.  In  the  course  of  their  journey, 
town  is  built  on  a  narrow  strip  of  they  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Andes, 
land,  between  the  cliffs  and  tlie  sea-;  towering,  in  various  ranges,  one 
and  it  has  a  suburb  called  Almeu-  above  another,  exhibiting  a  view  oi 
dral,  or  Almond  Grove,  larger  than  mountain  scenery  magnificent  be- 
tile  town  itself.  On  the  evening  of  yond  description. 

Christmas  day,  which  is  there  the  At  Santiago  they  found  a  belter 
middle  of  summer,  every  body  was  state  of  society  than  in  V  alparai^, 
abroad,  enjoying  the  cool  air  in  the  the  inhabitants  being  more  wealtnyj 
moonlight ;  “  groups  of  merry  dan-  better  educated,  of  more  polislui 
cetfi,”  says  Captain  llall,  “  were  seen  manners,  their  dress  in  better  la* 
on  every  hand,  and  crowds  of  peo-  shiou,  and  lodged  in  better  houses, 
pie  listening  to  singers  bawling  out  The  city  is  divided  into  solid  sfluares, 
tlieir  old  romances  to  the  sound  of  a  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at 
guitar ;  gay  parties  sauntered  along,  right  angles.  The  houses  arc  ot  one 
laughing  and  talking  at  the  full  story,  flat-roofed,  quadrangular,  ami 
■treich  of  their  voices ;  wild-looking  having  tlieir  entrances  from  a  square 
horsemen  pranced  about  in  all  quar-  court.  They  are  all  whiie-waj^'eu, 
ten,  mixing  among  the  people  on  the  streets  being  kept  perfectly  clean- 
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“Nothing/'  says  Captain  Hall, “can  with  feelings  of  the  bitterest  aiiinio- 
fxi'et'd  the  neatness  of  this  most  re-  sity,  and  seemed  to  retain  a  most 
giilar  town.”  Cur  traveller  gives  the  rancorous  remembrance  of  the  cruel 
following  lively  description  of  a  bondage  they  had  endured  at  their 
family-party  to  which  he  was  intro-  hands.  They  w’ere  all  much  ani- 
jucetl ;  mated  by  intelligence  which  had  been 

was  introduced  to  a  received  from  Peru,  of  successes 
familv  this  morning,  long  known  to  stran-  g>ncd  over  the  Hoyalists.  CapUiii 
ccrsfbr  their  hospitality  and  useful  friend-  Wall  bad  occasion  to  communicate, 
ship :  they  were  seated  in  the  corner  of  a  from  tliis  place,  with  Sir  Thomas 
room  kept  almost  dark,  w  ith  a  view  to  Hardy ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
the  exclusion  of  the  heat.  It  is  the  fashion  had  to  send  an  express  across  the 
uf  the  country  for  the  ladies  to  crowd  in-  whole  continent  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
to  citrners,  or  to  plant  themselves  in  de-  1365  miles  distant.  The  couriers 
uniiined  lines  along  the  walls,  not  a  little  who  travel  these  expresses  generally 
formidable  to  strangers.  Ujxin  the  pre-  make  out  the  journey  in  the  iucre- 
H'lit  occasion,  one  of  the  ladies  perceiving  dibly  short  space  of  twelve  days,  so 
the  conversation  to  be  hurt  by  this  ar-  they  must  travel  at  the  rate  of 

rangement,  rose  and  went  to  the  piano-  miles  per  day.  Post-houses  are 

fo»e  i  the  rest  remained  at  their  needle,  established  along  the  whole  line  of 
as  forma  as  ever,  hut  pn^ently  some 

ca«  intermixed,  and  the  stiftn^  which  "e  constantly  kept  for  the  accomm^ 
had  ehillcd  us  at  first,  yielded  to  a  more  travellers.  1  lie  chief  dif- 

cheerful  and  familiar  intercourse,  which  hculties  of  the  journey  arise  from 
the  young  ladies  encouraged  with  much  fatigue,  bad  lodging,  and  bad  fare, 
sinriu  Just  as  matters  had  fallen  into  With  a  new,  a  free,  a  more  ciilight- 
this  agreeable  train,  a  merry-looking  old  ened  and  enterprising  Government, 
gentleman  came  skipping  into  the  room  and  a  people  roused  to  exertion  by 
with  a  jest  in  his  mouth,  and  the  easy  tlie  certainty  now  held  out  to  them, 
tamiliarity  of  a  privileged  person.  He  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
was  a  clergyman  of  seventy,  but  jHissessed  bour,  the  inconveniences  of  this  bar- 
i*f  the  health  and  animation  of  seventeen,  barous  communication  will  not  be 
urul  cracked  his  jokes  to  the  right  and  long  suffered  to  remain  ;  it  was  one 
left  without  mercy,  seeming  to  set  the  ^f  the  cruel  eftccts  of  the  tyranny 
ivboe  eomiMuy  at  deliane^  For  ^me  jj  jhe 

n-  h  h  • industry  of  the  country  to  languish  ; 
manner  m  which  he  quizzed  the  com-  i  •  i  *  v  .  ,  „rx.l 

l«ny  was  every  way  diverting.  At  length,  >'>‘CT«ltct  on  talent  and 

however,  some  of  the  young  ladies  rallied,  enterpnsc,-was  jealous  of  know- 

and  f)cing  rather  nettled,  as  it  seemed,  ^^dge  and  of  all  improvement,  and 

at  some  of  his  sarcasms  coming  rather  encouraged,  from  policy,  the  darkest 

too  near  the  truth,  retorted  smartly  and  ignorance  and  bigotry  among  the 

with  interest.  The  good-natured  father  people.  Under  such  a  system  all 

"as  enchanted  with  their  vivacity,  and  enterprise  was  suppressed,  and  every 

f^dnmlated  them  to  fresh  attacks  by  an  effort  at  amelioration,  however  little 

atlectation  of  suffering  from  their  seve-  connected  with  the  political  condi- 

nty,  and  at  length  took  his  leave,  though  tion  of  the  people.  A  different  era 

unanimously  entreated  to  remain.  bas  now  arisen  ;  and  the  secret  prin- 

In  the  evening,  every  one  flocks  to  ciple  of  enterprise,  let  loose  from  its 

the  public  walk  by  the  side  of  the  prison,  will  extend  itself,  we  have  no 

^laypocho,  which  is  a  wide  and  doubt,  over  the  whole  system  of  life. 

nnely-kept  carriage-way,  with  a  Captain  Hall  continued,  during 

oroad  walk  on  each  side  of  it,  shaded  his  residence  at  Valparaiso,  on  .the 

ky  poplars.  Here  there  is  a  fine  most  friendly  terms  with  the  inhabi- 

'»ew  of  the  Andes,  which,  though  tants,  and  visiting  in  the  best  fami- 

less  than  50  or  60  miles  dis-  lies.  He  gives  an  account  of  a  most 

seem  to  overhang  the  town,  singular  incident  which  took  place 

All  ranks  were  much  interested  in  in  one  of  those  parties,  which  is 

the  public  events  which  were  taking  quite  characteristic  of  this  wonder- 

place,  and  which  were  to  determine  derful  country.  They  were  engaged 

the  fate  of  the  country.  Of  their  in  entertaining  each  other  with  rau- 

ohl  rulers,  the  Spaniards,  they  spoke  sic  on  the  guitar,  and  patriotic  songs ; 
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while  some  were  chatting,  others 
working,  and  the  evening  was  pass¬ 
ing  very  pleasantly.  In  the  midst 
of  this,  the  following  scene  took 
place : 

Without  any  apparent  cause,  the  whole 
party  jumped  up,  cast  away  their  music 
and  work,  and  tlew  in  the  most  frantic 
style  out  of  the  house,  screaming  aloud, 
Misericordia  !  Misericordia !  beating  their 
breasts  at  the  some  time,  and  looking 
terrified  beyond  description.  I  wiis  as¬ 
tonished  at  all  this,  but  followed  thecom- 
iviny  into  the  street,  calling  out  Miscri- 
cordia  as  loud  as  any  of  them.  It  was  a 
bright  moonlight  evening,  and  the  street, 
from  end  to  end,  was  filled  with  people ; 
Bomc,  only  half-dressed,  having  just  leap)- 
ed  from  their  beds — children,  snatched 
from  their  sleep,  were  crying  in  all  di¬ 
rections— many  carried  lights  in  their 
hands— in  short,  such  a  scene  of  wild 
confusion  and  alarm  was  never  seen,  and 
all  apjxirently  occasioned  by  a  s|X)ntane- 
ous  movement,  without  any  visible  mo¬ 
tive.  After  standing  in  the  street  for 
about  a  minute,  the  whole  crowd  turned 
round  again  and  ran  into  their  houses, 
60  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds, 
the  hubbub  was  stilled,  and  not  a  mortal 
W5is  to  l)e  seen.  I  now  begged  to  know 
the  cause  of  this  amazing  commotion, 
having  a  vague  idea  of  its  forming  some 
]>art  of  a  religious  ceremony,  when,  to 
my  surprise,  I  learned  that  it  had  been 
produced  by  an  earthquake,  so  severe, 
that  the  people  had  been  afraid  of  the 
houses  tumbling  about  their  ears,  and 
had  run  into  the  open  street  to  avoid  the 
danger  ;  for  my  jxart,  1  was  totally  un¬ 
conscious  of  any  motion,  nor  did  1  hear 
the  sound,  which  they  described  as  un¬ 
usually  loud.  On  mentioning  this  fact 
afterwards  in  company,  1  was  assured, 
that,  for  a  considerable  ))eriod  after  the 
arrival  of  foreigners,  they  are  in  like  man¬ 
ner  insensible  to  shocks,  which  a  native 
can  at  once  distinguish.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  also,  as  an  unusual  effect  of  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  sensation  of  alarm,  caused 
by  feeling  an  earthquake,  goes  on  aug¬ 
menting  instead  of  diminishing,  and  that 
one  who  at  first  ridicules  the  terrors  of 
the  inhabitants,  comes  eventually  to  be 
even  more  frightened  than  they  are. 

Captain  Hall  left  Valparaiso  in  the 
end  of  March,  and  anchored  before 
C  allao,  the  port  of  Lima,  on  the  5th 
cf  heb.  1,  after  a  passage  of  nine 
This  was  just  about  the  time 
^"‘*>*»**  expedition,  from 
Chill  against  Peru,  had  arrived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lima,  and 


while  Lord  Cochrane  was,  at  ihi 
same  time,  blockading  ('allao.  lh> 
gives  a  very  brief  and  intenstiii-: 
summary  of  the  military  carter  of 
San  Martin,  previous  to  his  entering 
Peru ;  of  the  conflict  for  superiori¬ 
ty  between  the  ditferent  parties  in 
Chili,  which  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  patriots  by  the  battle  of  May- 
po,  fought  on  the  3th  April  1H18; 
and  of  the  subsequent  exiiedition 
of  the  Chilians  against  Peru.  This 
expedition  was  under  the  direction 
of  San  Martin,  who  was  ably  assist¬ 
ed  by  Lord  Cochrane,  of  whose  zeal 
and  characteristic  intrepidity,  in  the 
service  of  his  new  masters,  we  have 
a  most  animated  account.  In  Lima 
the  greatest  agitation  ])revaile(l  from 
the  threatened  attack  of  San  Martin. 
This  capital  had  been  for  centuries 
the  seat  of  luxury  and  sloth ;  ami 
though  there  might  have  been  ilis- 
tractions  in  the  remoter  provinces, 
no  evil  had  ever  approached  this  se¬ 
cure  refuge  of  enjoyment  and  wealth. 
But  now  the  inhabitants  saw  the 
enemy  at  their  doors ;  they  were  be¬ 
sieged  both  by  sea  and  land ;  cmn- 
merce  was  at  a  stand ;  their  wonud 
luxuries  w’ere  cut  oft’;  and  they  wire 
already  suffering  the  most  severe 
privations.  What  rendered  this  more 
galling  was,  that  they  had  always 
held  the  Chilians  in  the  greatest 
contempt ;  and  the  old  and  proud 
Spaniards  now  saw  the  country,  by 
their  aid,  on  the  brink  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  which,  by  securing  the  rights 
of  all,  was  to  strip  them  of  their 
ill-gotten  consequence  and  power. 
The  fierce  passions  which  this  state 
of  things  engendered,  and  the  feuds 
and  the  factions  which  now  rent  so¬ 
ciety  asunder — the  hopes  of  some, 
the  dismay  of  others,  and  the  anxi¬ 
ous  uncertainty  of  all — gave  to  the 
political  state  of  Lima,  under  those 
agitating  causes,  a  fearful  degrw  of 
interest.  The  following  striking 
contrast  between  the  state  of  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  animated  by  a  free  trade,  snd 
Lima,  yet  languishing  under  the 
bondage  of  old  monopolies,  is  the 
most  powerful  ai^^ument  that  coiuu 
possibly  be  desired  in  favour  of  in¬ 
dependence  : 

We  left  Valpwaiw  harbour  filled  with 
shipping,  its  custoin-houtc  wharfs 
high  with  goods,  loo  numerous 
bulky  for  the  old  warehouses ;  the  loao 
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which  he,  as  usual,  duly  improved. 
He  set  out  from  Santiago  on  a  visit 
to  u  gentleman  about  eighteen  miles 
in  the  interior ;  and  night  coining  on 
while  he  was  wandering  among  the 
Andes,  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  a 
landed  proprietor,  who,  he  was  told, 
would  furnish  him  with  a  guide  for 
the  remainder  of  the  journey.  Here 
he  was  shewn  into  ahleak,  comfortless 
room,  with  a  mud  floor,  a  rude  un¬ 
finished  roof,  and  lighted  by  a  soli¬ 
tary  black  tallow  candle, — sure  signs, 
as  they  thought,  of  a  cold  reception  ! 
Hut  what  was  their  surprise,  when 
the  master  of  the  house  politely 
shewed  them  into  his  drawing¬ 
room,  handsomely  lighted  up  with  a 
dozen  wax-candles, — the  floor  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  rich  carpet, — the  roof  and 
cornices  neatly  finished, — the  walls 
ornamented  with  mirrors  and  pic¬ 
tures,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  a  grand  piano-forte  by  Hroad- 
wood  !  Here  they  were  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 
pressed  to  remain  all  night.  This 
they  were  forced  unwillingly  to  de¬ 
cline  ;  and  mounting  their  horses 
again,  they  arrived  at  the  place  of 
their  destination,  where  they  experi¬ 
enced  an  equally  kind  reception. 
Our  author  gives  a  lively  account 
of  the  hospitality  with  which  they 
were  entertained ;  and  he  here  had 
an  opiwrtunity  of  seeing  the  South 
American  mode  of  catching  cattle, 
which  has  been  mentioned  by  va¬ 
rious  other  writers,  but  which  is 
here  particularly  described.  The 
great  art  is  to  entangle  the  animal  in 
a  slip-knot,  or  noose,  which  is  run  on 
the  end  of  a  rope  made  of  strips 
of  untanned  hide.  This  is  done  by 
throwing  the  noose  round  the  horns 
or  legs  of  the  beast ;  and  here  it  is 
that  such  amazing  art  and  dexterity 
is  shewn.  The  rope  is  fastened  by  a 
button  to  a  belt  bound  tightly  round 
the  horse  ;  with  the  right  hand 

I  whirled  round  the  head  with 
',  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  peculiar  turn  of  the  wrist,  is  made 
to  assume  a  circular  form  ;  so  that, 
when  it  is  thrown,  it  preserves  itself 
Captain  open  till  it  falls  over  the  object  at 
which  it  is  aimed.  The  unerring 
precision  with  which  the  las.^o,  as  it 


k'tween  the  pon  anu  me  iruiuiui  «aa  ai- 
wavs  cTvwdfd  with  convoys  of  mules 
under  every  kind  of  foreign 
iiuinufacture ;  while  numerous  ships 
wore  busy  taking  in  cargoes  of  the  wines, 
corn,  and  other  articles,  the  growth  of 
the  country  ;  and  large  sums  of  treasure 
were  daily  embarked  for  Euro|)e,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  goods  already  distributed  over 
the  country.  A  spirit  of  intelligence  and 
inquiry  animated  the  whole  of  society ; 
schools  were  multiplied  in  every  town  ; 
libraries  established,  and  every  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  literature  and  the  arts ; 
and  as  travelling  was  free,  jmssiiorts 
were  unnecessary.  In  the  manners,  and 
even  in  the  step  of  every  man,  might  be 
traced  the  air  of  conscious  freedom  and 
indeiicndcnce.  In  dress,  also,  a  total 
change  had  very  recently  taken  place, 
and  from  the  same  causes ;  the  former 
uncouth,  and  almost  savage  costume  of 
the  ladies,  and  the  slovenly  cloaks  inva¬ 
riably  worn  by  the  men,  had  given  way 
to  the  fashions  of  £uro{)C. 

No  such  changes,  and  no  such  senti- 
inenLs,  were  to  be  found  as  yet  in  Peru. 

In  the  harlwur  of  Callao,  the  shipping 
were  crowded  into  a  corner,  encircled  by 
gun-lx)ats,  close  under  the  fort,  with  a 
boom  draw’n  round  them.  The  cus¬ 
tom-house  was  empty,  and  the  door 
locked ;  no  bales  of  goods  rose  in  pyra¬ 
mids  on  the  quays  ;  no  loaded  mules  co¬ 
vered  the  road  from  Callao  to  Lima ;  nor, 
during  the  whole  ascent,  was  an  indivi¬ 
dual  to  be  seen,  except,  perhaps,  a  soli¬ 
tary  express  gallopping  towards  the  for¬ 
tress.  In  Lima  itself  the  difference  was 
as  striking ;  jealousy  and  distrust  of  one 
another,  and  still  more  of  strangers,  filled 
cveiy  breast ;  disappointment  and  fear, 
aggravated  by  personal  inconvenience  and 
privation,  broke  up  all  agreeable  society  ; 
rendering  this  once  great,  luxurious,  and 
happy  city,  one  of  the  most  wretched 
places  on  earth. 

I  he  Conway  again  left  Lima,  and 
arrived  at  Valparaiso  on  the  18th  of 
March,  after  a  passage  of  eighteen 
days.  Captain  Hall  brought  letters 
irora  many  residents  at  Lima  to  their 
relations  in  Valparaiso,  and  the  joy  noose  is 
^hich  he  thus  diffused  among  them  velocity. 

extreme ;  a  proof  that,  though 
it  tii^  rather  of  a  cold  and  formal 
pxtenor,  they  are  no  strangers  to  the 
jramth  of  social  feeling.  C 

iU  iwt)ceeded  in  a  few  days  to  San- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
^  ni^e  several  excursions,  which 
^tirther  opportunities  for 
th«  manners  of  the  people. 
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are  trained  from  their  infancy  to  ground,  but  rolls  along  at  the  full  stretch 
these  feats,  though  their  horse  be  of  the  lasso,  while  the  horse,  drawn  side 
at  speed,  and  though  hedges  and  ways,  ploughs  up  the  earth  with  his  fai 
ditches  are  to  be  leaped,  never  miss  f®*"  several  yards.  This,  which  takes  si 
their  aim,  but  aie  sure  to  place  their  deKrihe,^b^he^work  of  a  few  se. 

noose  on  any  particular  part  they  ‘^onds,  d  *— *- 
please,— over  the  horns,  round  the  ^ 
neck  or  tlic  body,  or  they  can  in- 
elude  all  four  le^,  or  two,  or  any  ^ 

one  of  the  four,  and  the  whole  with 
such  ease  and  certainty,  that  it  must 
be  witnessed  before  it  can  be  ade-  got 
quately  conceived.  “It  is,  in  fact,  to  and  1 
(says  Captain  Hall,)  the  earliest  a  ship  r 
amusement  of  these  people,  and  1  ever  un 
have  often  seen  little  boys  just  be-  the  hors 
ginning  to  run  about,  actively  em-  gles,  he 
nloyed  in  lassoing  cats,  and  entang-  them  in 
ling  the  legs  of  every  dog  that  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  pass  within  Not 
reach.  They  soon  try  their  skill  on  which 
|K)ultry,  and  on  wild-birds ;  and  by  which 
the  time  tliey  are  mounted  on  horse-  droves 
back,  which  is  always  at  an  early  age,  interio 
they  begin  to  acquire  that  matchless  the  tw 
skill,  from  which  no  animal  of  less  as  to 
.sireed  than  a  horse  has  the  smallest  The  ri 
chance  of  escaping.**  The  following  his  he? 
detail  of  the  mode  of  catching  a  wild  monly 
bull  is  highly  interesting : 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  wild  bull  is  to 
l)C  caught,  and  two  mounted  horsemen, 
guassos,  as  they  are  called,  undertake  to 
kill  him.  As  soon  as  they  discover  him, 
they  remove  the  coil  of  the  lasso  from  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  grasping  it  in  the  left 
hand,  prepare  the  noose  in  the  right,  and 
dash  ofl'  at  full  gallop,  each  sw  inging  his 
lasso  round  his  head.  The  first  who 
comes  within  reach  aims  at  the  hull’s 
horns,  and,  w  hen  he  sees,  w  hich  he  does 
in  an  instant,  that  the  lasso  will  take  ef¬ 
fect,  he  stops  his  horse,  and  turns  it  half 
round,  the  bull  continuing  his  course,  till 
the  whole  lasso  has  run  out  from  the 
guasso’s  hand.  The  horse,  meanwhile, 
knowing,  by  exjierience,  what  is  going  to 
happen,  leans  over  as  much  as  he  can  in 
the  opixwite  direction  from  the  bull,  and 
stands  in  trembling  expectation  of  the 
violent  tug  which  is  given  by  the  bull 
when  brought  up  by  the  lasso.  So  great, 
indeed,  is  the  jerk  w  hIch  takes  place  at 
this  moment,  that,  were  the  horse  not  to 
lean  o\'er,  he  would  certainly  be  over¬ 
tamed  y  but  standing,  as  he  does,  with 
his  feet  planted  firmly  on  the  ground,  he 
offm  sudicient  resistance  to  stop  the  bult 
ns  instantaneously  as  if  it  had  been  shot, 
though  at  full  sp^  ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
k  the  check  is  so  abrupt  and  violent,  that 
I  the  animal  is  not  only  dashed  to  the 


The  rider  dismounting,  wrans  rouml 
his  head  the  cloak  which  he  coni- 
wears  on  his  shoulder;  then 
forcing  into  his  mouth  one  of  the 
powerful  bridles  of  the  country,  and 
strapping  a  saddle  on  his  back,  he 
bestrides  him,  and  removes  the  cloak; 
on  which  the  astonished  horse  spring 
on  his  legs,  and  makes  many  a  vain 
effort  to  rid  himself  of  the  burden. 
The  rider  sits  quite  composedly,  and 
by  a  discipline  which  never  tails, 
soon  reduces  the  horse  to  complete 
obedience. 

During  the  recent  wars  of  the 
country,  the  noose,  or  the  lasso,  was 
found  to  be  a  most  powerful  wea¬ 
pon  ;  and  those  who  could  wield  it, 
never  failed  to  dismount  cavalry,  or 
throw  down  the  horses  which  came 
within  their  reach.  In  the  streets  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  several  horsemen 
gallopped  fearlessly  up  to  a  piece  of 
artillery,  and  having  placed  meir 
nooses  over  it,  fairly  overturned  it. 

Our  traveller  recounts  the  mode 
of  killing  the  cattle  after  they  are 
caught,  which  at  first  may  seem  rt- 
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of  slaughter,  but  that  it  presents  a  by  their  arguments  and  discussions 
most  aiiimiiting  scene  of  dexterity  with  the  i)eople,  were  paving  the 
aiMl  skill.  It  is  described  in  the  most  way  for  his  peaceful  entrance.  The 
lively  strain  in  the  entertaining  book  viceroy  seeing  no  prospect  ofdefend- 
Inforc  us;  but  our  limits  will  not  per-  ing  the  city,  issued  a  proclamation 
mil  further  extracts  on  this  subject,  that  he  was  to  abandon  it,  and  point- 
fhe  party  at  length  breaking  up,  ed  out  Callao  as  a  refuge  for  tlie 
tlic  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter  alarmed  inhabitants.  This  was  ac- 
returned  with  Captain  Hall  to  San-  cordingly  the  signal  for  immetliatc 
lia’^o ;  from  which,  in  an  excursion  flight,  and  the  road  to  Callao  was 
to  a  waterfall,  they  visited  another  covered  with  a  long  train  of  miser- 
liiulholdcr,  who  was  intent  on  the  able  fugitives,  acting  under  the  in¬ 
cultivation  of  his  estate,  and  took  fluence  of  mere  panic,  and  flying 
them  all  over  his  vineyards  and  his  from  unknown  evils,  the  work  chief- 
olive-groves.  He  shewed  them  also  ly  of  their  own  terrified  imagina- 
liis  wine-presses,  and  his  immense  tions.  In  the  capital,  a  similar 
cellars,  along  which  were  ranged  panic  prevailed,  and  an  indistinct 
many  liundrtSs  of  gigantic  jars,  ca-  presage  of  some  terrible  catastrophe. 
|)al)le  of  holding  at  least  a  tun  each.  The  Marquis  of  Montemire,  who 
W'ines  and  olives  here  form  the  great  had  been  left  by  the  Viceroy  as  Co- 
suples  of  agriculture,  and,  in  the  vemor  of  the  city,  convened  the  prin- 
progress  of  trade,  will  no  doubt  af-  cipal  inhabitants  to  consult  for  their 
ford  profitable  articles  of  export  to  common  safety ;  at  this  meeting  Cap- 
thc  northern  countries  of  Europe.  tain  Hall  was  present,  and  he  gives 
(’aptaiu  Hall  again  left  Valparaiso  the  following  account  of  it : 
on  the  26th  of  May,  and  proceeded  Many  whose  politics  had  obliged  them  to 
along  the  coast  for  Lima.  He  con-  keep  out  of  sight  for  a  long  time,  now  came 
tinned  in  sight  of  land  almost  the  forward  from  their  places  of  concealment ; 
whole  way,  and  the  voyage  was  en-  and  many  whose  authority  had  a  few’  days 
livened  by  distant  glimpses  of  the  before  carried  all  before  it,  now  looked 
majestic  Andes,  under  all  their  most  sadly  crest-fallen.  Some  expressed  the 
various  and  picturesque  aspects.  He  greatest  alarm,  some  sorrow ;  others  were 
touched  at  several  towns  on  the  exulting  and  congratulating  one  another 
coast,  where  the  war  had  left  its  de-  consummation  of  their  ix)litical 

soUtinR  traces,  an.l  anchored,  on  the  “T  husUed  about  amongst 

of  June,  in  Callao  roads.  By  this 

lime  (ieneral  San  Martin  was  bring-  ‘.'’'y  ^ 

y  to  a  close  the  campaign  which  he  I  same 

Ud  pursued  of  cautious  and  calcu.  house  in  February  last,  was  there  amongst 

\  manoeuvres.  The  inhabitants  rest,  but  was  treated  with  a  contempt 

0^  sima,  enervated  by  a  long  peace,  that  very  clearly  proved  his  occupation  to 

viewed  with  inconceivable  feelings  of  be  gone.  On  the  other  hand,  I  recog. 

Hlann  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  as  nised  a  strange  little' man,  folded  up  in 

lie  drew  nearer  and  nearer  their  town,  an  old  dingy  Spanish  cloak,  with  a  broad- 

1  liey  looked  for  nothing  short  of  a  brimmed  yellow  hat,  hooked  loosely  on 

general  pillage.  General  San  Mar-  one  corner  of  his  small  square  head,  and 

fin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  advan-  shadowing  a  face  plastered  all  over  with 

cing  by  slow  and  sure  steps.  His  snufl’,  which,  in  the  vehemence  of  his 

jiolicy  was  not  to  make  a  conquest  of  agitation,  he  Hung  at  his  nose  in  hand- 

tke  Capitol,  but  rather  to  enter  it  as  f ‘erior 

?  Wend ;  and,  with  tbig  view,  he  was  “  f  y  “  '’y  ““ 

m  no  baste  to  advance,  but  waa  anx-  7®’  ^  i"“  k*'™: 

oua  1  r  sion,  a  promise  of  intellect  far  b^ond 

cZ  ^  .V®  that  Of  P«»P'®  «“»“*  He'had 

mannsx  o  dependence,  and  in  this  formerly  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 

vi  1  I  ^  undermine  rather  than  streets  as  a  furious  republican,  who  had 

to  overthrow  the  old  autho-  been  with  difficulty  restrained  by  his 

of  the  country.  His  object  was  friends  from  breaking  out  too  soon  i  and 
etfect,  not  merely  a  revolution  of  his  active  intrigues,  it  was  also  said,  had 
PO'jer,  but  a  revolution  of  sentiment ;  essentially  contributed  to  that  revolution 
while  he  waa  approaching  with  in  public  sentiment  which  had  been  gra- 
trnay,  his  friends  in  the  capital,  dually  accomplished  in  Lima. 
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By  the  advice  of  this  i)erson,  a 
letter  was  written  to  San  Martin,  in¬ 
viting  him  to  enter  the  city,  and  pro¬ 
tect  it  against  the  dangers  with  which 
it  was  threatened  from  the  violence 
of  the  mob,  and  from  the  slaves.  A 
brief  and  admirable  reply  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  General  San  Martin, 
mentioning,  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
enter  the  city,  unless  expressly  in¬ 
vited  by  the  inhabitants  themselves ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  to  prevent  any 
alarm,  and  to  give  full  time  for  de¬ 
liberation,  he  added,  that  orders  had 
been  sent  to  the  troops  surrounding 
tlie  capital  to  obey,  implicitly,  the 
Governor  of  Lima.  On  assembling 
to  hear  this  answer  read,  the  whole 
company  were  thunderstruck  at  such 
an  unlooked-for  example  of  modera¬ 
tion  ;  doubts  were  startal  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  tlie  General,  and  one 
l>er6on  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the 
whole  was  a  mockery  of  their  distress, 
and  that  the  city  would  be  pillaged 
in  a  few  hours.  On  this  the  little 
old  republican,  mentioned  as  so  ac¬ 
tive  in  all  these  consultations,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  clearly  in 
the  interest  of  San  Martin,  proposc^l 
tliat  an  order  should  be  sent  to  some 
of  the  troops  investing  the  town  to 
move  to  a  greater  distance,  which 
would  at  once  bring  the  General's 
sincerity  to  the  test.  This  order  was 
instantly  obeyed  ;  the  new’s  of  which 
dying  through  Lima,  at  once  restor¬ 
ed  general  confidence.  In  a  day 
or  two,  (says  Captain  Hall,)  every 
thing  was  restored  to  its  ordinary 
sute, — the  shops  were  opened, — the 
women  were  seen  stealing  out  of 
their  convents, — the  men  ventured 
forth  to  smoke  their  segars  in  the 
Plaza, — the  streets  were  lined  with 
ixiople  returning  to  their  homes,  and 
with  loaded  mules  bringing  back 
trunks,  boxes,  and  household  articles 
of  all  kinds, — the  mass-bells  were 
again  tinkling, — the  street -criers 
l^wling  as  heretofore, — and  the  great 
city  once  more  restored  to  its  wonted 
noise  and  bustle." 

Captain  Hall  gives  the  following 

well-drawn  portrait  of  General  San 
Martin : 

There  was  liitle,  at  first  sight,  in  hia 
appearance  to  engage  the  attention,  but 
when  he  rose  up  and  began  to  speak,  his 
superiority  was  apparent.  He  received 
us  in  very  homely  style,  on  the  deck  of 
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his  vessel,  dressed  in  a  loose  surtout  coal, 
and  a  large  fur  cap,  and  seated  at  a  tal.k- 
made  of  a  few  loose  planks  laid  along  the 
top  of  some  empty  casks.  He  is  a  tall 
erect,  well-proporUoned,  handsome  man] 
with  a  large  aquiline  nose,  thick  black 
hair,  and  immense  bushy  dark  whiskers, 
extending  from  ear  to  ear  under  the  chin] 
his  complexion  is  deep  olive  ;  and  his  c\e] 
which  is  large,  prominent,  and  jiiercing] 
is  jet  black, — ^his  whole  api)earancc  being 
highly  military.  He  is  thoroughly  welf. 
bred,  and  unaffectedly  simple  in  his  man. 
ners,  exceedingly  cordial  and  engaging, 
and  possessed  evidently  of  great  kindfintCs 
of  disposition  ;  in  short,  I  have  never  seen 
any  person,  the  enchantment  of  wluisc 
address  was  more  irresistible.  In  con. 
versation,  he  went  at  once  to  the  strong 
points  of  the  topic,  disdaining,  as  it  were, 
to  trifle  with  its  minor  parts ;  he  listenexl 
earnestly,  and  replied  with  distinctness 
and  fairness,  showing  wonderful  resources 
in  argument,  and  a  most  happy  fertility 
of  illustration,  the  effect  of  which  was,  to 
make  his  audience  feel  they  were  under, 
stood  in  the  sense  they  wished.  Yet  there 
was  nothing  showy  or  ingenious  in  his 
discourse,  and  he  certainly  seemed,  at  all 
times,  perfectly  in  earnest,  and  deeply 
possess^  w’ith  his  subject.  At  limes,  his 
animation  rose  to  a  high  pitch,  when  the 
flash  of  his  eye,  and  the  whole  turn  of  his 
expression,  became  so  exceedingly  cncr. 
getic,  as  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  au. 
dience  beyond  the  possibility  of  evading 
his  arguments.  This  was  most  remark¬ 
able  when  the  topic  W'as  politics,  on  which 
subject  1  consider  myself  fortunate  in 
having  heard  him  express  himself  fre- 
qucntly.  But  his  quiet  manner  was  not 
less  striking,  and  indicative  of  a  mind  of 
no  ordinary  stamp ;  and  he  could  even  be 
playful  and  familiar,  were  such  the  tone 
of  the  moment ;  and  whatever  effect  the 
subsequent  possession  of  great  political 
power  may  have  had  on  his  mind,  I  feel 
confident  that  his  natural  disposition  is 
kind  and  benevolent. 

General  San  Martin  entered  Lima 
on  the  12th  of  July,  and,  by  his  po¬ 
pular  manners,  appeared  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  ranks.  He  was  waited 
upon  by  all  the  public  authorities,— 
the  independence  of  Peru  was  pr^ 
claimed  and  solemnly  sworn  to,— wa 
public  balls  were  given  in  honou^ 
the  auspicious  era  now  coiDnio®®w« 
On  Sunday,  TeD^m  wm  ^ 
the  evening  concluded  with  *.hall 
the  Palace,  given  by  San  Martin, wo 
joined  heartily  in  the  dan(^>  c® 
versing  with  every  individual  ui 
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room  with  ease  and  cheerfulness,  when  they  approached,  with  dcli}»ht, 
ami  appeared,  of  all  the  company,  a  small  stream.  To  their  disappoint- 
ihe  least  burdened  with  official  du-  inent,  however,  it  proved  as  salt  as 
ties.  I'he  following  strange  custom,  brine.  They  had  the  towering  Andes 
as  mentioned  by  Captain  Hall,  pre-  in  view,  which  somewhat  relieved 
vails  in  this  country  at  halls,  public  the  tedium  of  the  journey.  At  about 
as  well  as  private :  forty  miles  from  the  port  they  came 

I,adfe«fall  ranks,  who  hap|«n  not  to  of  Ra.natUna 

h,.  i„vir«l,  come  in  disguise,  Lnd  stand  every  thing  wore  a  new  and 

»t  the  ivindmvs,  or  in  the  |)assages,  and  toore  pleasing  aspect ,  cnltivatioii, 
(iftc'ii  actually  enter  the  ball-room.  They  pasture,  and  abundance  ot  verdure 
are  called  Tapadas,  from  their  faces  being  being  seen  on  all  sides.  At  (  opiapo 
covered ;  and  their  object  is  to  observe  they  were  kindly  received  by  a  most 
the  proceedings  of  their  unconscious  intelligent  and  gentlemanly  person, 
triciuls,  whom  they  torment  by  malicious  a  native  of  the  Island  of  (fiiiloe,  the 
sivethes  whenever  they  are  within  hear-  most  st>uthern  of  the  Spanish  pos- 
injj.  At  the  Palace,  on  Sunday  evening,  sessions.  They  saw,  by  candle-light, 
the  Tajiadas  were  somewhat  less  forward  the  traces  of  the  earthquake,  which 
than  uMtal ;  hut  at  the  Cabildo,  or  Ma-  J^ad  thrown  down  the  town,  the 
gi>trate.s’ ball,  given  previously,  the  lower  house  in  W’hich  they  were  lodged, 
part  of  the  room  was  filled  with  them,  though  not  thrown  down,  being 
and  they  kept  up  a  constarit  fire  of  tracked  and  twisted  in  a  most  extra- 

^  ordinary  manner.  This  earthquake 

almost  entirely  overthrew  the  tow’ii. 

The  Conw’ay  sailed  from  Valpa-  and  its  dismal  effects  were  yet  visi- 
raiso  on  the  1st  of  October,  to  the  ble  in  the  ruins  everywhere  spread 
south,  in  quest  of  a  noted  pirate,  around.  In  the  Plaza,  or  square, 
Ikiiavidcs,  who  had  taken  two  Ame-  every  house,  except  the  one  in  which 
rican,  and  one  English*  whaler,  and  they  lodged,  and  a  small  chapel,  was 
of  whose  operations  and  filial  exit  on  completely  destroyed  ;  their  walls 
thescaflbld  we  have  an  interesting  having  fallen  in  all  directions,  some 
account.  On  the  14th  of  November  inwards,  some  outwards,  and  pre- 
iH'il,  Captain  Hall  received  orders  sen  ting  a  scene  singularly  ruinous 
to  proceed  from  Valparaiso  towards  and  meltincholy.  Though  the  W’alls 
luma,  calling  at  the  intermediate  of  the  houses  were  from  three  to 
ports.  He  accordingly  touched  at  Co-  four  feet  thick,  yet  they  appeared  to 
quimho,  a  shipping  port  for  the  pro-  have  tumbled  dowm  like  so  many 
iluce  of  the  mines  ;  also  at  Guasco,  castles  of  cards.  'The  great  church, 
tlie  village  of  Asiento,  pleasantly  si-  La  Merced,  fell  on  the  4th  of  April, 
tuated  oil  the  banks  of  a  stream,  with  one  day  after  the  earthquake  began, 
jianlcns  and  trees  between,  and  shady  and  seven  days  before  the  great  shock 
walks  reaching  from  the  doors  to  the  which  destroyed  the  toavn.  This  ca- 
watcr.  They  were  every  where  kind-  lamity  had  caused  the  emigration  of 
ly  anil  hospitably  received,  and  had  a  number  of  t)ie  most  wealthy  and 
an  ojiportunity  of  inspecting  several  industrious  inhabitants  from  the 
nuiies,  and  the  works  established  for  town,  some  from  fear  of  a  repetition 
the  smelting  of  the  metal.  On  the  of  such  catastronhes,  which,  judging 
of  November  they  anchored  in  from  the  past,  tliere  is  good  reason  to 
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riods  of  these  calamities  being  1773, 
1796,  and  1819.  The  great  earth¬ 
quake  was  the  chief  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  at  Copiapo,  and  many  cha¬ 
racteristic  remarks  were  made  on  this 
topic.  The  question  being  asked  at 
one  of  the  inhabitants  when  they 
had  last  felt  a  shock,  he  replied,  **  in 
April,”  meaning  the  great  earthquake 
of  April  1819,  not  conceiving  that 
any  one  would  take  an  interest  in 
such  petty  shocks  as  would  not  de¬ 
stroy  a  town ;  an  old  man  in  com¬ 
pany  seeing  the  mistake,  explained 
that  it  was  a  long  time  since  they 
had  felt  a  shock  of  any  consequence ; 
and  on  being  pressed  more  closely  to 
say  what  he  considered  long,  he  re¬ 
plied,  a  month.”  The  following 
account  of  the  sensations  of  those 
who  WTre  present  gives  a  lively  con¬ 
ception  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  : 

On  our  return,  we  were  gratified  by 
meeting  two  agreeable  and  intelligent 
men,  whom  our  host  had  considerately 
invited  to  meet  us  ;  they  were  most  will¬ 
ing  to  exchange  local  information  for 
news  about  the  rest  of  the  world,  with 
which  they  appeared  to  have  extremely 
little  intercourse.  We  soon  engaged  them 
in  conversation  about  the  great  earth¬ 
quake.  It  began,  they  said,  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  3d 
of  April,  and  continued,  with  gentle 
shocks,  during  that  day  and  the  next.  At 
four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  there 
came  a  violent  shock,  which  produced  a 
waving  or  rolling  motion  in  the  ground, 
like  that  of  a  ship  at  sea,  which  lasted 
for  about  two  minutes.  In  every  case 
these  shocks  were  preceded  by  a  loud 
rolling  noise,  compared,  by  one  ]M?rson, 
to  the  echo  of  thunder  amongst  the  hills, 
and  by  another  to  the  roar  of  a  subter¬ 
ranean  torrent,  cann  ing  along  an  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  rocks  and  stones.  Every 
person  spoke  of  this  sound  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  greatest  horror.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  said,  it  was  “  es})antoso  I” 
(frightful.)  “  Yes,”  added  the  other,  shud¬ 
dering  at  the  recollection,  “  horroroso.” 

The  people,  at  a  particular  mo¬ 
ment,  were  excited  to  a  more  than 
ordinary  terror,  and  they  all  rusheil 
in  a  b(^y  to  the  church  called  La 
Merced.  They  were  advised  not  to 
enter,  but  rather  to  bring  the  images 
to  the  streets.  This  advice  was  hap¬ 
pily  followed,  and  they  had  scarcely 
left  the  church  when  a  severe  shoex 
brought  down  the  roof  and  one  end 
of  it,  to  that  almost  the  whole  popu- 
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lation  of  the  town  must  liave  perish- 
ed,  if  they  had  not  been  judiciously 
detained  in  the  open  air.  After  this, 
the  description  proceeds  in  the  foU 
lowing  terras  : 

After  the  fall  of  La  Merced,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  fled  to  the  neighbouring  hills, 
leaving  only  one  or  two  fool-hardy  i)etiple 
who  chose  to  remain.  Amongst  these 
w’as  a  German,  who,  as  he  told  me  him. 
self,  divided  his  time  in  the  Plaza.  K- 
tween  taking  notes  of  the  various  passin- 
phenomena,  and  drinking  aquardiente,  the 
spirits  of  the  country.  Slight  shocks  oc- 
casionally  succeeded  that  on  the  4  th ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  11th  of  April,  seven 
days  after  the  fall  of  the  Merced,  that  the 
formidable  one  occurred,  which,  in  an 
instant,  laid  the  whole  town  in  ruins.  It 
was  accomptinicd  by  a  subterranean 
sound,  which,  though  at  first  of  a  low 
tone,  gradually  swelled  to  a  clear,  dread¬ 
ful  loudness,  of  which  no  one,  I  observed, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  could  speak 
without  an  involuntary  shudder.  After 
the  first  great  shock  which  levelled  the 
towm,  the  ground  continued  in  motion 
for  seven  minutes,  sometimes  rising  and 
falling,  but  more  frequently  vibratin': 
with  great  rapidity  ;  it  then  became  still 
for  some  minutes ;  then  vibrated  again, 
and  soon,  w  ithout  an  intermission  of un  re 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  several  days. 
The  violence  of  the  earthquake  now 
abated  a  little ;  the  intervals  l>ccan'.i' 
longer,  and  the  shocks  not  quite  so  vie*, 
lent ;  but  it  was  not  till  six  months  altcr- 
wards  that  it  could  be  said  to  be  entirely 
over  ;  for  the  ground,  during  that  [K-riixl, 
W’as  never  long  steady,  and  the  frightful 
noises  in  the  earth  constantly  jxirtcndtJ 
fresh  calamities. 

In  the  course  of  these  conversa¬ 
tions,  many  little  circumstances  were 
detailed,  which  impressed  the  stamp 
of  authenticity  on  the  narrative  given. 
One  of  the  party,  describing  the  se¬ 
vere  shock,  mentioned  that 
about  four  in  the  afternoon.  llh 
no,”  said  another,  “  it  was  later,  J 
assure  you.”  **  Indeed  it  was  not, 
answered  the  first  ;  don't 
member  we  were  playing  at  wwis 
at  the  time,  and  when  the  sound  was 
heard  I  stopped  playing,  and  you 
called  on  me  to  look  what  o  cl^  * 
was  ?  I  took  out  my  watch,  and  to 
you  it  was  past  four.”  Another 
son,  mentioning  the  panic  m 
some  little  insignificant 
thrown,  added,  they  forgot  die 
in  quizzing  this  little  mannikin. 
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tlun  proceciled  in  the  following 
ttrms,  according  to  Captain  Hall’s 
account : 

“  Nevertheless,”  added  he  gravely, 
“  although  1  am  not  a  man  to  cry  out 
and  play  the  fool  on  such  occasions,  yet 
I  da  fairly  own,  that  earthquakes  are 
\:r\  awful  ;  and,  indeed,  must  Ik*  felt,  to 
be  understood  in  their  true  extent.  Before 
we  lie;ir  the  sound,  or,  at  least,  are  fully 
conscious  of  hearing  it,  we  are  made  sen¬ 
sible,  1  do  not  well  know'  how',  that  some¬ 
thing  uncommon  is  going  to  happen  ; 
every  thing  seems  to  change  colour  ;  our 
tlumghts  are  chained  immoveably  down  ; 
the  whole  world  appears  to  be  in  disor¬ 
der;  all  Nature  looks  diirerent  from  what 
u  wont  to  do  ;  we  feel  quite  subdued 
and  overwhelmed  by  some  invisible  jx)wer, 
l)eyond  human  control  or  comprehension. 
Then  comes  the  horrible  sound,  distinctly 
heard ;  and  immediately  the  solid  earth 
is  all  in  motion,  waving  to  and  fro,  like 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir, 
a  severe  earthquake  is  enough  to  shake 
the  firmest  mind.  Custom  enables  us  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  alarm  ;  but  no 
custom  can  teach  any  one  to  witness  such 
earthquakes  without  the  deepest  emotion 
of  terror.” 


Captain  Hall  gives  a  very  distinct 
and  satisfactory  view  of  the  mining 
concerns  in  Chili.  The  metals  pro¬ 
duced  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
the  last  by  much  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  and  most  profitable — the  cop¬ 
per-mines  being  to  the  gold-mines  in 
the  proportion  of  50  to  1,  and,  to  the 
silver,  as  15  to  1.  The  average  pro¬ 
duce  of  copper  has  been  increased 
to  GO, 000  quintals,  of  100  Spanish 
pounds  each,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  goes  to  Calcutta,  a  small 
quantity  to  the  United  States,  and 
tike  rest  to  China.  The  annual  ex¬ 
port  of  silver  is  about  20,000  marcs, 
at  8  dollars  per  marc.  It  is  well 
hnown  that,  according  to  the  mode 
in  which  mining  was  carried  on  in 
^uth  America,  the  miner  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  depend  on  the  capitalist,  who 
resided  at  some  of  the  ports,  for  ad¬ 
vances  to  carry  on  his  business ;  in 
the  same  manner,  as  in  agricul- 
the  seed  was,  in  the  rude  ages 
of  Europe,  advanced  to  the  hus- 
wndman  by  the  richer  landlord. 

is  accordingly  at  the  mercy 
of  this  money-lender,  to  whom  he  is 
•Iways  in  debt,  and  who  exacts  from 
the  most  usurious  advantages, 
the  free  trade,  and  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  foreign  capital,  a  greater 
competition  has  now  arisen ;  and 
Captain  Hall  details  a  pleasing  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  miner  who  had  been  long 
held  in  this  unjust  thraldom,  liber¬ 
ated  by  the  interference  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  merchant,  who  advanced  him  the 
necessary  capital  on  easier  terms,  on 
condition  that  he  should  have,  at  a 
fair  price,  the  whole  produce  of  the 
mine.  Copper  is  the  great  staple 
of  the  country,  and  affords  the  most 
eligible  remittance  in  return  for 
goods  imported.  The  advantage  of 
having  a  command  of  this  article, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  merchant  is 
thereby  enabled  to  act  as  agent  for 
the  mercantile  houses  of  the  capital. 
The  consignee  of  the  British  goods  in 
South  America  must  apply  to  the 
agent  of  the  mines  for  a  supply  of 
copper;  his  ship  calls  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  receives  its  cargo.  By  this 
means  the  whole  transaction  is  w  ound 
up — the  British  manufacturer  re¬ 
ceives  his  payment — tlie  South  Ame¬ 
rican  agent  receives  his  commission, 
and  a  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  goods 
— and  the  agent  of  the  mines  has 
also  his  profit  and  his  commission. 
As  the  trade  increases,  however,  tiic 
business  will  no  doubt  gradually  run 
into  other  and  more  diversified  chan¬ 
nels.  The  late  free  trade  has  brought 
with  it  incalculable  advantages  to 
the  trade  of  mining,  as  it  has  doubled 
the  prices  paid  for  the  copper,  while 


all  articles  necessary  in  the  working 
of  the  mines,  such  as  steel  and  iron, 
have  fallen  from  50  and  25,  to  1 6  and 
8 ;  fine  cloth  from  23  to  12;  printed 
cottons  from  18  and  24,  to  and  3 
reals ;  velveteens  from  26  to  2  reals ; 
crockery-ware,  per  crate,  from  350 
to  40 ;  hardware  from  300  to  100  ; 
glass  from  200  to  100. 

In  the  course  of  his  account  of 
the  mines,  and  the  mode  of  work¬ 
ing  them.  Captain  Hall  has  laid 
down  a  principle  in  political  econo¬ 
my,  as  applicable  to  this  subject, 
which,  on  consideration,  he  may  not 
find  so  clear  as  he  at  first  imagines. 
Mining,  he  says,  no  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  industry,  can  long 
continue  to  yield  extraordinary  pro¬ 
fits  ;  since,  if  capital  were  more 
productively  bestowed  on  mines, 
than  on  any  other  employment,  it 
would  he  speedily  withdrawn  from 
these  other  employments,  and  affixed 
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to  mining  speculations,  until  compe¬ 
tition  had  lowered  the  profits  to  the 
usual  standard.  This  being  inevit¬ 
ably  the  case,'*  &c. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that,  in  all  those 
employments  in  which  capital  and 
industry  are  alone  required,  no  great¬ 
er  profit  can  for  any  length  of  time 
be  got  from  one  portion  of  capital 
than  from  another.  There  is  here 
a  general  level  of  profit,  to  which  all 
capital  naturally  falls,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  its  freely  flow¬ 
ing  from  one  employment  to  ano¬ 
ther  ; — and  when  this  proposition 
is  thoroughly  considered,  it  will  be 
found  to  mean  no  more  than  this, 
that,  in  an  open  market,  equal  por¬ 
tions  of  capital  must  always  be  of 
the  same  value ;  which  we  can  no 
more  deny,  than  that  one  quarter  of 
corn  must  always  be  of  the  same 
value  as  another  quarter,  or  that  one 
pound  of  gold  must  be  always  of 
equal  value  of  another  pound  of  the 
same  weight  and  fineness.  Hut  the 
same  principle  may  not  hold  good 
where  something  else  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  article  in  question  be¬ 
sides  labour  and  capital.  In  ’the  case 
of  metals,  no  command  of  labour 
and  capital  will  produce  a  supply  of 
them,  unless  we  are  lucky  enough  to 
find  out  where  they  are  deposited. 
In  this,  however,  we  may  not  succeed, 
and  the  mines  actively  worked  may 
not,  in  the  mean  time,  be  able  to 
bring  up  the  supply  to  the  level  of 
the  demand.  In  this  case,  they  will 
yield  extraordinary  profits,  and  no¬ 
thing  will  prevent  this  but  the  disco¬ 
very  of  more  abundant  mines,  which 
depends  not  on  the  regular  applica¬ 
tion  of  capital  and  industry,  but  on 
chance.  How  many  centuries  had 
gold  and  silver  circulated  in  the  world, 
at  a  very  high  value,  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  American  mines,  and 
those  mines  were  found  out  by  mere 
accident !  The  application  of  capital 
to  mining  is  limited ;  all  the  capital 
ot  the  world,  for  example,  could  not 
produce  gold  and  silver  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  by  the  application  of  a  given 
quantity  of  capital  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cloth,  we  are  sure  of  a  given 
produce  ;  but,  in  mining,  the  result 
IS  quite  uncertain ;  and,  with  all  our 
efforts,  we  may  never  be  able  to 
make  the  supply  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand  ;  and,  in  this  case,  extraordi¬ 


nary  profits  will  be  derived  from  this 
branch  of  industry.  The  iniius.  in 
short,  will  yield  a  rent,  or  a  surplus 
above  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  ami 
profit ;  and  nothing  can  prevent  this 
but  the  discovery  of  richer  miufs, 
which,  as  we  stated  before,  is  an 
event  altogether  uncertain. 

On  the  9th  of  December  (’a])tuin 
Hall  again  arrived  at  Lima,  wlnre 
peat  changes  had  taken  place.  Tlic 
independent  cause  was  compleielv 
triumphant ;  the  castle  of  Callao  hail 
struck  its  flag ;  the  harbour,  now 
open  and  free  to  all  the  world,  was 
crowded  W’ith  shipping,  unloading 
rich  cargoes  ;  and  the  bay,  to  a  dis- 
tance  of  a  mile  from  the  harbour, 
was  covered  with  others  waiting  for 
room  to  land  their  merchandize.  .All 
on  shore  W’as  bustle  and  aciivitv. 
The  shops  were  filled  with  Hritish 
goods  ;  the  pavement  thronged  with 
busy  merchants  of  all  nations ;  and 
loaded  carts  and  mules  actually 
blocked  up  the  thorough-fares.  Se¬ 
veral  severe  measures  were  in  the 
mean  time  adopted  against  the  old 
Spaniards.  The  new  rulers  of  South 
America  complained  that  they  were 
restless  and  dissatisfied,  and  refused 
to  co-operate  in  the  new  system,  to 
which  they  were  inveterate  enemies. 
A  decree  was  accordingly  issued,  ba¬ 
nishing  them  the  country.  Similar 
measures,  it  may  be  observed,  were 
adopted  in  all  the  different  Govern¬ 
ments  in  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  Co¬ 
lombia;  and  lately,  according  to  ac¬ 
counts  received,  the  Government  of 
Mexico  has  had  recourse  to  the  same 
decided  measure.  Thus  the  many 
have  at  last  prevailed  over  the  few. 

Leaving  Callao,  on  the  17  th  of  De¬ 
cember  he  touched  at  Payta,  Guaya¬ 
quil,  the  Galapagos  Islands,  Panama, 
Acapulco,  and  San  Bias  of  Califomja. 
Entering  the  river  of  Guayaquil,  the 
vessel,  by  the  help  of  a  faint  air  and 
the  tide,  shot  rapidly  up  through  tht* 
woods,  which  stooa  dark  and  st^ll» 
like  two  vast  black  walls,  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  We  have  the 
following  curious  account  of  the  Gua¬ 
yaquil  ladies : 

I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  g«n- 
tleman,  who  received  me  in  the  esay 
of  the  country  ;  at  once  undertook  to  pu 
us  in  the  way  of  procuring  frwh 
sions  and  other  supplies ;  carried  me 
the  Gove(noPs>  to  pay  the  usual  visit 
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\m.'^ 

ccreinonv,  and  afterwards  offered  to  in- 
iriKluce  illy  offcors  and  myself  to  some 
families  of  liis  acquaintance.  We  were 
Miiiewhat  surprised,  on  entering  the  first 
hou'ie,  to  observe  the  ladies  in  immense 
hammocks,  made  of  a  net-work  of  strong 
dycil  of  various  colours,  suspended 
from  the  roof,  which  w'as  twenty  feet 
hij;fi.  Some  of  them  were  sitting,  others 
reclining  in  their  hammocks,  with  their 
feet,  or,  at  least,  one  foot  left  hanging 
out,  and  so  nearly  touching  the  floor, 
that,  when  they  pleased,  they  could  reach 
it  with  the  toe,  and  by  a  gentle  push,  give 
motion  to  the  hammock.  This  family 
consisted  of  no  less  than  three  generations; 
the  grandmother,  lying  at  full  length  in  a 
ha!nniock.susjK*nded  across  one  corner  of 
the  room, — the  mother,  seated  in  another, 
swinging  from  side  to  side, — and  three 
young  ladies,  her  daughters,  lounging  in 
one  hammock,  attached  to  hooks  along 
the  length  of  the  room.  The  whole  par¬ 
ty  were  swinging  away  at  such  a  furious 
rate,  that  at  first  we  were  confounded, 
and  made  giddy  by  the  variety  of  motions 
in  ditlerent  directions.  We  succeeded, 
however,  in  making  good  our  passage  to 
a  sofa  at  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
though  not  without  apprehensions  of  be¬ 
ing  knocked  over  by  the  way.  The  ladies, 
seeing  us  embarrassed,  ceased  their  vibra¬ 
tions  until  the  introductions  had  taken 
place,  and  then  touching  the  floor  with 
their  fa't,  swung  off  again  without  any 
interruption  to  the  conversation. 

'Ve  had  often  heard  before  of  the  fair 
complexion  of  the  Guayaquilenas,  bvU 
had  tancied  it  was  merely  comparative. 
Id  our  surprise,  therefore,  we  found  these 
ladies  (juite  os  fair  and  clear  in  the  com¬ 
plexion  as  any  European  ;  unlike  the 
Spaniards,  also,  their  eyes  were  blue,  and 
'heir  hair  of  a  light  colour.  The  whole 
|wrty  maintained  the  character  for  pre¬ 
eminence  in  beauty,  for  w’hich  Guayaquil 
'^eiebrated  in  all  parts  of  South  Ame- 
•■'ca ;  even  the  venerable  grandmother 
Pn‘served  her  looks  in  a  degree  rarely  met 
’^ith  between  the  tropics. 

Jiuayaquil  shared  deeply  in  the 
political  ablations  of  the  day ;  in 
*819,  the  inhabitants  declared  them- 
*^»ve8  inde];^ndent,  and  opened  the 
to  foreign  trade,  hampering  it 
a  restriction,  that  no  foreigner 
would  be  allowed  to  have  any  snare 
the  trade  of  the  town.  This  re- 
S^ilttion  was  soon  relinquished,  as 
also  the  notion  of  independence. 
2n  Guayaquil  contains  onlv 

»ooo  inhabitants,  and  the  surround- 
‘“g  country  50,000. 


At  Panama,  Captain  Hall  was,  as 
usual,  well  received ;  and  he  found 
English  very  generally  spoken,  owing 
to  the  constant  intercourse  maintained 
with  the  West  Indies.  The  Spanish 
troops  stationed  here  having  been 
dispatched  to  reinforce  their  armies 
in  Quito,  the  inhabitants  could  not 
resist  the  tempting  opportunity  to 
declare  themselves  independent  of 
Spain,  and  to  place  themselves  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  Bolivar.  As  l*a- 
nama  had  suffered  much  less  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  mother  country  than 
any  of  the  other  Spanish  colonies, 
the  Revolution  was  accomplished 
without  the  least  violence.  The  Go¬ 
vernor  was  even  left  the  option  of 
continuing  in  liis  old  situation  ;  and 
he,  whiffing  his  segar  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  shrugging  up  his 
shoulders,  said,  that  he  had  no  sort 
of  objection  to  remain;  on  which 
they  very  quietly  hauled  down  the 
flag  of  Spain,  hoisted  that  of  Bolivar 
in  its  place,  proclaimed  a  free  trade, 
and  let  all  things  go  on  as  before. 

The  arrival  of  the  Conway  at  San 
Bias  excited  general  interest,  no 
English  man-of-war  having  ever 
before  anchored  in  the  port.  The 
merchants  here  were  exceedingly 
desirous  to  open  an  intercourse  with 
England ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  they 
wished  to  make  a  remittance  of  trea¬ 
sure  by  the  ('onway,  in  exchange  for 
goods,  that  being  the  mode  in  whicli 
they  w’cre  accustomed  to  transact  their 
business.  Captain  Hall  finding  that 
the  most  of  them  were  to  be  found  in 
Tepic,  or  at  Guadaxalara,  proceeded 
to  the  former  place,  where  he  resid¬ 
ed  for  some  time ;  and  he  gives,  as 
usual,  an  amusing  account  of  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
evening,  the  whole  female  population 
repaired  to  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz ; 
he  had,  therefore,  a  good  opportunity 
of  seeing  them,  and  he  gives  a  ludi¬ 
crous  description  of  this  church-ce¬ 
remony.  The  door  was  thronged  with 
comers  and  goers,  and  a  continued 
low  humming  noise.  **  Sometimes," 
he  observes,  “  a  group  of  six  or  eight 
damsels  would  arrive  together,  and 
vanish  at  the  entrance;  or  a  stray 
demure  Beata  would  steal  in  at  the 
side,  with  affected  humility.  A 
compact  cluster  of  merry  lasses,  a 
minute  before  in  high  gossip,  mi^t 
be  seen  sobering  down  their  lumts. 
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and  adjusting  their  shawls  as  they 
approached  the  church ;  while  ano¬ 
ther  party,  still  muttering  over  their 
last  ave,  were  pressing  outwards,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  threshold  was  passed, 
flying  off  in  all  directions.” 

Captain  Hall  was  at  various  even- 
ing-parties;  and  he  gives  a  most 
lively  picture  of  a  dinner-party,  at 
which  there  sat  down  about  forty 
guests.  The  master  of  the  house 
servetl  as  waiter,  assisted  by  four  or 
five  gentlemen.  During  dinner,  the 
patriotic  toast,  '‘Union  and  Liberty,” 
was  drunk ;  after  which  there  was, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  dinner, 
a  constant  discharge  of  toasts  and  He  then  amused  the  company  with 
sentiments.  The  following  is  the  mimicry ;  and  the  last  feat  wliith  he 
account  of  this  curious  scene :  performed  was  one  which  certainly 

would  not  have  been  penniitid  a 
year  or  two  before  in  a  country  so 
bigotted.  Having  taken  a  table-cloth, 
he  dressed  himself  as  a  priest,  and, 
assuming  the  most  ludicrous  gravity 
of  countenance,  went  through  a  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  high  mass,  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  the  company, 
who  shook  the  house  with  peals  of 
laughter. 

ISlore  than  half-a-niillion  of  dollars, 
besides  otlier  large  sums,  were  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  Conw'ay,  destin¬ 
ed  for  London.  Captain  Hall  left 
Tepic  on  the  5th  of  May,  for  San 
Bias,  having  been  'of  late  rather 
looked  upon  with  a  suspicious  eye  by 
the  inhabitants.  At  San  bias  he 
found  the  heat  oppressive,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  being  in  the  day  between 
90  and  95,  and  at  night  between  SO 
and  85.  He  was  also  tormented  with 
insects,  the  plague  of  all  hot  climates. 
He  maintained  a  most  friendly  inter¬ 
course  with  the  inhabitants  of  San 
Bias ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of  J 


eacn  as  ne  aflected  to  jwit  it  in  his  jiie. 
These  ingredients  consisted  principallv 
of  his  friends,  some  of  whom  he  inserted 
in  whole  ;  of  others  merely  some  ridicu. 
lous  quality,  or  characteristic  peculiaritv ; 
and  as  he  chose  only  such  persons ’ij 
w'ere  present,  the  laugh  went  round  a. 
gainst  each  in  his  turn.  His  satire  was 
sometimes  very  severe,  especially  against 
the  ladies ;  and  at  length  he  pRHindd, 
after  a  long  and  witty  preface,  to  cut  up 
the  curate,  w  ho  was  sitting  oppo.site,  and 
thrust  him  into  the  dish,  to  the  unsjH.ak- 
able  delight  of  the  company.  No  one 
enjoyed  the  laugh  more  then  the  worthy 
curate  himself. 


Meanwhile  the  dinner  went  on,  as  if 
nothing  remarkable  was  passing ;  the 
plates  and  dishes  were  changed  by  the 
servants^  and  their  volunteer  assistants, 
with  singular  dexterity,  and  in  spite  of 
the  vast  confusion.  The  bottle  passed 
more  and  more  rapidly  ;  the  noise  increa¬ 
sed;  the  bawlers  l)ecame  more  numer¬ 
ous  ;  and  by  the  time  the  dinner  was  well 
over,  the  party  fell  to  pieces,  and  all 
seemed  uproar  and  confusion  ;  groujves 
of  four  and  five,  and  sometimes  twice 
that  number,  might  he  seen  clustered 
together,  all  speaking  or  singing  at  once. 
1  never  was  more  astonished  than  at  see¬ 
ing  so  many  men,  on  all  other  occasions 
|ierfect  models  of  decorum,  suddenly  lose 
their  formality,  and  act  like  so  many 
professed  topers  and  merry-makers.  At 
first  I  thought  this  must  needs  end  in 
blows,  and  stood  prepared  to  avoid  the 
bottles  and  glasses  which  were  likely  to 
be  flying  about.  But  after  a  little  while, 
it  was  easy  to  discover  more  sounds  of 
mirth  than  of  anger ;  and  the  ladies,  w  ho 
must  have  been  accustomed  to  such 
scenes,  sat  very  composedly,  viewing  it 
all  with  great  delight.  Something  like  or¬ 
der  was  presently  restored  by  the  feats  of 
a  merry  Biscayan,  who  dressed  himself 
like  a  cook,  by  throwing  off  his  coat  and 
w^tcoat,  turning  up  the  sleeves  of  his 
shirt  above  the  elbows,  and  pinning  a 
napkin  across  his  breast.  Those  who 
knew'  him  of  old  were  immediately  aw'are 
of  what  he  was  going  to  do ;  and  roared 
out  pastel !  pastel !  (a  pie !  a  pie !)  upon 
which  all  singing,  drinking,  and  Ulking 
were  put  an  end  to,  and  every  one  crowd¬ 
ed  round  to  see  this  famous  pie  made. 
The  Biscayan  first  indicated  by  signs 
that  a  large  dish  was  to  be  supposed  be- 
fw  him,  into  which  he  pretended  to 
plac?  a  number  of  ingredients,  naminfr 
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to  iws^.  The  rain  found  its  way  through  length  of  the  diameter  at  the  equator, 
the  roofs,  and  drenched  every  |>art  of  the  These  results,  so  different  from  each 
houses ;  the  loud  rumbling  noise  of  the  other,  and  so  contrary  to  the  ideas 
torrents,  in  the  streets,  never  ceased;  the  which,  till  lately,  prevailed  respect- 
lUafcning  loudness  of  the  thunder,  which  jug  figure  of  the  earth,  only  tend 
sivnied  to  cling  round  the  rock,  became  confirm  the  conclusion,  that  the 

distracting ;  while  the  continued  flashes  nieridians  arc  neither  equal  nor  of 

of  the  forked  lightning,  which  pla)^*d  in  figure,  and  that,  by  conse- 

the  most  brilliant  manner,  from  the  ze-  tht^arth  is  much  more  irre- 

f;ularthanphilosopher,havehit|.er.o 
Ld  such  a  night.  As  the  day  broke,  In  the  present  case,  notv- 

,hc  rain  ceased  ;  and  during  all  the  ever-  a  portion  of  he  anomaly  must, 
mornin'»  there  v^  as  a  dead  calm  ;  the  air  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  the  eircum- 
was  so^'siiltrv  that  it  was  painful  to  stances  in  which  the  experiments 
breathe  it ;  and  though  the  sky  remain-  were  perfornied,  and  which  rendered 
«1  overcast,  the  sun  had  jiower  to  raise  it  next  to  impossible  to  attain  that 
up  clouds  of  steam,  which  covered  the  minute  accuracy  so  extremely  desir- 
uhole  plain  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  able  in  this  nice  and  difficult  inquiry, 
mountains.  Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  Cap- 

^  r  T  •  TT  11  tain  Hall's  work  as,  independent  of 

On  the  lotli  of  June,  Captain  Ilall  other  great  and  various  merits, 

left  can  Bias,  and  anchored  in  Rio  peculiarly  seasonable  at  the  present 
Janeiro  on  the  12th  of  Sep^mber,  j^oment.  It  is  eminently  calculated 
after  a  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  of  dispel,  not  only  a  great  deal  of 
niarly  HOOO  miles.  ^  ignorance,  but,  what  is  of  infi- 

to ,  the  popular  form  in  ^itely  greater  consequence,  much  of 
w  nch  Captain  Ilall  has  most  judi-  prejudice  that  has  prevailed  rc- 
ciously  presented  the  substance  of  South  America.  It  is  the 

ns  ournal  to  the  public,  there  is  production  of  a  man  of  intelligence, 
ntccssarily  little  of  a  scientific  cha-  observation,  candour,  and  impartia- 
racter  in  the  work  »  fiut  that  little  is  ijty,  and,  by  plain  and  undeniable 
in  eresting.  ^V  bile  at  Valparaiso,  facts,  establishes  the  incontestible 
hi  J  ,  lie  made  a  number  ot  astro-  advantages,  moral,  political,  and  com- 
noniical  observations,  principally  on  ,iiercial,  which  have  already  resulted 
a  comet,  which  remained  in  sight  the  great  body  of  the  people  where 
roin  le  st  of  April  to  the  8th  of  independence  has  been  established, 
June,  and  performed  a  series  of  ex-  ^nd  a  free  trade  opened.  The  stand- 
^  Captain  I^ater  s  pen-  ^f  fiberty  is,  in  fact,  no  sooner 
^  purpose  of  determin-  raised,  than  the  work  of  regeneration 
earth.  The  begins.  Indolence,  bigotry,  and  su- 
perstition,  almost  instantaneously. 
Ml#;  •  ^  Brinkley  of  Dublin  with  were,  by  some  magical  in- 

computing  the  flugnee,  give  place  to  industry,  en- 
.1*  ^  orbit,  which  are,  lightened  sentiments,  and  a  desire  to 

1  •  y*  given  in  the  I  hiloso-  receive  and  to  communicate  know- 

1822.  The  le^ge.  Captain  Hall  is  no  theorist; 
«uit  of  the  experiments  with  the  be  tells  us  what  he  saw,  and  com- 
nvanable  pendulum  at  Valparaiso  niunicates  to  us,  not  the  result  of  his 

thoseper-  speculations,  but  of  his  personal 
Ft]aa  Galapagos  and  San  observation  and  experience.  The 

hp  length  of  delightful  pictures,  too,  which  he  has 

pendulum  vibrating  seconds,  at  jr^wn  of  the  manners  of  the  South 
infl  place,  IS  39*01717  inches,  Americans,  must  produce  a  power- 
»hil«  ^  latter,  39*03776  inches;  f^l  interest  in  their  favour ;  and  as 

no  one  can  read  his  book  witliout 
aeuuced  from  the  experiments  at  being  charmed  with  the  skUl  and 

h  f^rom  those  at  address  of  the  writer,  so  no  one  can 

^  .  *>  TTT  TTf  numerator  ex-  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it  without 

►ressing  the  difference  between  the  a  conviction  of  the  perfect  authenti- 
juatorial  and  polar  diameters  of  city  of  every  word  it  contains.  The 
earth,  and  the  denominator  the  unexampled  rapidity  with  which  the 
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first  edition  has  vanished,  (a  second  bation  which  must  be  peculiarly 
edition,  we  believe,  will  be  ready  be-  flattering  to  the  feelingsof  the  autiior, 
fore  our  review  can  meet  the  public  and  certainly  was  never  more  de-^ 
eye,)  is  a  testimony  of  public  appro-  servedly  bestowed. 


tlTjbe  l^arp. 

GivEmethe  Harp  that  has  laurel  roundit.  Her  soft  hair  round  his  fingers  twinin®, 
lied  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughter’d  And  smiling  away  life’s  sunny  hours, 
foe; 

Give  me  the  Harp,  for  I  once  could  loved,— but  the  maid  was  his  guide 

sound  it,  glo*’y» 

Ere  thou,  my  country,  wert  sunk  so  polish  d  his  helmet  and  girt  on  his 

low.  s'^ord ; 

And  after  the  battle— when  reeking  erd 

Ah !  why  were  those  laurels  left  to  gory — 

wither  ?  Her  look  of  delight  was  his  blest  reward. 

And  why  is  the  anciout  Harp  unstrung? 

The  Minstrel’s  voice  and  that  Harp  to-  Then,  as  she  smil  d,  would  her  fingm 
gether,  fleetly 

Have  oft  through  the  hall  of  the  hero  ^ver  the  chords  of  the  wild-harp  fly ; 
rmig.  And,  oh !  but  the  strains  she  sung  so 

sweetly 

Oh!  dazzling  then  was  the  eye  of  Beauty,  Illumin’d  to  rapture  her  w’arrior’s  eye. 

And  soft  the  words  on  the  ear  that  stole; 

But  Love  ne’er  triumph’d  o’er  faith  and  But  never  again,  dear  Harp !  oh  never 
duty,  Wilt  thou  summon  to  glory  the  brave 

Nor  drown’d  in  folly  the  hero’s  soul;  ®”d  free  ; 


bonnet  to  — . 

Ellen  !  *twas  on  a  cloudless  summer’s  eve. 

Upon  the  flowery  bank  of  a  bright  rill, 

A  while  before  the  sun  had  ta’en  bis  leave 
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must,  I  thought,  be  something  most 
remarkable  in  the  localities  of  this 
liurgh,  or  in  the  character  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  when  the  very  name  of  it 
operates  as  a  charm  upon  the  risible 
faculties  of  rational  beings ;  and  1 
determined  forthwith  to  explore  in 
person  the  whole  of  its  peculiarities, 
both  moral  and  statistical. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  a  de¬ 
lightful  autumn  day  that  I  left  the 
village  of  Ilaggisville,  carrying  my 
fishing-tackle  along  with  me,  and 
descended  the  valley  of  Arden  on  my 
way  to  the  Burgh  of  Dubslacks.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  record  facts ;  and 
therefore  1  need  not  expatiate  upon 
the  placid  delight  which  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  my  mind  in  the  course  of  the 
journey.  There  was  neither  absolute 
solitude  nor  absolute  repose,  but  a  near 
approach  to  both  in  the  scene  around 
me.  At  intervals,  small  groups  of 
cottagers  passed  me  on  their  return 
home  from  the  labours  of  the  field, 
their  bodies  bent  with  fatigue ;  and 
from  the  rude  implements  of  their 
industry  hung  dangling  the  potatoe 
blossom,  an  image  of  abundance  and 
comfort,  not  less  affecting  and  poeti¬ 
cal  than  clusters  of  grapes  in  the  land 
of  the  vine  and  the  olive.  The  low’- 
ing  of  cattle  on  the  distant  hills,  and 
the  lengthening  shadow^s  of  the  hills, 
announced  to  the  ear  and  the  eye  the 
approach  of  the  season  of  repose  for 
all  animated  nature.  In  a  nook  of 
ground,  covered  with  a  most  luxuri¬ 
ant  sward,  and  fashioned  into  an  an¬ 
gular  form  by  a  running  brook,  was 
a  cottage ;  and  under  a  spreading 
hore-tree,  which  partly  fenced  a 
small  garden,  I  observed  a  family  of 
blooming  children  at  their  evening 
meal ;  and  over  the  group  presided 
an  agetl  grannif,  whose  ofl[ice  it  W’as, 
by  rebukes  and  gentle  blows,  mofpias 
romponrre  Hies,  which  arose  respect¬ 
ing^  tile  distribution  of  the  kitchen*. 
At  a  smithy-door  might  be  seen  a 
few  rustics,  convened  in  an  irregular 
circle,  who  seemed  scarcely  to  ex¬ 
change  a  remark,  but  to  be  held  to¬ 
gether  by  a  sort  of  gregarious  instinct. 
As  the  evening  advanced,  all  w’as 
still ;  only  the  drowsy  sound  of  the 
beetle,  driving  past  me  in  impetuous 
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career,  was  occasionally  heard,— and 
sometimes  the  whirring  of  partridges, 
which,  scared  by  my  approach, sprung 
up  from  the  long  heath  that  now 
skirted  the  road.  Profound  darkness 
at  last  prevailed  over  the  lingerin^^ 
twilight.  Then,  from  the  humble 
cottage  on  the  muir,  arose,  in  full 
swell,  the  voices  of  the  simple  ten¬ 
ants,  as,  apart  from  the  world,  they 
poured  out  their  hearts  in  adoration 
and  prayer.  There  is,  to  a  pious 
mind,  nothing  more  sublime  and  af¬ 
fecting  than  this  tribute  of  worship, 
offered  up  to  the  Deity  in  a  secluded 
spot,  and  in  the  silence  and  darkness 
of  night.  In  truth,  nothing  inspires 
a  more  lively  sense  of  the  omnipre¬ 
sence  of  God,  his  omniscience,  and 
unceasing  watchfulness ;  and  it  is 
then  we  feel,  that,  in  seemingly 
the  most  sterile  soils,  the  seeds  of 
piety  may  be  most  abundantly  plant¬ 
ed.  We  feel  that  the  abode  of  our 
Universal  Father  is  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands  ;  that  he  is  not 
to  be  propitiated  with  sounds  alone, 
majestically  thundered  from  instru¬ 
ments  of  man’s  invention  ;  but  that 
he  chuses  to  reside  where  there  is 
humility  and  innocence,  and  delights 
to  listen  to  praises  and  prayers  which 
are  poured  out  in  single-heartedness, 
— in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  of  charity 
to  all  mankind.  At  an  hour  when 
sleep  had  sealed  the  eye  of  the  weary 
cottager, — when,  in  the  ‘‘  hollow  ca¬ 
vern  of  the  night,”  no  sound  was 
heard  but  the  baying  of  the  watch¬ 
dog  from  some  distant  farm,  the 
moon  arose  in  resplendent  brightness, 
and  shed  her  silvery  light  oer 
tow'er  and  tree.”  Before  me  was 
spread  the  widely-extended  valley  o 
Arden,  declining  imperceptibly  to¬ 
wards  the  distant  ocean,  and  inter¬ 
sected  in  all  directions  with  nume¬ 
rous  streams,  from  which  thick  va¬ 
pours  arose,  and,  in  immense,  un¬ 
shapely  masses,  crept  up  the  sides  o 
the  adjoining  hills.  Proceeding  on 
wards,  I  came  within  sight  o 
number  of  lochs,  the  dark  blue  wa 
ters  of  which,  tinged  with  the  moo 
beams,  shewed  like  oceans  of  mo  e 

lead.  My  road  lay  along  one  of  tn^i 

Not  a  breeze  ruffled  its  surface,  upo 


*  A  Scotch  word  which  has  no  synonime  in  the  English  language.  It 
that  w’hich  is  used  as  a  relish  to  the  more  substantial  part  of  a  meal 
kitchen  to  porridge  ;  and  hence  the  saying,  **  hunger  is  good  kitchen. 
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kvhich  some  large  bird  of  the  wave  but  that  it  is  eatable,  would  be  deified 
floated  majestically,  as  if  proud  of  its  in  Dubslacks,)  a  vendish  is  sac 
waterv  domain.  After  passing  the  wersh  !  inony  a  ane  likes  a  herring 
loch,  the  smell  of  turf,  with  which  far  better ;  it  has  aye  gat  guid  sa*t 
the  air  was  now  impregnated,  satis-  about  it  for  a  relish!’'  “In  the 
tied  me  that  I  was  upon  the  confines  name  of  charity,”  I  exclaimed, 
of  the  burgh  of  Dubslacks.  “  get  me  a  meal  of  any  description.” 

On  arriving  in  the  town,  a  faint  In  due  time  tea  w’as  served  up,  ac- 
t'liminering  of  light  directed  me  to  companied  by  the  heel  of  a  cheese 
a  public-house,  where,  having  dis-  which  would  have  required  a  sledge- 
mounted,  1  was  conducted  to  a  large,  hammer  to  reduce  it  to  fragments, — 
comfortless  chamber,  the  walls  of  bread  bearing  that  odour  which  cats 
which,  spotted  with  grease  and  smoke  are  said  to  communicate  to  viands 
at  regular  distances,  bore  marks  of  which  they  delight  familiarly  to 
its  having  been  recently  lighted  up  honour, — and,  in  lieu  of  the  herring, 
for  some  penny-wedding,  or  other  which,  it  seems,  could  not  be  obtained, 
festival.  In  lieu  of  china,  ranged  the  fag-end  of  a  hog’s  pudding.  Af- 
along  the  chimney-piece,  there  were  ter  I  had  gone  through  the  cere- 
large  chasms  in  the  plaster  of  the  mony  of  eating,  my  landlady  ap- 
ceiling,  and  fragments  of  bottle-glass  peared,  to  discharge  the  oflice  of 
swept  carefully  up  into  a  corner  of  waiter ;  when  casting  a  look,  ex- 
thc  floor.  The  hearth  “  stood  ten-  pressive,  partly  of  shame  and  partly 
antless,”  only  there  appeared  an  of  satisfaction,  over  the  remnants  of 
empty  greybeard,  based  upon  dirt,  my  frugal  repast,  she  observed — 
ami  venerable  with  a  profusion  of  “  Ye’re  no  o’er  fond  o’  ye’re  vivres, 
cobwebs.  In  the  centre  of  the  fioor  Sir  ?”  This  interrogation  I  courte- 
stood  a  large  fir-table,  sprinkled  over  ously  waved,  by  observing,  that  in- 
with  the  exuvice  of  tobacco-pipes  ;  deed  1  felt  a  much  stronger  inclina- 
aml  near  to  it  an  old-fashioned  chair,  tion  towards  my  bed,  and  begged 
the  joints  of  which  creaked  under  she  would  conduct  me  to  my  bed- 
the  gentlest  incumbrance.  A  broken  room.  “  Guid  guide  us.  Sir!”  she 
pane  of  glass  in  the  window  was  exclaimed,  “  what  a  pity  ye  hadna 
supplied  by  an  unseemly  mass,  the  sent  us  word  a  day  before ! — troth, 
nucleus  whereof  I  observed  was  an  Sir,  our  beds,  ye  see,  are  a'  ta’en  up 
old  pair  of  corduroy  breeches.  The  wi*  our  ain  big  family,  and  we  ha’e 
landlord,  who  was  no  other  than  nae  up-pitting  for  ye.  But  let  us 
Bailie  Mason,  made  his  appearance  see,”  continued  she,  in  a  more 
to  answer  to  my  hasty  summons,  lofty  key ;  “  there’s  Mrs  Jardine, 
“  Have  you  got  aught  to  eat?”  I  down  the  gate  a  bit,  can  gi’e  ye  up- 
impatiently  inquired.  “  Wi,  I  dare-  pitting,  I  daresay,  if  ye  ha’e  nae  ob- 
replied  the  bailie,  “  something  jection.  She  has  a  braw  bien  house, 
may  be  got  for  ye.  Nae  doubt  ye’re  and  has  some  outlandish  gentleman, 
apeteesed  ?”“  and  there-  wha  fishes  geds  and  eels,  and  eats 

fore  1  conjure  you,  mine  worthy  them  too — Guid  guide  us  a’ ! — living 
liost,  to  let  me  have  a  smoking-hot  wi’  her  just  now ; — I’ll  convoy  ye 
Ix'cf-steak  with  all  possible  expedi-  down  to  the  house.  Sir,  if  ye  ve  a 
tion ;  and  let  it  be  seasoned  with  es-  mind  to  gang.”  The  proposition  was 
chalots,  and  garnished  with  raddishes  instantly  assented  to,  and  after  pay- 
Here  mine  host*  with  a  most  ing  my  shot,  as  the  phrase  is,  and 
uisconcerted  look,  interrupted  me  treating  the  hostess  with  a  glass  of 
by  observing,  “  Dod,  Sir,  ye  maunna  her  own  execrable  whisky,  we  pro- 
Iwk  for  flesh  meat  at  this  time  o'  ceeded  together  to  the  house  of  Mrs 
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had  succeeded  to  upon  the  death  of 
her  fatlier,  she  contracted  a  inatri- 
inonial  alliance  with  a  drunken 
bailie,  with  whom,  for  many  days, 
she  “  supjxjd  the  soup  of  sorrow,*' 
struggling  against  his  indomitable 
habits  of  indolence  and  dissipation, 
to  keep  the  house  aboon  their  head, 
and  apuear  respectable."  The  sot, 
at  length,  was  one  day  found  at  a 
dike-side,  smothered  in  the  fumes  of 
his  own  potations,  to  the  great  joy  of 
liis  wife's  relations.  The  widow, 
after  shedding  some  natural  tears  of 
sorrow  over  his  bier,  bethought  her¬ 
self  of  a  means  of  livelihood ;  and 
having  always,  during  the  greatest 
of  her  difficidties,  contrived  to  make 
some  little  addition  to  her  stock  of 
furniture,  she  resolved  to  commence 
a  lodging-house,  for  tlie  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  such  eccentric  individuals  as 
might  wish  to  establish  a  temporary 
residence  in  the  Burgh..  To  this 
scheme  she  came  to  superadd  that 
of  a  grocery  shop ;  and  as  she  en¬ 
joyed  a  cow's  grass  in  her  own  right, 
and  was  proprietrix  of  a  thriving 
piggery,  her  revenue  was  altogether 
so  considerable  as  to  class  her  among 
the  magnates  of  the  town  of  Dub- 
slacks.  Her's  was  a  liome-hou^e,  or 
housc-of-call,  on  a  Sabbath-day,  to 
most  of  tlie  farmers'  daughters  a- 
round ;  and  there  all  letters  or  par¬ 
cels  for  their  families,  whether 
brought  by  the  post  or  by  the  car¬ 
rier,  were  direct^  to  be  left.  That 
a  young  lady  was  upon  visiting  terms 
with  ^lrs  Jardine,  was  a  sure  pass- 
lK)rt  to  the  best  society  of  all  the 
neighbouring  towns.  The  circum¬ 
stance,  also,  of  her  being  an  heritor  of 
the  parish  gave  her  some  little  con¬ 
sequence  witli  the  Minister;  and 
when  that  gentleman's  lady  and  she 
happened  to  be  in  conjunction  at  a 
tea-party,  the  event  was  noised 
abr(^,  and  descanted  upon  as  the 
ne  pluj  ultra  of  gentility. 

The  appearance  of  Mrs  Jardine 
at  once  impressed  me  with  a  notion 
of  her  mental  suneriority  over  the 
common  herd  with  whom  she  was 
doomed  to  associate.  She  was  in 
deep  mourning,  and  wore  the  wi¬ 
dow's  cap,  having  a  deep  and  taste- 
fuUy-cnmped  border ;  and  h^  breast 
was  modestly  conceal^  by  a  double 
folded  napkin  of  book-muslin,  which 
•hons  like  virgin  snow  amidst  the 
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surrounding  blackness.  About  her 
neck  was  that  other  decent  emblem 
of  widowhood,  a  black  neck-strinp. 
Her  manner  was  composed,  but 
kindly  ;  and  the  frank  benevolence 
which  beamed  in  her  countenance 
was  dashed  with  an  air  of  thought¬ 
ful  melancholy,  which  well  suited 
her  forlorn  situation.  “  I've  brought 
yea  lodger,  Mrs  Jardine,"  said  Sirs 
Mason,  “  sic  as  he  ij."  “  You’re 
most  welcome,  Sir,"  said  the  other 
lady,  addressing  herself  to  me,  “  to 
sic  accommodation  as  my  house  can 
afford  ;  but,"  observing  me  discon¬ 
certed  by  the  double  entendre  M’ith 
which  mine  former  hostess  had  con¬ 
cluded  her  introduction  of  me,  “  yc 
inaunna  be  ofi'ended  at  Mrs  Mason’s 
jokes.  \e  maun  ken  we  had  a  Mi¬ 
nister  ance,  that,  when  he  came  first 
to  the  parish,  in  praying  for  the 
Magistrates,  according  to  auld  use 
and  wont,  prayed  for  them  ‘  sic  as 
they  are  ;*  and  the  Magistrates  of 
Dubslacks,  sic  as  they  are,  ha'e  been 
a  bye- word  ever  since,  far  and  near. 
But,  Sir,  I'm  feared  1  can  only  of¬ 
fer  ye  a  bed-room,  for  the  sitting- 
room  is  occupied  by  another  lodger, 
Mr  Heaviland,  a  nice,  cracky  auld 
gentleman  ;  but  I  daresay  he’ll  ha’e 
nae  objection  to  your  sharing  it  wi’ 
him,  if  ye  can  agree  about  it.”  i^Irs 
Jardine  forthwith  proceeded  up 
stairs,  to  consult  the  old  gentleman’s 
inclinations  on  the  subject,  and  soon 
returned  with-  an  invitation  to  me 
to  spend  the  evening  with  him. 

On  entering  the  room,  the  first 
object  which  arrested  my  attention 
was  Mr  Heaviland  himself,  in  tlie 
act  of  stirring  the  contents  of  a  m- 
pacious  bowl,  filled  to  the  brim  with 
rum-punch,  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  which  ascended  in  a  thick  vapour, 
which  diffused  itself  through  t^ 
whole  apartment.  He  was  dressw 
in  a  style  which  at  once  satisfied  the 
beholder  that  he  was  far  from  inat¬ 
tentive  to  his  personal  comforts- 
His  coat  was  of  snuff-brown,  itudded 
with  brass  buttons  of  an  enormous 
size,  beneath  which  he  wore  a  scar¬ 
let  waistcoat  of  ample  dimensions , 
bis  pantaloons  were  of  the  same  stu 
with  his  coat ;  and  his  legs  were  suu 
farther  intrenched  in  a 
shins,  which  their  wearer 
hang  down  in  huge  fblda, 
of  every  notion  of  symmetry.  Hit  to 
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s  robust,  but  beneath  the  middle  counted  for  this  incident  in  his  his- 
and  his  physiognomy  was  re-  tory,  by  saying  that  it  arose  from  the 
inarkablv  striking.  His  forehead  Captain,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
towered 'magnificently,  until  it  ter-  the  Lieutenant,  having  been  so  un- 
ininated  in  the  apex  of  the  indivi-  fortunate  as  to  capture  a  fort  belong- 
(lual,  which  was  entirely  bald.  Mr  ing  to  the  enemy.  The  Captain, 
Htaviland’s  nose  did  not,  like  the  it  was  said,  after  the  British  fleet 

noses  of  other  men,  originate  between  had  forced  the  passage,  was  dis- 

ihecves,  but  shot  boldly  out  from  patched  on  shore  with  a  foraging 
the  tehead,  of  which  it  seemed  party,  who,  as  bad  luck  would  have 
to  be  merely  an  elongation,  and  its  it,  fell  in  with  a  fort,  the  garrison  of 
inclination  downwards  was  so  slight,  which  were  so  panic-struck  with  the 
and  disproportioned  to  the  fall  of  the  martial  appearance  of  the  Captain 
rest  of  the  face,  that  it  terminated  in  and  his  band,  that,  without  a  shot 
a  huee  bulb,  or  promontory,  which  having  been  fired  on  either  side,  they 
bad  the  peculiarity  of  being  so  ex-  capitulated  on  the  simple  condition 
reedingly  muscular,  that  Mr  Heavi-  of  having  their  throats  respected, 
land  could,  by  mere  volition,  twist  it  The  Captain’s  friends  still  further 
in:o  forms  the  most  portentous  and  asserted,  that  it  was  his  unexampled 
expressive.  His  eyes  did  not  lack  generosity,  in  consenting  to  terms  so 
lustre,  but  they  were  restless  and  agi-  rcr/y  favourable  to  the  enemy,  which 
tated,— perpetually  oscillating  from  had  incensed  the  Government  against 
one  extremity  to  the  other  of  their  him.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Captain 
sockets,  with  a  rapidity  which  was  Maefergus  had  degenerated  into  a 
truly  as  incalculable  as  it  was  mar-  simpering,  superlative  coxcomb.  As 
vellous.  His  cheeks  were  perfectly  he  was  the  only  individual  in  the 
sTjUare  and  perpendicular,  and  seem-  place  who  united  in  his  person  the 
cd  to  serve  as  bastions  to  the  central  characters  of  a  hero  and  a  lover,  he 
parts  of  his  countenance.  His  whole  was  naturally  in the  mind’s  eye” 
appearance  struck  me  as  that  of  a  of  all  the  reading  damsels  of  the  vi- 
inan  who  had  travelled  much, — w’ho  cinity,  w'ho,  in  laying  siege  to  his 
had  renounced  all  connection  with  heart,  had  completely  undermined 
the  frivolities  of  the  world,  and  was  that  great  outwork — his  understand- 
disposed  to  share  in  its  substantial  ing.  In  his  communications  with 
tujoyments, — a  man  of  observation,  these  impassioned  beings,  he  had 
—a  citizen  of  the  world,  in  short, —  adopted  the  manners  of  the  profess- 
^hrewd,  inquisitive,  and  penetrating,  ed  sentimentalist.  His  favourite  to- 
And  such  1  found  him  to  be.  In  pics  of  discourse  were  himself  and 
his  conversation  he  always  instructed  his  horse,  a  miserable  old  yaud,  which 
or  astonished,  by  the  extent  or  the  he  employed  in  leading  his  peats, 
onipnality  of  his  information.  His  and  ploughing  about  five  acres  of 
language,  perhaps,  was  too  peregri-  ground  which  belonged  to  him  by 
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the  room,  and  receivetl  me  most 
courteously, — Mr  Ileaviland  with  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  with  a  grin  of  maudlin  sensibi¬ 
lity.  The  former  pressed  me,  in  a 
tone  both  friendly  and  imperative,  to 
take  my  scat  near  an  excellent  ]>cat 
fire  which  blazed  in  the  grate ;  and, 
when  so  seated,  my  kind  entertainer 
proceeded  to  complete  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  his  punch  by  an  infusion  of 
lemon.  Above  the  mantel-piece  was 
suspended  an  ancient  looking-glass, 
ornamented  at  the  summit  with  a 
nosegay  stuck  upright,  and  two  pea¬ 
cock-feathers  laid  crossways,  with 
their  plumage  depending.  Behind 
the  glass  lay,  half-concealed,  a  few 
tobacco-pipes,  and  a  small  package 
of  tbe  Trans- Atlantic  weed,  destined 
for  the  solace  and  comfort  of  Mr 
Ileaviland.  On  one  side  of  this  fix¬ 
ture  were  hung  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  in  sampler-w’ork,  the  frame 
whereof  bore  the  marks  of  an  injury 
which  it  had  received  from  the  hands 
of  the  vvHjuhile  bailie,  in  one  of  his 
drunken  fits.  On  the  other  side  was 
a  string  of  proverbs,  also  in  sampler 
work,  followed  up  with  a  pious  in¬ 
vocation  by  its  fair  artist,  and  the 
date  of  her  nativity.  On  the  inantel- 
))iece  reclined  the  “  babes  in  the 
wood,”  in  a  frame  of  pasteboard ; 
there  also  lay  Mr  Heaviland’s  massive 
silver-watch ;  and  there  also  stood 
two  gaudy  paroquets,  in  a  musing 
attitude,  as  become  things  of  stucco. 

The  conversation,  which  com¬ 
menced  on  the  part  of  our  host,  was 
vigorously  sustained  for  some  time ; 
and  the  glass  circulated  with  such 
rapidity,  as  very  soon  to  fire  the 
brain  of  Captain  Maefergus,  whose 
tongue,  after  some  finical  endeavours 
to  look  big  on  his  part,  refused  to 
perform  its  functions;  his  eyes  be¬ 
came  fixed  and  glazy ;  and,  with  a 
tremendous  hiccup,  he  dropped  upon 
the  floor,  motionless  and  insensible. 
This  was  a  signal  for  Mrs  Jardine  to 
dispatch  a  message  to  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  of  the  Captain's  domestics — a 
stout  brawny  wench,  who  soon  ar¬ 
rived,  and,  writh  the  assistance  of  his 
oow-herd,  succeeded  in  transporting 
the  hero  down  a  long  retired  une,  to 
his  own  domicile. 

The  conversation  of  Mr  Heaviland, 
which  had  hitherto  been  hilarious 
and  varied,  now  assumed  a  more  de- 
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terminate  form;  it  grew  serious 
ethical,  and  didactic ;  and,  in  onUi 
to  mark  the  transition,  he  invited 
me,  with  some  formality,  to  join  him 
in  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  The  treatment 
of  children  by  their  parents,  above 
all  other  themes,  seemed  most  to  en¬ 
gross  his  mind.  “  Parental  severity," 
he  observed,  “  though  morally  bad 
in  itself,  has,  1  am  ]>ersuadcd,  pro- 
duced  great  and  beneficial  results  to 
society.  AVhat  else  is  the  origin  of 
much  of  that  adventurous  energy  to 
be  remarked  in  many  individuals, 
which  proves  either  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  to  mankind,  according  to  the 
direction  which  is  given  to  it?  A 
boy's  mind,  like  his  body,  maybe 
pampered, — it  may  be  stuffed,  even 
to  w  Hsea,  w’ith  admonitions, — it  may 
be  pruned  of  every  unseemly  luxu- 
riancy, — but  what  then?  ItlHConits 
sickly  and  cmaciatetl ;  and  the  un¬ 
happy  boy,  when  he  arrives  at  man¬ 
hood,  in  place  of  trusting  to  his  own 
judgment,  which,  indeed,  has  been 
rendered  incapable  of  exertion,  steers 
his  course  implicitly  by  the  maxims 
which  he  has  imbibed ;  and  these, 
even  when  sound,  (as  they  often  are, 
at  the  best,  problematical,)  it  is  ten 
to  one,  that,  wanting  the  intuitive 
faculty,  he  will  most  fatally  misapply 
in  practice.  A  boy,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  education  has  been  ne¬ 
glected, — who  has  been  caprieiouslv 
and  unmercifully  scourged  and  bul- 
fetted  from  infancy, — who  sees  no 
prop  for  him  along  the  rugged  paths 
of  life  in  a  parent's  affection, — whose 
feelings  have  been  exacerbated  by 
every  species  of  privation,  contumely, 
and  disgrace,— the  heart  of  that  bov 
throbs  with  the  proud  thought  of 
avenging  his  unmerited  wrongs,  by 
eclipsing,  at  some  future  period,  those 
who  inflicted  them,  with  his 
cendent  greatness;  his  roiinl  is  for¬ 
tified  against  calamity  by  a  long 
train  of  suffering,  and  is  enMhleO 
by  resentment ;  by  practice,  it  nas 
bwn  rendered  artful, 
and  fertile  in  expedients.  The 
raent  that  he  feels  assure^  of  hu 
strength,  he  cuts  the  cords  wnm 
bind  him  to  his  home;  and,  un 
friended,  helpless,  and 
launches  into  life  an  intrepid  wre  - 
turer;  and,  before  he  calls  huDJ® 
man,  acquires  more  real 
wisdom  than  it  to  be  obtained  J 


1  narf  men  in  the  course  of  a  life-  scendetl,  was  all  but  overpowered  by 
•  *  M’hat,  for  example,  is  the  horrid  anticipations ;  but  as  my  fa- 
^  *Tv  history  of  your  Scotch  pack-  tber  (who  had  taken  the  precaution 
^*en_-the  greatest  prodigies  that  I  of  fixing  me  with  ropes  to  his  dis- 
k’  .  of-but  that  they  were  step-  secting- table,  upon  which  there  was 
rhilciron  or  treated  as  such  ?  Or  extended  a  human  corpse,  overspread 
vhat  else  has  been  the  early  history  with  a  linen  cloth)  prepared  to  with- 
of  many  men  in  more  exalted  spheres,  draw,  rage  and  despair  took  posses- 
who  have  reached  fame  and  fortune  sion  of  my  breast,  and  in  accents  al- 
bv  their  own  unassisted  industry  ?  most  unearthly,  I  imprecated  every 
For  myself,  when  a  child,  I  was  curseof  Heaven  upon  his  unparalleled 
loatlud' by  my  mother,  and  detested  brutality.  These  feelings  were  but 
hv  mv  father  ;  and  as  he  had  per-  of  short  endurance,  as  I  surveyed  the 
suadeil  himself  that  parental  dignity  dismal  abode,  then  faintly  illumina- 
was  only  to  be  supported  by  excessive  ted  by  a  lamp,  which,  with  most  re- 
ri>  our,  he  could  afford  to  indulge  fined  cruelty,  my  father  had  placed 
his  hatred  of  me  upon  a  moral  prin-  out  of  my  reach  upon  the  table  be- 
rinle.”  Here  Mr  Heaviland's  eyes  fore  me.  Here  was  I  immured  fa- 
Hashed  fire,— his  nostrils  expanded,  thorns  deep  below  the  ground,  every 
-and  throwing  himself  back  in  his  object  that  met  ray  eyes  pregnant 
chair,  after  shaking  the  ashes  hastily  with  horror,  and  shut  out  from  all 
irom his piiK',  “Never,”  he  exclaim-  human  assistance.  Before  me  lay  a 
ed,  (looking  towards  the  ceiling,  as  corpse,  the  dull  heavy  effluvia  arising 
with  his  thumb  he  thrust  a  fresh  sup-  from  which  convinced  me  that  it 
ply  of  tobacco  into  hispii>e,)  “  never  was  in  the  incipient  stages  of  putre- 
shall  I  forget  the  barbarities  which  faction.  Above  me  dangled  a  num- 
1  had  to  endure  in  my  childhood,  ber  of  skeletons,  which  seemed  to 
Kven  when  my  brains  were  swelter-  look  down  with  grim  delight,  as  if 
mg  under  an  American  sun,  or  my  claiming  a  fellowship  in  suflering 
blood  suffering  congelation  in  the  re-  with  me.  It  is  almost  impossible 
gions  of  Greenland,  never  could  I  ever  entirely  to  dissociate  the  idea  of 
banish  these  one  moment  from  my  intelligence  frorn  that  of  the  human 
rtcollcction.  You  must  know,  Sir,’^’  form.  As  I  gaze^  upon  these  vestiges 
continued  he  abruptly,  and  with  an  of  mortal  man,  imagination  supplied 
air  of  scornful  defiance,  “  my  father  them  with  the  organs  of  vision  ;  they 
was  a  butcher,  and  the  article  which  seemed  informed  with  some  myste- 
be  dealt  in  was  human  flesh ;  in  rious  attributes  of  mind,  and  each 
other  words,  he  was  a  dissector,  and  assumed  a  countenance  of  peculiar 
sold  out  the  carcases  of  his  fellow-  expression.  On  a  shelf  at  one  end  of 
nien,in  limbs  and  joints,  to  students  the  room  was  placed  a  row  of  heads, 
of  anatomy.  His  house  was  in  one  Such  a  scene  might  be  considered  the 
of  the  most  retired  lanes  of  London ;  consummation  of  horrors.  Yet  I  felt 
and  in  a  dark  and  dreary  cellar  be-  that  it  might  be  aggravated  by  any 
ntath,  which  the  light  of  day  never  sound,  which  I  could  not  account  for, 
penetrated,  he  performed  his  revolt-  invading  the  dismal  silence  of  -the 
big  operations.  One  day  having  hap-  place.  The  noise  even  of  a  mouse, 
pened  to  offend  him,  1  was  adjudged  at  this  instant,  would  have  frozen  me 
by  my  inhuman  parent  to  be  con-  with  terror,  since  1  could  not  con¬ 
fined  in  this  horrible  dungeon,  there  ceive  that  any  thing  living,  which 
to  beat  a  drum  all  the  night  long,  was  not  possessed  of  damnable  in¬ 
fer  the  purpose  of  frightening  away  stincts,  would  chuse  to  visit  my 
the  rats,  who  resorted  to  it  in  swarms,  loathsome  prison-house.  The  mosC 
to  share  with  ray  father  the  plunder  puny  animal  would  have  appeared 
of  the  church-yard.  It  was  in  vain  an  incarnate  fiend  in  my  iroagina- 
^t,  in  attitudes  the  most  humble  tion.  To  guard  against  surprises  of 
•to  moving,  I  prayed  for  a  remission  this  kind,  I  commenced  beating  the 
of  the  dreadful  sentence.  My  cries  drum,  and  persevered  in  the  exercise, 
^cre  disregarded,  as  1  was  dragged  until  the  sound  of  an  old  clock,  which 
^ong  the  steep  and  tortuous  passage  belonged  to  a  church  in  the  neigh- 
^nich  conducted  to  the  ^infernal  bourhood,  announced  the  hour  of  mid- 
“^nables.  My  imagination,  as  1  de-  night.  All  the  little  courage  which 
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I  hail  stored  up  to  support  me  in 
this  dread  crisis,  now  abandoned  ine. 
The  suspended  skeletons  appeared  all 
at  once  to  grin  more  vivaciously,  as 
if  acted  upon  by  a  genial  influence, 
and  every  moment  1  exijected  them 
to  descend  and  perform  some  un¬ 
hallowed  freak.  A  deeper  gloom 
overspread  the  apartment ;  and  I 
believed  that  a  host  of  spirits  had 
silently  congregated,  and  were  now 
flitting  about,  making  the  air  so  cum¬ 
brous,  that  I  felt  its  weight,  and 
stoop^  down,  covering  my  face  with 
my  hands,  which  were  rested  upon 
the  table.  For  the  promise  of  worlds 
1  would  not,  at  that  moment,  have 
ventured  to  respire  audibly, — much 
less  to  sound  the  drum.  My  auda¬ 
ciousness,  1  did  not  doubt,  would 
let  loose  against  me  the  collective 
vengeance  of  a  legion  of  demons. 
At  one  time,  in  the  agony  of  terror, 

1  felt  tempted  by  some  inexplicable 
feeling  to  shout,  but  the  very  dread 
of  doing  so  curdled  ray  blood,  and  I 
sat  coiled  up,  persuaded  that  the  mid¬ 
night  visitors  of  the  place  had  at  last 
assumed  palpable  forms, — that  they 
w'ere  staring  upon  me,  and  delibera¬ 
ting  on  my  fate.  All  at  once,  I  heard 
a  noise  like  the  rustling  of  flowing 
garments, — the  harbinger,  1  thought, 
of  some  dignitary  in  the  world  of 
spirits.  Something  heavy  fell  at  ray 
feet.  It  was,  though  then  unknown 
to  me,  some  sere- clothes  which  had 
been  piled  upon  an  adjoining  chair. 
By  a  sudden  impulse,  1  determined 
to  brave  my  fate,  and  1  looked  up, 
every  nerve  in  my  system  quivering 
with  apprehension.  Good  God  !wha  t 
did  I  behold!  The  sere-clothes,  in 
their  descent,  had  brought  with  them 
tlie  sheet  which  covered  the  subject 
upon  the  table— the  naked  corpse  of 
a  tall,  corpulent  man,  with  twodeadly 
gashes  across  his  throat!  I  felt  a 
swimming  in  my  head,  and  a  leaden 
pressure  upon  my  eye- lids.  I  fell 
into  a  swoon,  in  which  I  did  not 
long  remain  ;  and  when  I  recovered, 

1  felt  an  augmentation  of  courage, 
or  rather  the  highly-excited  state  of 
my  feelings  served  me  for  courage. 

1  drew  my  hand  across  my  brow,  to 
convince  myself  tliat  I  was  in  being  ; 

I  coughed ;  I  even  ventured  to  touch 
the  mangled  carcase  before  me,  in 
order  to  give  to  my  judgment  the  as¬ 
cendancy  over  ray  feelings.  My  fears. 
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how'ever,  still  predominated ;  and  1 

shut  my  eyes,  as  being  the  most 
vulnerable  part  of  me.  After  sonic 
vain  attempts  to  constrain  my  mimj  ! 
into  a  state  of  abstraction,  1  heard 
a  faint  melancholy  sound,  like  tha. 
by  which  a  person  expresses  the  com¬ 
pound  feeling  of  grief  and  surprise 
at  the  calamity  of  another,  and  which 
is  produced  by  withdrawing  tlie  tin 
of  the  tongue  from  the  palate.  1 
summoned  up  courage  to  look  to  the 
place  whence  the  noise  proceeded; 
and  keeping  my  face  concealed  with 
my  hands,  1  saw  one  of  the  heads 
nodding  to  me,  and,  as  it  moved, 
uttering  the  ominous  sound  which  I 
have  described.  The  blood  instant¬ 
ly  forsook  my  heart,  but  rushing  to 
it  again  with  a  mechanical  impulsi*, 

I  screamed  aloud,  and  with  my 
eyeballs  strained  to  their  utmost 
stretch,  gazed  at  the  terrible  object. 
The  same  moment,  a  huge  rat,  plump 
and  oleaginous,  made  a  sweep  from 
behind  the  head,  and  jumped  upon 
the  floor.  It  was  this  animal  whicli, 
by  sucking  the  sanguineous  moisture 
about  the  neck,  had  caused  the 
strange  sound,  and  also  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  bead.  Such  a  revolu¬ 
tion  bad  my  feelings  undergone  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  that  now  there 
was  nothing  I  dreaded  so  much  as 
silence,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
rat  actually  served  to  revive  luy 
spirits.  Enjoying  a  state  of  compa¬ 
rative  composure,  1  heard  the  sound 
of  footsteps,  and  the  trailing  of  some 
heavy  substance  along  the  stair-case. 
The  door  opened,  when  my  father 
and  two  of  his  familiars  entered,  bear¬ 
ing  a  dead  body.  The  latter  started 
on  beholding  me,  and  ventured  gruf¬ 
fly  to  remonstrate  with  my  father 
on  his  conduct.  He  who,  1  believe, 
upon  seeing  me,  felt  some  compunc¬ 
tious  qualms,  appeared  to  yieW  to 
their  intercessions,  and  dismissed  me 
to  my  bed.  So  capricious,  and  so  na¬ 
turally  generous  are  the  feelings  ot 
mankind,  that,  at  that  instant,  my 
heart  swelled  with  an  exuberance 
of  gratitude  and  filial  aff^tion.  A  y 
sleep  was  restless,  and  disturb  ny 
the  most  hideous  dreams;  and  when 
I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I  folj. 
my  knees,  and,  in  the  blessed  1^ 
of  the  sun,  poured  out  my 
thanksgiving  to  its  Almighty  Grea- 
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IRISH  MIRACLES. 

(  Concluded, ) 


It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Letter- 
writer,  who  believes  in  relicsy  as  he 
tells  us,  is  most  indignant  at  those 
who  cavil  at  the  Irish  miracles,  or 
that  he  should  quote  the  miracles 
pretended  to  have  been  wrought  by 
St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  and  St.  Xavier.  How  can  we 
believe  St.  Augustine,  when  we  see 
him  working  miracles  to  convince  the 
Britons  that  for  cousin-germans  to 
marry  is  a  sin,  and  that  those  who 
did  so  would  have  no  children,  when 
the  whole  Jewish  nation,  he  must 
have  known,  sprung  from  that  con¬ 
nection  How  can  any  one  believe 
St.  Bernard,  when  he  dares,  in  the 
face  of  Louis  VII.  of  France,  his 
Queen  and  Nobles,  and  before  Con- 
radelll.  of  Germany,  excite  them 
to  go  to  tli^  Holy  War,  declaring, 
with  unhesitating  assurance,  that 
he  had  a  divine  commission  to  fore- 
tel  its  glorious  success  ?  The  Cru- 
Mde  was  accordingly  undertaken. 
The  two  Sovereigns,  with  the  flower 
of  their  nobility,  and  the  strength 
of  their  kingdoms,  marched  for  Je¬ 
rusalem.  But  before  their  arrival 
in  the  Holy  Land,  the  greatest  part 
of  their  numerous  and  well-appoint- 
id  armies  melted  away,  and  perish¬ 
ed  miserably  ;  some  by  famine,  some 
by  the  swords  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tans,  some  by  shipwreck,  and  a  con- 
iidcrable  number  by  the  perfidious 
cnielty  of  the  Greeks  !  Such  were 
the  results  of  St.  Bernard's  divine 
commission,  results  calculated  to 
put  every  one  on  their  guard,  as 
to  his  pretended  illuminations  and 
wonder-working  powers— the  mere 
Illusions  of  a  heated,  visionary,  and 
enthusiastic  mind. 

As  to  St.  Xavier  raising  to  life  Jive 
Of  Jiw  dead  persons,  any  body  may 
wheve  it  who  will;  we  will  not  hinder 
oern,  though  we  must  admire  their 
credulity.  H’’e  wonder  how  the  Let- 
r- writer  omitted  the  miracle  of  “  8t. 
ntnony,  whose  preachings  on  ship- 
attracted  afl  the  fishes  in  the 
t  which,  in  order  to  listen  to  his 
Pous  discourse,  held  their  heads  out 
he  water ! !  !'*  This  would  have 
a  match  for  St.  Xavier's;  and, 
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with  Tertullian's  bravado  before  the 
Heathen  Magistrates,  that  he  would 
produce  a  person  possessed  by  the 
Devil,  and  exorcise  him,  would  have 
made  a  very  pretty  trio  in  the  le¬ 
gendary  gallery  of  St.  Joseph  Rane- 
laigh,  Dublin. 

The  Letter-writer  ends  his  long 
list  of  miraculous  evidence  for  the 
continuation  of  miracles,  by  making 
St.  Jerome  ask  Vigilantius  “  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that,  in  this  vile  dust 
and  ashes  of  the  martyrs,  there  is  so 
great  a  manifestation  of  signs  and 
miracles  We  shall  answer  for  Vi¬ 
gilantius  : — The  prospect  of  gain, 
and  the  ambitious  desire  of  being 
reverenced  by  the  multitude,  and  the 
crowds  of  suppliants  which  flocked 
to  them  with  rich  presents,  in  order 
to  obtain  succour  from  the  supposed 
virtues  of  these  relicsj  under  the 
afflictions  they  suffered,  or  the  dan¬ 
gers  they  dreaded,  made  the  Priest¬ 
hood  of  those  days  nourish  and  fo¬ 
ment,  by  every  stratagem,  this  rage 
for  relics,  in  the-  more  ignorant  and 
superstitious  softs  of  the  Church. 

‘Mt  was  not  enough,"  says  Mo- 
sheim,  “  to  reverence  departed  Saints, 
and  to  confide  in  their  intercession 
and  succours :  it  was  not  enough  to 
clothe  them  with  an  imaginary  power 
of  healing  diseases,  working  mira^ 
cles,  and  delivering  from  all  sorts  of 
calamities  and  dangers ;  their  bones, 
their  clothes,  the  apparel  and  furni¬ 
ture  they  had  possessed  during  their 
lives,  the  very  ground  which  they 
had  touched,  or  in  which  their  pu¬ 
trid  carcases  were  laid,  were  treated 
with  a  stupid  veneration,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  retain  the  marvellous  virtue 
of  healing  all  disorders  both  of  body 
and  mind,  and  of  defending  such  as 
possessed  them  against  all  the  as¬ 
saults  and  devices  of  Satan." 

“  The  demand,"  continues  he,  '‘for 
relics  was  prodigious  and  universal, 
— the  Clergy  employed  all  their  dex¬ 
terity  to  satisfy  these  demands,  and 
were  far  from  being  nice  in  the  me¬ 
thods  they  used  for  that  end.  Mi¬ 
racles  were  wrought  in  abundance,— 
the  bodies  of  the  Saints  were  sought 
by  fasting  and  prayer,  instituted  by 
3  F 
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the  Priest  ;  and,  by  a  wonderful  plea  was,  they  transcended  human 
concatenation,  like  cause  and  effect,  understanding, 
the  prayer  never  failed  to  lead  them  Wc  are  most  ready  and  to 
to  the  holy  carcase,  which  they  im-  grant,  that  many  things  have  iran- 
l)iously  gave  out  was  in  consequence  pened,  and  are  still  happening,  that 
of  the  miraculous  suggestion  or  in-  are  w'ondrous,  and  iK'yoiul  our 
spiration  of  God.”  powers  satisfactorily  to  account  lor 

Oh  !  how  has  the  world  been  but  which  it  would  be  rash  to  consi- 
abused  by  Priestcraft !  Shall  the  der  miraculous.  Time,  which  has  of. 
wisdom  and  the  science  of  the  nine-  ten  thrown  light  on  them,  has  show  n 
teenth  century  allow  it  to  return  ?  that  they  were  merely  the  results  of 
Shall  we  be  led  to  believe  that  Prince  the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature,  unknown 
llohenlohe  is  endowed  by  Heaven  to  us  at  the  time, 
to  cure  diseases,  comfort  dejected  The  love  of  the  marvellous  is  so 
minds,  save  sinking  Ireland,  and,  re-  mixed  up  with  our  nature,  that  wi 
lieving  her  sick  from  all  maladies,  are  ever  ready  to  become  the  du^xs 
and  her  Catholic  i>opulation  from  all  of  this  passion.  Hence  there  are  no 
oppression,  to  lift  them  at  once  into  opinions,  however  absurd,  and  no 
the  seat  of  power,  and  give  to  them  miracles,  however  improbable,  that 
the  glorious  ascendancy  ?  a  weak,  ignorant,  and  superstitious 

The  knavery  and  dexterity  of  the  multitude  will  not  swallow.  Thi.', 
Greeks  found  a  rich  prey  in  the  La-  has  certainly  been  the  eifect  of  these 
tin  relic-hunters.  The  legs,  arms,  pretended  miracles  upon  the  (’a- 
skulls,  and  jaw  -bones  of  Pagans  and  tholic  population  of  Ireland  ;  they 
monkeys,  were  sold  for  those  of  have  been  ensnared  by  the  impious 
Saints  ;  “  and  thus  the  Latin  Church  attempt  of  Hohenlohe,  and  the  I’as- 
canie,”  says  Alosheim,  “  to  the  pos-  toral  Letters  of  Dr  Murray  and  Dr 
session  of  those  celebrated  relics  of  Doyle.  These,  and  such  efforts,  have 
St.  Mark,  St.  James,  St.  Bartbolo-  ri vetted  the  chains  of  a  degradin;: 
mew,  Cyprian,  Pantaleon,  and  others,  superstition  more  firmly  around  the 
which  they  show  at  this  day  with  so  necks  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and 
much  ostentation,”  and  which  have  which  it  will  take  ages  to  tear  and 
wrought  so  many  miraculous  cures*  !  burst  asunder.  So  firmly  persuaded 
Is  there  no  knavery,  no  dexterity  in  are  they  of  the  truth  of  these  mi¬ 
ll  ohenlohe’s  cures  racles,  that  though  an  angel  from 

Such  arc  the  instances  which  this  Heaven,  even  St.  Peter  himself,  were 
Letter-writer  has  produced  of  al-  to  descend  and  preach  against  them 
leged  true  miracles.  ^Ve  give  them  as  impostures,  they  would  not  Ix- 
up  to  him  without  the  least  scruple,  lieve.  There  is  a  witchery  about 
believing  that  such  pretended  pro-  miracles,  which,  like  the  stories  oi 
digies  have  only  to  be  read  by  ra-  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  always  finds 
tional  minds  to  be  treated  with  the  a  ready  admittance  into  a  Catholic 
contempt  they  deserve.  A  little  re-  heart. 

flection  will  convince  any  one  that  We^iavejust  one  remark  more  to 
the  greater  part  of  those  lying  wonders  make  on  this  part  of  the  Letter,  and 
were  unquestionably  forged,  after  the  that  is,  with  regard  to  the  author  s 
time  of  Charlemagne,  by  monastic  triumphant  tone,  that,  by  such  evi- 
writers,  who  had  both  the  inclination  dence  for  the  existence  of  miracles 
and  the  leisure  to  edify  the  Church  and  miraculous  powers  continued  m 
by  these  pious  frauds.  The  same  the  Church,  he  has  made  out  a 
impostors  who  peopled  the  celestial  strong  case.  He  boasts  unani- 

regions  with  fictitious  Saints,  em-  tnov^  testimony  of  the  Fathers, Chun 

ployed  also  their  fruitful  imaginations  Historians,  and  others,**  in  support 
in  embellishing,  with  false  miracles,  of  his  position.  Now,  by  adopting 
and  various  other  impertinent  forge-  his  memod,  and  believing  every  minS 
ries,  the  history  of  those '‘who  had  for  Gospel  that  we  find  stated  y 
l^n  real  martyrs  or  confessors  in  Historians  and  Fathers,  we  cou 
the  cause  of  Christ:  and  their  in-  make  out  a  much  stronger  case  or 
ventions  were  nobly  defended ;  the  the  existence  of  witchcraft.  ^  o 


See  Mosheini,  Vol.  II.  pp.  321 — 325. 
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ove  it,  trines  of  Scripture ;  and,  therefore, 
vs  and  being,  according  to  St.  John,  under 
tlje  anathema  of  Heaven,  miracles 
from  Heaven  could  not,  consistently 
with  the  truth  of  God,  be  wrought 
in  her  favour,  to  prove  her  wdiat  she 
is  not — the  only  true  Church;  be¬ 
cause  this  would  be  Heaven  working 
a  miracle,  or  empowering  the  Prince 
avowing  Hohenlohe  to  work  one  in  his  name, 
to  establish  a //e  ;  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  if  Heaven  could  not  do  this,  the 
Prince’s  cures  are  not  miraculous — 
he  is  without  a  Divine  commission — 
and,  therefore,  is  either  an  enthusi¬ 
ast  or  impostor.  This  conclusion 
settles  the  whole  question  :  it  is  in¬ 
vincible,  and  cannot  be  overturned. 

. .  ‘is  welcome  to  either 

limb  of  the  alternative,  as  also  Drs 
Murray  and  Doyle. 

The  idea  that  these  cures  are 
gilt,  in  order,  as  the  Prince 
that  faith  in  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  which  in  these  days  is  so 
much  fallen  away,  might  be  revived 
amongst  the  many  denominations  of 
“is  absurd.  Signs  are 
for  them  that  believe  not,  not  for 
them  that  believe.”  The  object  of 
the  primitive  miracles  was,  not  to 
explain  doctrines,  but  to  convert 
Pagans.  The  object  of  the  Prince’s 
is  to  settle  doctrines.  This  pretence 
is  nothing  novely  though  sufficiently 
absurd.  It  is  built  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Franciscans  and  Domi- 

^ ,  _  _  _j,  through  nicans,  each  of  whom  wrought  mi- 

tlie  corruption  of  vicious  prejudices  racles  to  prove  and  disprove  the  im- 
and  a  grovelling  superstition,  like  the  maculate  conception.  Suppose,  then, 
Irish  Catholics,  are  willing  to  be  de-  such  a  test  for  the  soundness  of  doc- 
ccived.  Are  not  the  miracles  of  Ves-  trine  remaining  in  the  church  as 
I'asian,  when  in  Egypt,  well  attest-  the  working  of  miracles  to  establish 
^■<1  ?  ^  et  who  believes  them  ?  orthodoxy.  Which  of  these  two  con- 

lollowing  the  plan  of  the  author  tending  parties  was  right?  They 
"e  are  remarking  on,  we  should  now  were  both  staunch  adherents  of  the 
examine  his  critique  upon  the  third  Church  of  Rome — her  best  and  fa- 
yticle  in  No.  LXxVlI.  of  the  vourite  sons.  Both  could  not  be 
Edinburgh  Review,  with  respect  to  right ;  yet  miracle  followed  miracle 


tlie  ('hristians,  but  from  the  records 

the  Justiciary  Tribunals,— from 
judicial  confessions, — from  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Judges,  the  verdicts  of  Ju¬ 
ries,  and  the  multitudes  who  heard 
tile’ deluded  creatures,  in  the  very 
tace  of  torture  and  death,  confess 
tlifir  dealings  with  spirits ; 
their  intercourse  with  the  Devil, 
particularly  their  riding  with  him 
through  the  air  on  broom-sticks,  and 
sailing  the  seas  in  egg-shells  !  &c. 

\c.  &c. 

Nay,  were  we  to  adopt  the  same 
method  as  this  Letter-writer,  we 
eould  bring  as  strong  miracles  from 
I’agan  authors,  wrought  to  disprove  The  Prince 
l  hristian  miracles,  as  he  has  to  prove 
miracles  wrought  by  Saints,  to  con¬ 
firm  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  and  the 
virtue  of  relics.  The  miracles  of  Apol-  wtou 
loiiius  Tyanmus,  and  Archy tas  of  Ta-  says, 
rentuni,  were  highly  celebrated  by  the 
vulgar,  while  they  themselves  were 
brought  upon  the  scene,  and  exhibit¬ 
ed  as  divine  teachers,  and  rivals  of  Christians, 
the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God.  The 
impudent  fictions,  ridiculous  fables, 
and  absurd  miracles,  put  into  the 
Life  of  Aix)llonius,  written  by  Phi- 
lostratus,  are  just  similar  to  the  le¬ 
gends  and  false  miracles  found  in  the 
Komish  Historians  and  Legendary 
fales,  and  are  incapable  of  deceiv¬ 
ing  any  one  possessed  of  a  sound 
mind, — any,  but  such  aS; 
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•  What  a  hamd  idea  does  this  gire  of  the  morals  of  those  Clergy  who  held 
chapter !  In  modem  times,  combinations  to  destroy  indiridaals,  and  carry  their  point, 
have  not  been  wanting.  What  will  the  Cl«gy  not  do  P  '  i  it 

t  How  wonderfully  similar  is  all  this  to  Dr  Murray’s  and  Dr  Doyle’s  conduct .  » 
brings  us  to  think  upon  their  Pastoral  Letters,  and  the  manner  in  whidi  the  w  o 

thing  was  got  up  and  carried  on  at  Ranelaigh. 

^  Behead  the  evil  of  auricular  confession  I 
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imagined  that  the  voice  of  the 
spectre  resembled  that  of  the  Prior 
of  the  Convent ;  and  he  was  not  mis- 
uken ;  hut  not  suspecting  a  fraud, 
he  gave  little  attention  to  this.  The 
Prior  appeared  in  various  forms, 
sometimes  in  that  of  St.  . Barbara,  at 
others  in  that  of  St.  Bernard  :  at 
length  he  assumed  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  clothed 
himself  in  the  habits  that  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  adorn  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  great  festivals.  The 
little  images,  that  on  these  days  are 
set  on  the  altars,  were  made  use  of 
for  angels,  which  being  tied  to  a  cord 
that  passed  through  a  pully  over  Jet- 
zer’s  head,  rose  up  and  down,  and 
(lanced  about  the  pretended  Virgin,  to 
increase  the  delusion.  The  Virgin, 
thus  equipped,  addressed  a  long  dis¬ 
course  to  Jetzer,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  she  told  him,  that  she 
was  conceived  in  original  sin,  though 
she  had  remained  but  a  short  time 
under  that  blemish.  She  gave  him, 
as  a  miraculous  proof  of  her  presence, 
a  host,  or  consecrated  wafer,  which 
turned  from  white  to  red  in  a  mo¬ 
ment;  and  after  various  visits,  in 
which  the  greatest  enormities  were 
transacted,  the  Vir^in~Prior  told 
detzer,  that  she  would  give  him  the 
most  affecting  and  undoubted  marks 
of  her  son’s  love,  by  imprinting  on 
him  the  five  wounds  that  pierced 
«h*sus  on  the  Cross,  as  she  had  done 
before  to  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Catha¬ 
rine.  Accordingly,  she  took  his  hand 
by  force,  and  struck  a  large  nail 
through  it,  which  threw  the  poor  dupe 
into  the  jp-eatest  torment.  The  next 
t'ight  this  masculine  V'irgin  brought, 
as  she  pretended,  some  of  the  linen 
Jn^which  Christ  had  been  buried,  to 
so. ten  the  wound,  and  gave  Jetzer  a 
soporific  draught,  which  had  in  it 
me  blood  of  an  unbaptized  child, 
some  grains  of  incense  and  of  conse- 
r .  some  quicksilver,  the 

®yc»brow8  of  a  child  ;  all 
with  3ome  stupifying  and  poi- 
l^'P’edients,  were  mingled  to- 
^iner  by  the  Prior  with  magic  cere- 

K;l***?r  ^  solemn  dedication  of 

self  to  the  Devil  in  hope  of  his 
CMur.  This  draught  threw  the 
wretch  into  a  sort  of  lethargy, 
nn  ^  monks  imprinted 

Cbri'!  •  ^  the  other  four  wounds  of 
*t,  m  such  a  manner  that  he  felt 
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no  pain.  When  he  awakened,  he 
found,  to  his  unspeakable  joy,  these 
impressions  on  his  body,  and  came  at 
last  to  fancy  himself  a  representative 
of  Christ,  in  the  various  parts  of  his 
passion.  He  was,  in  this  state,  expo¬ 
sed  to  the  admiring  multitude  on  the 
principal  altar  of  the  Convent,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  Francis¬ 
cans.  The  Dominicans  gave  him 
some  other  draughts,  that  threw  him 
into  convulsions,  which  w^re  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  voice  conveyed  through  a 
pipe  into  the  mouths  of  tw'o  images, 
one  of  Mary,  and  another  of  the  child 
Jesus;  the  former  of  which  had 
tears  painted  upon  its  cheeks,  in  a 
lively  manner.  The  little  Jesus  ask¬ 
ed  his  mother,  by  means  of  this  voice, 
(which  was  that  of  the  Prior’s,)  why 
she  wept  ?  and  she  answered,  that 
‘  her  tears  were  owing  to  the  impious 
manner  in  which  the  Franciscans  at¬ 
tributed  to  her  the  honour  that  was 
due  to  him,  in  saying  that  she  was 
conceived  and  born  without  sin.* 

“  The  apparitions,  false  prodigies, 
and  abominable  stratagems  of  these 
Dominicans,  were  repeated  every 
night;  but  the  matter  was  at  length 
so  grossly  over-acted,  that,  simple  as 
Jetzer  was,  he  at  last  discovered  it, 
and  had  almost  killed  the  Prior,  who 
appeared  to  him  one  night  in  the 
form  of  the  Virgin,  with  a  crown  on 
her  head. 

‘‘  The  Dominicans  fearing,  by  this 
discovery,  to  lose  the  fruits  of  their 
imposture,  thought  the  best  method 
would  be  to  own  the  whole  matter  to 
Jetzer,  and  to  engage  him,  by  the 
most  seducing  promises  of  opulence 
and  glory,  to  carry  on  the  cheat. 
Jetzer  was  persuaded,  or  at  least  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  so.  But  the  Domini¬ 
cans,  suspecting  that  he  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  gained  over,  resolved  to  poison 
him  ;  but  his  constitution  was  so  vi¬ 
gorous,  that  though  they  gave  him 
poison  five  several  times,  he  was  not 
destroyed  by  it.  One  day  they  sent 
him  a  loaf  prepared  with  some  spices, 
which,  growing  green  in  a  day  or  two, 
he  threw  a  piece  of  it  to  a  wolf’s 
whelps  that  were  in  the  monastery, 
and  it  killed  them  immediately.  At 
another  time  they  poisoned  the  host, 
or  consecrated  wafer ;  but  as  he  vo¬ 
mited  it  up  soon  after  be  swallowed 
it,  he  escapeil  once  more.  In  short, 
there  were  no  means  of  securing  liim. 
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which  the  most  tletcstible  impiety  pt^ople,  collected,  by  previous iniiina. 
Hiul  barbarity  could  invent,  that  they  tion,  f  rom  different  parts  of  the  coun. 
tlid  not  put  in  practice,  till,  finding  try  to  witness  it.  A  young  nian 
at  last  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  said  to  have  been  blind  froin  hi 
of  the  (’onveiit,  he  threw  himself  into  youth,  was  brought  upon  tlie  sta'^e 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  to  by  the  Priests  and  Friars,  who,  atur 
whom  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  a  number  of  ceremonies,  accompa- 
tbis  infernal  plot.  "I'he  affair  brought  nied  with  prayers,  (what  horrid  pro¬ 
to  Home,  commissaries  w'ere  sent  fanity  !)  restored  him  totheust  of 
from  thence  to  examine  the  matter  ;  his  sight,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
and  the  whole  cheat  being  fully  spectators ! 

proved,  the  four  friars  were  solemnly  A  gentleman  of  Fife,  who  hap- 

degraded  from  their  priesthood,  and  pened  to  be  present  at  the  time,  sus- 
were  burnt  alive  on  the  last  day  of  peeling  the  fraud,  ]K*rsuadtHl  the 
May  1509.  young  man  to  follow  him,  and  drew 

“  .letzer  died  some  time  after  at  from  him  the  secret,  that  he  had 
Comtuncc.  Had  his  life  been  taken  counterfeited  blindness  at  the  desire 
away  before  he  found  an  opportunity  of  the  Friars ;  which  the  gentleman 
of  making  the  discovery,  this  extera-  immediately  published  in  tlie  most 
ble  and  horrid  plot,  which,  (like  open  manner  T. 
many  of  the  other  miracles  of  the  “  The  detection  of  this  imposture 
('hurch  of  Home,)  in  many  of  its  exposed  them  to  derision,  and  was 
circumstances  was  conducted  with  the  occasion  of  their  losing  a  iktsod, 
art,  would  have  been  handed  dow  n  to  who,  by  his  learning  and  integrity, 
posterity  as  a  stupendous  miracle*."’  was  the  greatest  ornament  of  their 
This  miracle,  intended  to  increase  party, — the  celebrated  John  Row.” 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Do-  And  such,  ultimately,  will  be  the 
minicans,  ruiiHHl  their  cauae :  their  eftect  of  these  Irish  miracles.  Kven 
influence  instantly  declined,  and  soon  now',  every  man  of  sense  is  lavi^^hinir 
left  them  most  deservedly  exposed  to  at  them.  Philosophy  disowns  them, 
the  public  indignation.  lieason  spurns  them,  and  “  Otc 

Notwithstanding  this  failure,  new  voice  of  facts  ”  issuing  from  St.  Jo- 
attcinpts  were  made  ;  and  the  llefor-  seph’s,  ilanelaigh,”  or  “  Ballcnkyl,  ’ 
mation,  in  this  country,  a  short  time  instead  of  “  publishing”  the  glory  ot 
after,  was,  by  a  niirudc  also,  endea-  iiod  with  the  loudness  of  thunder, 
voured  to  be  overthrown  ;  hut  its  in-  has  proclaimed  the  shame  and  de- 
stant  iletection  brought  them  low,  gradation  of  all  the  parties  concernid 

made  them  still  more  contemptible  in  them. 

in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  gained  Every  body  is  recalling  to  mc- 
for  the  Keformation  one  of  its  great-  mory  the  trickery  of  the  Uoinan  Ca- 
est  champions.  A\’e  cannot  help  quot-  tholic  Priesthood,  from  the  fourth 
ing  it:  century  down  to  the  pretendtd  and 

‘‘  One  attempt  they  (the  Popish  detected  miracles  at  the  tomb  ot  the 
(’liTgy)  indeed  made,  to  recover  Abbe  Paris,  People  are  recollecting, 

their  lost  reputation,  and  supjiort  that,  in  every  age,  crafty  imp<wtoni 
their  sinking  cause,  by  reviving  the  have  deluded  the  simple,  the  igno* 
.v/a/t* pretence  of  MI iiACLES  wrought  rant,  and  the  credulous  inmtituuei 
at  the  shrines  of  their  faints.  The  with  false  miracles.^  Ihe 
farce  referred  to  was  acted  at  the  Cha-  Priesthood,  if  you  believe  their  enure 
jicl  of  Loretto,  near  Musselburgh,  historians,  have  filled  all  countnei 
(during  the  course  of  the  year  1659,)  with  their  prodigies.  In  every  re¬ 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  gion  where  they  attempted  to  p 


•  Tliis  most  impious  fraud  is  recorded  at  length  by  Ruchat,  at  the  end  ol 
volume  of  his  liistuire  dc  la  Ueformatione  en  Suisse :  and  also  by  Hat 
lliNtor.  Kcclcs  llelveu  Tom  I.,  p.  334;  and  in  Mosheim,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  1 
21,  and  22,  in  a  note,  w  hence  the  above  is  taken. 

■f  M^Crie’s  Life  of  Knox,  [>.  219 ;  also  Row’s  MSS.  Historie,  p. 
^V  ci’kly  Maguzinc  for  June  1772,  for  a  full  account  of  this  pretended  rnin 
detection. 
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i  tile  privileges  with  their  Protestant  coun- 
have  tryineii.  Every  day,  they  tell  ns, 
;duli-  is  unfolding  the  dangerous  spirit  and 
their  creed  of  Catholicism.  In  France, 

I  his-  “  by  a  government  order,  all  child- 
bias-  reii,  without  reference  to  nation  or 
aiuls,  religious  opinions,  educated  at  the 
would  French  schools,  must  attend  the  cele- 
is  de-  bration  of  mass  ;  in  other  words,  he 

_ _  ^  I-  initiated  into  the  principles  and 

the  way  and  manner  by  practices  of  the  Catholic  creed.” 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Tou¬ 
louse,  not  satisfied  with  that  power 
which  the  laws  of  France  have  con¬ 
ferred  on  his  order,  resolved,  like  his 
predecessors  in  o/den  times,  to  set 
himself  altove  the  constituted  civil 
authorities,  and,  for  that  end,  ‘‘  pub¬ 
lished,  under  the  form  of  a  Pastoral 
Letter,  propositions  contrary  to  ])ul)- 
lic  law',  and  to  the  laws  of  the  king- 
, — to  the  prerogatives  and  inde- 
"  our  crown,”  says  Louis, 
his  ordinance,  dated  lOth  Janu¬ 
ary  1824;  and  the  Mexican  (rovern- 
ment,  by  its  new  constitution,  has 
excluded  all  religions  from  a  share  in 
it  except  the  Catholic.  Hy  it,  Pro¬ 
testants  can  enjoy  no  place  of  power 
trust  whatever. 

When  this  spirit  of  Catholi- 
operating  actively  everywhere. 


(  hristianity,  these  In 
iiisirunieiits  with  whi( 
i,nnose«l  o\\  ignorance 
tv,  ami  hv  which  they 
powiT  anti  their  infim 
lory  of  these  disgusti 
pheinous  frauds,  called 
^l)y  some  Iloinish  wi 
rill  volumes.  The  few 
tails  dven  above  arc  faithful  speci¬ 
mens  t- 

which,  in  every  age,  they  attempted  to 
csublish  their  relation  to  Heaven, — 
the  truth  of  their  absurd  and  im¬ 
pious  doctrines,— and  the  evidence 
by  which  they  affected  to  prove,  that 
they,  personally,  were  the  favourites 
of  the  Most  High,  and  their  Church 
the  only  pure  and  true  Church  of 
(iixl  on  earth  ! 

The  present  attempt,  therefore,  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  Church,  to  lift  dom 
herself  into  power,  by  the  pretended  pendence  of 
miracles  of  Prince  Ilohenlohe,  is  in  I  * 
neither  new,  nor  strange,  nor  unpre- 
mlentod.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite 
m  the  business-like  style.  She  has 
ilone  the  same  disgusting  work  in  all 
countries.  We  honestly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  lament  this  attempt,  because  or 
we  have  zealously  and  conscientious¬ 
ly  advocated  the  right  of  our  Irish  cism, 
lircthrcn,  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  through  the  increased  activity  of  the 
jyi  civil  and  political  rights  and  restored  society  of  Jesus,  is  cond)ined 
lirivileges,  through  good  and  through  with  the  avowed  principles  and  prae- 
bad  report.  We  were  satisfied  that,  tices  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the 
in  the  state  to  which  exclusion  had  temper  and  tone  of  the  Irish  (’atho- 
reduced  them,  there  w’as  much  folly,  lies,  inflamed  by  these  miracles,  Pro- 
and  weakness,  and  superstition,  ex-  testants  have  reason  to  be  justly 
hting  among  them  ;  and  that  ehulli-  alarmed,  and  on  their  guard,  lest, 
lions  of  passion,  on  account  of  disap-  by  their  liberality,  indittercncc,  or 
lH3inted  hopes,  might  now  and  then  a  mistaken  philanthropy,  they  al- 
inake  their  appearance  ;  yet  w'e  low  the  chains  of  mental  and  bodily 
never  suspected,  that,  amidst  the  //-  slavery,  now  forging  for  them  by 
W  spirit  of  the  age,  and  surround-  the  Holy  Alliance  and  Catholicism, 
by  that  blaze  of  philosophical  and  to  be  rivetted  upon  them,  and  thus 
Religious  light  which  illuminates  introduce,  by  their  sloth,  along  night 
hritaiu,  they  could  become  the  dupes  of  tyranny  and  darkness,  which  may 
of  a  barbarous  and  irrational  super-  settle  over  Europe  for  ages, 
sution,  or  Mieve  in  the  thaumatur-  We  should  proceed  to  notice  the 
pc  pretensions  of  this  German  ira-  second  article  that  stands  at  the  head 
jwtor,  his  Serene  Highness  Prince  of  our  paper ;  but  our  remarks  on 
Hohenlohc !  Our  sa-  that  little  work,  which  is  the 
hicity  is  hurt  at  being  deceived,  and  production  of  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
^^  philanthropic  feelings  wound-  a  divine,  and  every  way  worthy  of 
^  by  the  doubts  every  where  ex-  him,  we  must  defer,  and  solicit  pub- 
how  far,  in  the  knowledge  lie  atte.dion  to  the  two  following  ex- 
these  facts,  it  would  be  safe,  and  tracts,  which  at  once  show  the  tone 
and  prudent,  to  place  political  and  spirit  prevalent,  at  present,  in 
influence  in  the  hands  of  Ireland,  both  among  the  Catholic 
•  olics,  and  to  give  them  equal  Clergy  and  Laity. 


4ti; 
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Our  first  extract  is  from  a  Pampli-  liis  bigotry,  lost  the  throne  of  Knc- 
let  just  now  publishe;!,  with  the  ini-  land,  and  that  another  Duke  of  York 
tials  of  J.  K.  L.,  and  imputed  to  might  experience  the  same  fate  ! ! !” 
John  Kildare  Leighlin,  alias  Dr.  These  extracts  speak  for  thein- 
Doyle.  Our  second  is  from  the  Cow-  selves  :  the  one  as  regarding  the 
ricr,  as  part  of  a  speech  said  to  be  feelings  of  tbe  Catholic  Priesthood 
delivered  by  Mr  0‘Connell,  at  a  late  towards  the  Established  C  hurch  of 
meeting  of  the  Catholics  in  Dublin.  Ireland,  and  the  other  with  rcsi)ect 
After  speaking  most  conteraptu-  to  the  animosity  cherished  by  the  lav. 
ously  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  leaders  against  those,  even  the  high 
** /frsfirfrrs”  from  CatholicisiTi.  es-  est  characters  in  thp  state. 


the  one,  nor  cherish  the  deep  and 
seemingly  settled  malignity  of  the 
other.  Incendiary  language  will  not, 
cannot  forward  their  cause.  “  Eng- 


deserters”  from  Catholicism,  es-  cst  characters  in  the  state,  who  dare 
pccially  those  of  them  who  went  to  to  oppose  them  in  the  conscientious 
Ireland, — the  adventurers  who  discharge  of  their  public  duty. 
came  here  to  watch  the  baggage  and  would  fain  hope  that  the  Catholics, 
collect  tbe  spoils,** — “  The  Holy  as  a  body,  join  not  in  the  ravings  of 
Harpies,”  says  this  meek-spirited 
Catholic  Divine,  “  are  not  these  men 
but  the  SCROFULA  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  came  here  chiefly 
during  the  reigns  of  EliTUibeth,  and  land,  in  her  magnanimity  and  gene 
after'  Cromwell  *?*’  rosity,  may  concede ;  but  menaces 

“  He  (Mr  0‘Connell)  would  ask,  she  will  ever  throw  back  upon  them 
bad  not  the  Duke  of  York  publicly  with  scorn.**  The  only  sure,  and  safe, 
announced  himself  their  enemy  ?  and  speedy  way  to  gain,  ultimately, 
Had  he  not  voted  against  them,  and  their  object,  is  to  root  out  bigotry 
made  speeches  against  them  ?  Was  and  superstition  from  among  their 
be  not  a  short  time  ago  at  the  head  people  ;  to  enlighten  their  minds 
of  the  Orangemen  of  England  ?  The  with  true  knowledge,  and  imbue  them 
Duke  of  York  was  heir  to  the  greatest  with  the  principles  of  a  rational  and 
empire  in  the  world  ;  he  had  before  practical  religion  ;  to  make  them 
him  all  the  enjoyments  a  man  could  good  neighbours,  and  good  memhers 
desire  ;  but  he  ought  to  remember,  of  society,  moral,  orderly,  and  indus- 
t hat  one  Duke  of  York  lost  Ireland, 
by  endeavouring  to  force  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  English  nation  ;  and 
another  Duke  of  Y"ork  might  lose 
it  by  attempting  to  force  their  con¬ 


sciences  !  it  became  them  to  speak  and  plenty,  and  contentment,  to  visit 


out  as  free  men,  and  to  tell  the  heir-  again  the  land  of  Saint  Patuick. 
apparent,  that  one  Duke  of  York,  by  1st  March  1824. 


Spring. 


At  length  have  Zephyr*s  gentle  whisp*rings  brought 
The  lovely  Spring  abroad ;  and  crown*d  with  wreathes, 
0*er  which  the  wakcn*d  soul  of  odour  breathes 
Sweetest  perfume,  and  rob*d  in  drapery  wrought 
Of  ether  thread,  wherein  each  hue  is  caught. 

Fairest  and  brightest  in  the  sunbeam  blent; 

Lo  !  where,  wiui  eyes  upon  tbe  scene  intent. 

Smiling  to  see  her  realm  with  beauty  fraught. 

The  radiant  queen  appears !  Thronging  around, 

*rbe  Loves  and  Graces  twine  in  jocund  dance. 

Or  show*r  the  path  with  flow’rs  as  they  advance. 

The  milder  air,  blue  sky,  and  verdant  earth. 

In  evVy  breast  call  gladness  into  birth  ; 

While  grove  and  how*r  with  Nature’s  song  resound. 


trious.  Thus  useful  to  tbdr  flocks, 
and  beneficial  to  the  State  and  tbtir 
country,  they  w’ill  obtain  what  tlioy 
want,  because  they  will  deserve  it ; 
and  cause  tranquillity,  and  peatv, 
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“  ’Tis  good  to  be  olf  with  the  old  love 
Before  you  be  on  with  the  new.” 


at  least,  found  the  truth  of  this ; 
and  when  my  father  used  to  harp  on 
this  subject,  I  always,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  put  an  end  to  his  tune. 

My  manners,  though  sometimes 
were,  in  general,  grave.  I 
never  was  very  fond  of  company,  and 
I  now  began  to  live  more  secluded 
than  ever.  My  favourite  amusement 
was  to  wander  alone  towards  Arthur 
Seat,  and  there,  throwing  myself 
down  on  some  sunny  rock,  I  used  to 
feast  my  mind  with  the  fanciful 
thoughts  which  the  beautiful  scenery 
around  called  forth.  I  felt,  like 
another  Mirza,  among  the  hills  of 
I  heard  the  hum  of  the 
1  saw  the  smoke  rising 
jfrom  a  thousand  palaces,  I  felt  my¬ 
self  amid  the  haunts  of  busy  men  ; 
then  turning  myself  round,  every 
1  at  once  to  vanish  ; 
houses,  and  noise,  and  men,  disap¬ 
peared,  and  I  found  myself  stretched 
on  a  bare  rock,  the  steep  hills  before 
me,  and  the  sheep  feeding  quietly 
in  the  green  valley  beneath.  Such 
were  the  thoughts  which  used  to 
After  going  through  the  pass  along  my  untroubled  mind,  like 

light  clouds  flitting  across  the  blue 
of  a  summer  sky. 

But  I  felt  that  something  was  want- 
— .otiLu  tvf  ciibci  tiie  army,  mg  to  make  my  dream  complete , 
but  the  vile  peace  did  away  with  my  heart  wearied  for  some  one  who 
every  view  of  that  sort ;  so,  instead  of  might  be  a  partaker  and  a  heigh  tener 
the  crimson  jacket,  I  was  obliged  to  of  my  happiness, — some  bright  be- 
ttssume  the  dingy  uniform  of  the  law.  ing,  with  intelligent  countenance,  and 
1  was  now  about  twenty-one,—  pale  forehead,  and  dark  mournful 
dx  feet  high,  and  with  as  much  eyes,  whose  feelings  would  be  deep 
beauty  as  avoided  the  imputation  of  as  my  own,  and  who  would  love  me 
uglincM,  but,  I  imagine,  not  enough  with  that  pure,  that  relying  love, 
to  entitle  me  to  the  character  of  without  which  I  felt  I  could  never  be 
hwdsome.  Hitherto  my  life  had  content.  Such  was  the  visionary  por- 
been  :;n  unbroken  level.  I  had  never  trait  which  fancy  drew,  and  which 
lelt  my  heart  the  least  moved  by  my  soul  loved  well  to  contemplate. 
Ipve,  and  this,  I  suppose,  because  my  For  a  couple  of  years  did  I  lead 
lather  was  incessantly  boring  me  to  this  unprofitable,  but  to  me  delicious 
look  out  for  a  wife.  There  is  always  sort  of  life.  At  this  time  my  father 
■ono^ing  dis^reeable  in  a  father  died,and  Ilo8takind,agood*nearted, 
speaking  to  his  son  about  love  and  a  dear  parent.  I  was  told  that  I  had 
jpatriraony  ;  an  old  man  has  no  sen-  always  been  a  dutiful  son,  ^  but  my 
U®ent  about  him,  or  if  he  has,  it  lies  own  neart  reproached  me  with  many 
Duned  at  the  bottom  uf  his  purse.  I,  an  act  which  had  been  long  forgot- 


Kvery  one  has  something  to  say 
of  himself.  The  veteran  grows  young, 
as  he  recounts  the  exploits  of  his 
youth,  and  shows  how  fields  and  re¬ 
putation  were  lost  and  won.  The 
citizen  lias  his  old-world  story,  which  lively, 
he  loves  to  tell,  and  who  is  there  so 
hard-hearted  as  would  wish  to  in¬ 
terrupt  him  ?  I,  too,  have  my  story, 
and,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  sick- 
Ix'd,  1  have  become  an  egotist,  and, 
such  as  it  is,  have  resolved  to  relate 
it.  If  I  can  be  a  hero  no  where  else, 

1  shall  at  least  be  the  hero  of  my 
own  little  tale. 

Of  iTiy  early  youth  I  shall  say  lit¬ 
tle.  1  had  a  father  who  looked  Bagdad 
strictly  after  me,  and  a  mother  who  great  city,  I 
loved  me,  but  who  died  before  I 
could  appreciate  her  tenderness.  As 
I  was  the  only  child,  1  was  allowed, 
on  all  hands,  to  be  a  prodigy  of  thing  seemed 
learning,  steadiness,  and  so  forth ; 
hut  the  truth  is,  the  old  folks  were 
deceived ;  1  was  too  lazy  to  study  any 
thing  except  works  of  imagination, 
and  my  character  of  steadiness  was 
more  indebted  to  my  face  than  to  my 
manners.  After  going  through  the 
routine  of  school  and  college,  1  was 
sent  to  study  law,  previous  to  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  Scottish  Bar.  I  had 
always  wished  to  enter  the 
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ten,  but  which,  now  that  he  was  gone  bowers  of  Paradise  than  any  mere 
for  ever,  rose  in  fearful  and  sorrow-  creature  of  mortal  mould.  Never 
ful  array  before  me.  The  same  before  had  I  seen  any  thing  in  female 
lapse  of  time,  however,  while  to  some  beauty  so  touching.  My  feelings 
it  is  bringing  grief,  to  others  carries  were  those  of  delicious  transport.  I 
a  remedy  for  their  woes.  I  again  passed  my  hand  for  a  moment  across 
began  to  mix  in  company,  and,  for  my  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  ex- 
his  father's  sake,  Gerald  Aymer  of  cess  of  delight  which  almost  over- 
Lilburn  Tower  was  everywhere  a  powered  my  senses :  when  1  looketl 
welcome  visitor.  again,  she  had  vanished,  and  1  almost 

I  have  always  been  passionately  believed  it  to  have  been  some  bril- 
fond  of  dancing.  1  hated  a  dinner-  liant  vision  which  had  passed  across 
party ;  an  evening  one  was  not  much  my  fanciful  brain, 
better ;  but  in  a  ball  I  delighted.  I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  remained 
There  is  something  peculiarly  fasci-  in  the  posture  I  was  in,  my  head 
nating  in  the  mixture  of  sweet  mu-  resting  on  my  hand,  and  eagerly  ga- 
sic  and  dancing,  while  brilliant  lights  zing  at  the  place  where  she  had  dis- 
are  streaming  from  a  thousand  lamps,  appeared,  till  1  could  almost  believe 
and  brighter  beams  are  flashing  from  I  again  saw  her  before  me.  From  this 
beauty’s  eye.  The  country-dance  in-  reverie  I  was  at  length  roused  by  a 
spirits,  thcCTaceful  quadrille  pleases,  gentle  tap  on  the  slioulder.  Starting 
and  the  wutz — ^the  melting  waltz —  suddenly,  I  cast  my  eyes  up ;  and 
whirls  every  sense  into  delicious  ex-  what  were  my  feelings,  when  I  saw 
tacy  !  tlie  same  bright  girl  standing  by  my 

I  had  been  enjoying  a  few  weeks  side  !  She  had  her  hand  in  that  of 
shooting  at  Lilburn,  when,  on  re-  Mrs  Noel,  who,  smiling  at  my  agi- 
turning  to  town,  I  found  that  my  tation,  presented  her  to  me  as  her 
friend  Mrs  Noel  was  to  have  a  ball  daughter.  What  an  evening  of  de- 
that  very  evening.  Mrs  Noel  was  a  light  was  that !  if  the  spirits  in  hea- 
widow  of  large  fortune.  She  had  ven  enjoy  a  tithe  of  such  happiness, 
only  one  daughter,  who  had  for  many  certes  they  have  reason  to  be  con- 
years  past  resided  in  England,  and  tented. 

to  me  she  had  almost  been  a  mother,  To  make  a  long  story  short,  within 
from  my  very  infancy.  Though  a  month  1  was  the  accepted  lover  ot 
tired  by  my  journey,  a  ball  at  her  Ellen.  In  a  transport  of  passion,  I 
house  was  too  tempting  to  be  rejected,  one  day  told  her  how  1  loved  her, 
so  1  at  once  resolved  to  be  a  partaker  and  she,  innocent  girl !  w  ith  a  sweet 
in  it.  smile  and  sweeter  blush,  put  her 

It  was  late  before  I  arrived  at  the  little  white  band  into  mine  ;  then 
scene  of  action,  and,  still  fatigued,  I  breaking  from  my  grasp,  like  a  young 
sat  down  by  myself  on  an  empty  so^  fawn  she  flew  out  of  the  room,  to 
pha.  Casting  my  eyes  round,  but  conceal  her  confusion,  and  the  tears 
in  vain,  to  discover  Mrs  Noel,  I  saw,  which  I  saw  rushing  to  her  eyes, 
amid  the  crowd,  a  young  girl  who  Till  a  person  loves,  and  is  love<I, 
seemed  to  me  the  very  ideal  of  loveli-  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  lived.  A 
ness.  She  was  apparently  about  new  existence  opened  to  roe|-^c 
eighteen,  and  rather  petite,  but  her  gloomy  thoughts  which  Bometnnes 
fine  slender  fitmre  was  like  the  nic-  used  to  oppress  roe  w«re  dissil»l^» 


/ 
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Hut  this  happiness  was  too  much 
to  last.  Nature  has  given  me  a  warm 
heart,  and  to  love  is  with  me  to  adore: 
it  I  love,  it  is  with  the  deepest,  the 
most  romantic  passion.  But  while 
my  whole  heart  thus  pours  itself  out, 

1  cannot  help  expecting— it  may  be 
vanity,  perhaps— that  my  affection 
shall  be  as  warmly  returned.  I  must 
be  loved  ;  I  must  know  and  perceive 
that  1  am  loved^  My  mistress  must 
trust  in  me  with  the  same  boundless 
confidence  I  trust  in  her,  and  the 
uariu  torrent  of  love  which  gushes 
from  my  heart  would  be  chilled  and 
frozen  did  it  meet  with  any  coldness 
in  her. 

Ellen  was  too  modest,  and  brought 
up  with  too  much  strictness,  to  allow 
any  display  of  the  affection  with 
wbicli  she  had  been  inspired.  1  ndeed, 
the  timidity  of  her  nature  made  her 
carry  this  too  far ;  and  had  she  at  this 
time  shewn  a  little  more  regard  for 
me,  much  distress  might  have  been 
spared  to  both  of  us.  Nature  and 
education,  however,  had  taught  her 
to  believe,  that  a  woman  should  treat 
her  lover  as  a  friend,  and  not  till  he 
))ecomes  her  husband  should  she,  in 
any  respect,  behave  to  him  as  a  lover. 
She  always  treated  me  with  the  most 
gentle  kindness, — she  sung  to  me  the 
songs  1  loved, — she  painted  those 
tiowers  I  gathered  for  her, — she  tried 
to  please  me  in  a  thousand  little  art¬ 
less  ways  which  could  not  fail  to 
touch  my  heart ;  but,  spite  of  all  this, 
there  was  something  wanting  to  make 
me  happy.  There  was  too  little,  or 
rather  a  total  want,  of  warmth  in  her 
love  to  me,  which  distressed,  and  at 
times  rendered  me  miserable.  If  I 
took  her  hand,  she  passively  permit- 
tctl  it,  but  there  was  no  kind  pressure 
responsive  to  my  own ;  if  I  folded 
her  in  my  arms,  1  felt  no  bosom 
dining  to  mine ;  if  I  snatched  a 
lilting  a  crimsoning  blush  was 
u  k  ^  ^  emotion  she  betrayed. 

Her  heart,  in  reality,  was  not  cold, 
b  it  It  ww  U)o  pure  for  this  world ; 
tad  believing  it  improper  to  shew 
thoee  feelings  of  affection 
Jfbich  we»e  growing  around  her 
the  went  into  the  opposite  ex- 
**®ne  coldness, — a  coldness  which 

•®*ted  almost  to  amount  to  indiffer¬ 
ence. 

wedding-day  wia  at  length 
and  here  again  JUlan's  rigid 
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ideas  interfered ;  and  while  I  wished 
it  to  take  place  in  three  days,  she 
decided  that  it  should  not  be  for  three 
months.  1  believe,  after  all,  that 
Ellen,  poor  girl !  had  a  melancholy 
foresight  of  what  was  to  happen,  and 
was  unwilling  to  bind  me  in  bands 
which  1  might  afterwards  regret  had 
ever  been  tied :  but  she  was  wrong ; 
had  we  at  that  time  been  marri^, 
my  heart  would  have  been  her*s,  and 
her*8  alone,  for  ever.  She  was  fixed, 
however,  in  her  resolution,  nor  would 
she  even  receive  from  me  a  written 
promise  by  which  we  might  in  some 
manner  have  been  bound  to  each 
other.  **  Y ou  may  claim  me  tliis  day 
three  months,  (said  she,)  if  you  (hen 
shall  think  me  worthy ;  but  from 
ou  I  will  receive  no  promise ;  your 
eart  is  what  I  ask ;  with  that,  your 
promise  would  be  superfluous ;  with¬ 
out  it,  worse  than  useless.  I  liave 
only  to  add,  our  engagement,  Gerald, 
must  be  kept  secret ;  no  one  shall 
know  it  from  me, — not  even  Flo¬ 
rence  Cecil.” 

Florence  Cecil  was  a  young  Eng¬ 
lish  lady,  who  had  been  at  the  same 
school  with  Ellen.  At  school,  every 
one  except  misanthropes  contract 
particular  friendships,  and  Florence 
Cecil  and  Ellen  Noel  soon  became 
sister-friends.  1  understood  that  they 
were  of  very  opposite  dispositions ; 
the  former  being  all  passion,  while 
the  latter  was  all  gentleness ;  and 
thus  it  generally  is ;  that  friendship  is 
the  firmest  which  is  formed  from  the 
most  discordant  materials ;  and  in 
chusing  a  friend,  we  generally  look 
for  those  qualities  in  which  we  our¬ 
selves  are  most  deficient.  Florence 
was  an  orphan,  and,  I  was  told,  both 
rich  and  handsome.  1  had  never 
seen  her,  as  she  had  only  very  lately 
come  down  (along  with  her  brother) 
from  England,  on  a  visit  to  some 
Scottish  relations. 

Scarcely  had  Ellen  pronounced  the 
name  of  Florence  Cecil,  when  that 
lady  wa  i  announced.  She  was  above 
the  middling  stature,  and  was  dressed 
in  a  dark  pelisse  of  the  Spanish  fa¬ 
shion,  which,  fitting  tightly  to  the 
idiape,  displayed  the  fine  proportions 
of  her  luxuriant  form,  and  a  swell¬ 
ing  bosom,  which  seemed  to  press 
against  the  silk,  as  if  anxious  to  burst 
from  its  soft  confinement.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  face  was  the  very  op- 
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Ellen* 


positc  to  Ellen's;  she  wanted  the  luei  to  tne  name  wnicn  devoured  me* 

blue  eyes  and  gentle  look  of  the  lat-  uncontrollable,  its  violence  aft’ectid 
ter,  but  there  was  a  dignity  about  my  very  life,  and  in  an  evil  hour  I 
her,  and  yet  a  feminine  sweetness,  told  her  how  I  loved,  and  heard  that 
which  more  accorded  with  the  ideas  I  was  beloved  in  return.  Now  was 
I  had  formerly  entertained  of  female  my  misery  completed.  I  was  bound 
beauty.  Her  long  hair  was  very  in  honour  to  a  woman  whom  1  mere 
tlark,  and  while  it  harmonised  with  than  esteemed  ;  and  yet,  forgettiu'^ 
the  rich  glow  of  her  complexion,  it  every  duty,  1  had  engaged  the  attec- 
contrasted  powerfully  with  her  fore-  tions  of  her  friend  ;  to  one  I  must 
head,  which  seemed  to  have  been  prove  a  villain.  My  heart  bled  at 
washed  by  the  lilies,  it  was  of  such  the  misery  1  would  inflict  on  hillen, 
snowy  whiteness.  Her  large  eyes  and  yet  1  could  not  think  of  weddinj: 
were  of  the  deci)est  black,  and  their  her,  when  my  heart  had  been  given 
pensive  expression  was  softened  into  to  another.  Long  did  1  struggle  be- 
richness  by  the  jetty  eye-lashes  which  tween  duty  and  inclination,  but  at 
fringed  them  ;  and  at  times  such  last  love  completed  his  triumph  over 
fires  would  flash  from  them,  as  shew-  honour  ;  I  resolved  to  marry  Flo¬ 
od  the  warm  nature  of  the  heart  to  rence  Cecil,  and  to  abandon  poor 
which  they  were  the  eloquent  index.  Ellen. 

If  I  was  struck  with  the  appear-  From  this  moment  I  never  knew 
ance  of  Florence  Cecil,  I  was  still  peace,  except  when  in  Florence  Cecil’s 
more  delighted  by  the  attractions  of  company  ;  there,  indeed,  1  forgot 
her  mind.  Like  myself,  she  was  en-  every  thing  but  love, — there,  1  exist- 
thusiastically  fond  of  poetry  :  with-  ed  in  an  intoxication  of  delight ;  but 
out  being  sentimental,  her  soul  was  when  away  from  her,  the  wound  I 
full  of  romance;  and  when  she  talked  had  inflicted  on  Ellen  was  ever  bc- 
of  love,  there  was  an  earnest,  a  thril-  fore  my  eyes.  I  execrated  myself  as 
ling  expression  in  her  face  and  man-  a  wretch — a  dishonoured  villain.  My 
ner,  which  shewed  how  tremblingly  breast  was  a  hell  within  me,  compar- 
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fuel  to  the  flame  which  devoured  me; 
uncontrollable,  its  violence  affectid 
my  very  life,  and  in  an  evil  hour  I 
told  her  how  I  loved,  and  heard  tliat 
I  was  beloved  in  return.  Now  was 


tween  duty  and  inclination,  but  at 
last  love  completed  his  triumph  over 
honour ;  I  resolved  to  marry  Flo¬ 
rence  Cecil,  and  to  abandon  poor 
Ellen. 

.  From  this  moment  I  never  knew 
peace,  except  when  in  Florence  Ocil’s 
company  ;  there,  indeed,  1  forgot 


when  away  from  her,  the  wound  I 
had  inflicted  on  Ellen  was  ever  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes.  I  execrated  myself  as 
a  wretch — a  dishonoured  villain.  My 
breast  was  a  hell  within  me,  coinpar- 


alive  she  was  to  every  impulse  of  ed  to  which  I  thought  all  other  liells 


gentle  aftection. 

I  returned  home,  charmed  with  the 
beauty  and  kindness  of  Florence  Ce¬ 
cil*  which  I  could  not  help  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  coldness  and  reserve  of 
Ellen.  From  this  time,  there  was 
scarcely  a  day  in  which  1  did  not  see 


would  be  beds  of  roses  ;  and  yet  all 
this  I  w'as  content  to  sutt’er,  so  that 
1  might  be  loved  by  Florence. 

I  had  now  entirely  deserted  the 
Noels.  I  never  went  near  the  house, 
nor  did  I  ever  see  Ellen ;  and  1  be¬ 
gan  to  hope  that  she  had  forgotten 


Florence,  and  every  hour  was  pla-  me.  I  soothed  my  remorse,  by  re- 
cing  my  heart  and  honour  in  greater  fleeting  that  she  had  never  exhibited 
peril.  I  would  not  believe  that  I  much  passion  for  me,  and  that,  the 
was  in  any  danger  of  loving  her,  and  first  shock  being  over,  the  distress 
when  1  saw  my  sweet  and  kind-  which  I  believed  I  had  occasioned 
hearted  Ellen,  and  heard  her  build-  only  existed,  perhaps,  in  my  own 
ing  airy  castles  of  future  happiness,  heated  imagination. 

I  knew  it  was  impossible  I  could  de-  Encouraged  by  these  reflections,  I 
sert  her,  impossible  that  I  should  in-  pressed  Florence  to  name  a  day  for 
flict  such  a  wound  on  the  peace  of  our  marriage.  A  delicious  blush 
her  gentle  bosom.  overspread  her  happy  face,  as  she 

But  every  hour,  as  it  flew  on,  was  named  that  day  month,— the  day  on 
^^ragging  me  nearer  to  the  precipice  which  she  attained  majority,  aoi 
of  dishonour.  I  at  length  awoke  became  the  uncontrolled  mistress 
from  the  dream  in  w’hich  1  had  been  her  actions.  1  heard  her  in  silenw , 
revelling— awoke  to  a  full  sense  of  in  truth,  1  was  deeply  affected,  for, 
my  actual  misery.  I  found  that  I  no  by.  a  strange  and  melancholy  comci- 
longer  loved  Ellen,  or  loved  her  only,  dence,  the  day  she  proposeil  was  t  ie 
as  a  brother,  while  Florence  Cecil  my  day  which  poor  Ellen  hatl  former  y 
Mul  adored  with  the  devotion  of  an  fixed  for  our  marriage.  From  ihai 
idolater.  I  loved  her  with  the  most  moment,  a  vague  presentiment  came 


impetuous  y 
si  lion  whic 


passion. 
:n  it  in 


n.  The  very  oppo- 
inet  with  served  as 


over  my  mind  of  some  evil  I  ^ne 
not  what,  but  it  seemed  to  me  t 
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that  (lav  was  ilcstineil,  in  some  way  difference  no  longer,  and,  turning  to 
)r  other,  to  be  fatal  to  me.  her,  I  said,  with  an  agonized  heart, 

^  \  few  (lays  after  this  I  was  enga-  “  Ellen,  you  have  been  very  ill ;  you 
(red  to  (line  at  a  gentleman’s  house  a  are  so  pale,  so  sadly  changed,  since — ” 
few  inilos  distant  iVoin  town.  Ar-  I  could  not  finish  the  sentence  I  had 
livin'"  there  too  soon,  1  resolved  to  so  inadvertently  begun.  “  Since 
while  away  the  time,  by  rambling  what.?^”  said  she,  turning  steadily 
amon^  the  adjacent  pleasure-grounds,  round,  with  a  reproachful  yet  sor- 
It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  day  in  rowful  look,  since  what,  Gerald  ?” 
June;  the  hlacs  which  embowered  “  Since  1  was  a  villain,  Ellen,  a  base, 
the  walks  had  put  forth  their  gayest  dishonoured  wretch,  detested  by  my- 
Mossonis,— the  golden  flowers  of  the  self  as  I  am  by  thee.”  She  said  no- 
laburnum  were  drooping  in  rich  thing,  but  a  tear  which  filled  her 
clusters  from  their  green  branches,  eye  w^as  a  more  affecting  commentary 
—and  the  i>erfume  of  a  thousand  than  the  most  eloquent  words.  ‘‘Hut 
f  nvers  was  wafted  gently  on  by  the  you  are  revenged,  Ellen.  Oh  !  I 
sleepy  breeze.  As  I  sauntered  along,  carry  in  my  breast  a  fiend  which 
M(lly  musing  on  the  past,  I  beheld  goads  me  to  madness.  Pollen,  Pllleii, 
Kllen  walking  quietly  a  little  way  the  curse  of  a  broken  vow  is  upon 
btfore  me.  We  came  upon  each  me,  and  here  or  hereafter  I  can  never 
other  so  abruptly,  that  it  wasimpos-  again  expect  to  be  at  rest !” 
gible  to  avoid  each  other.  As  I  spoke  thus,  Ellen  turned  even 

Poor  Ellen  !  how  dejected  did  she  more  pale  than  before,  and  looking 
look,  and  how  sadly  was  she  altered  timidly  at  me,  she  said,  “  Gerald,  if 
from  what  she  was,  when,  like  a  iny  forgiveness  can  make  you  happy, 
bright  vision,  she  first  crossed  my  take  it,  you  have  long  had  it.  Thoiigli 
jtath  in  her  mother’s  house !  Ihea  my  hopes,  (and  here  her  words  fal- 
die  was  all  life  and  smiles,  and  as  tered,)  though  my  hopes  have  hccu 
lovely  as  a  seraph ;  wore,  her  eyes  were  withered,  yeti  could  never  feel  re- 
dim,  but  their  sweet  expression  still  sentment  against  one  whom  I  confess 
remained,  and  the  delicate  colour  I  once  loved.  ’Tis  no  matter  w’hat 
which  used  to  flit  about  her  cheeks  now  becomes  of  me,  hut  if,  hereafter, 
had  given  place  to  a  care-looking  and  you  should  ever  think  of  Pollen,  think 
melancholy  paleness.  In  a  word,  she  kindly.”  As  slie  spoke  these  last 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  one  on  words,  the  tears  began  to  flow  down 
whom  Consumption  had  fixed  hia  her  pale  cheeks.  P'ecble,  and  cx- 
withering  and  remorseless  hands.  hausted  by  her  agitation,  slie  in  vain 
'1  hen  she  perceived  me,  her  cheeks  tried  to  support  the  firmness  she  had 
for  a  moment  were  faintly  flushed,  at  first  assumed.  She  sobbed,  and 
and  she  hurriedly  turned  aside  her  sobbed  wUh  such  bitter  grief,  that  I 
head ;  recovering  herself,  however,  thought  her  little  heart  would  have 
she  accosted  me  with  the  air  of  one  burst ;  mine,  too,  was  near  the  break- 
wlu)  was  too  proud  to  shew  that  she  ing.  I  forgot  Florence ;  I  forgot  the 
had  ever  been  offended.  But  though  whole  world  except  Ellen,  and  my 
Jhere  was  no  pique  exhibited  in  her  first  love  rushed  upon  me  with  over- 
whaviour,  I  could  see  that  insulted  powering  violence.  I  renewed  my 
love,  and  womanly  pride,  and  tender-  vows  to  her ;  I  told  her,  that,  look- 
ocss  ot  heart,  were  all  struggling  for  ing  on  the  past  as  a  troubled  dream, 
me  mastery  in  her  agitated  bosom,  we  would  yet  be  happy  ;  and  I  paint¬ 
er  a  time,  embarrassed  by  our  feel-  ed  the  future  happiness  we  might 
mgs  and  situation,  we  walked  to-  enjoy  in  the  most  impassioned  and 
peiher  in  silence,  or,  what  conversa-  glowing  language.  As  I  spoke,  her 
mn  we  did  attempt  only  shewed  eye  brightened,  and  her  whole  face 
_mw  incapaijie  we  were  of  supporting  was  overspread  with  a  blush.  **  An- 
‘  •  I  felt  my  bosom  warming  to  the  swer  me  one  question,”  and  she 
girl.  1  could  have  wept  to  see  seemed  almost  breathless, — **  answer 
misery  had  altered  her  me  one  question  :  Are  you  not  en- 
om  1  once  loved,  and  I  was  filled  gaged  to  another  ?”  She  looked  at 
that  when  I  thought  that  me  as  if  her  life  depended  on  my 

\ff  been  caused  by  me.  words.  I  could  not  speak,  but  she 

a  struggle,  I  could  assume  in-  read  my  answer  in  my  face,  and 
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slowly  and  mournfully  withdrew  her  family.  I  might  easily  have  avoidetl 
gaze.  The  hope  which  had  lighted  a  duel,  but  1  cared  not  for  life  •  I 
up  her  eyes  was  extinguislied ;  the  was  tired  of  this  world,  and  I  K. 
revulsion  of  her  feehngs  was  too  lieved  1  could  not  be  more  misti. 
strong  for  her  weak  frame,  and,  able  in  a  future.  The  moment  we 
clasping  her  hands  across  her  bosom,  were  to  fire  1  threw  my  pUtol  from 
she  fell  senseless  at  my  feet.  For  a  me,  and  1  remember  nothing  farther 
moment  1  felt  stupified,  but,  instant-  till  1  found  myself  lying  in  a  bed  in 
ly  recovering,  I  flew  to  her,  and  rais-  this  little  cottage  from  which  I  write, 
ed  her  in  my  arms I  kissed  her  1  had  been  wounded,  but  1  believe 
blanched  lips,  I  pressed  her  to  my  not  desperately ;  severely  enough, 
lieart,  and  gladly  would  I  have  pur-  however,  to  prevent  me  being  con- 
chased  her  life  at  the  ransom  of  my  veyed  to  my  own  home, 
own.  At  that  moment  1  saw  Flo-  Here,  then,  on  a  lonesome  sick- 
rcnce  standing  beside  ; — how  she  bed,  have  I  had  time  to  meditate  on 
happened  to  be  there  I  know  not, —  my  past  life.  My  chamber  is  as 
but  tliere  she  stood,  and  my  distress  gloomy  as  my  thoughts  ;  for  the  jes- 
was  comulete.  1  said  nothing,  but,  samine  and  honeysuckle,  falling  in 
laying  Ellen  gently  down,  I  went  off  clusters  over  the  window,  darken 
to  procure  assistance.  even  the  small  light  which  they  admit, 

\\'hen  I  returned,  neither  Florence  and  beyond  that  I  can  see  iiotliing 
nor  Ellen  was  to  be  seen.  Ellen  but  the  waving  branches  of  a  dark 
must  have  recovered  so  as  to  leave  forest.  But  this  gloom  is  in  unison 
the  place  with  her  friend.  As  for  with  my  own  melancholy  prospects ; 
me,  I  was  weighed  down  by  that  fa-  I  am  lying  wounded  in  a  lonely  cot- 
tulity  which  seemed  to  hang  about  tage.  Ellen,  1  cannot  bear  to  think 


happened  to  be  there  I  know  not, —  my  past  life.  My  chamber  is  as 
but  tliere  she  stood,  and  my  distress  gloomy  as  my  thoughts  ;  for  the  jes- 
was  comulete.  1  said  nothing,  but,  samine  and  honeysuckle,  falling  in 
laying  Ellen  gently  down,  I  went  off  clusters  over  the  window,  darken 
to  procure  assistance.  even  the  small  light  which  they  admit, 

\\'hen  I  returned,  neither  Florence  and  beyond  that  I  can  see  iiotliing 
nor  Ellen  was  to  be  seen.  Ellen  but  the  waving  branches  of  a  dark 
must  have  recovered  so  as  to  leave  forest.  But  this  gloom  is  in  unison 
the  place  with  her  friend.  As  for  with  my  own  melancholy  prospects ; 
me,  I  was  weighed  down  by  that  fa-  I  am  lying  wounded  in  a  lonely  cot- 
tulity  which  seemed  to  hang  about  tage.  Ellen,  1  cannot  bear  to  think 
me  ;  1  could  stay  no  longer;  so,  call-  of  4er, — Florence  hath  forsaken  me, 


ing  ray  horse,  1  instantly  galloped  — no  one  cares  whether  I  live  or  die. 
liome.  1  am  an  isolated  being,  and  1  some- 

I  must  now  be  brief  in  what  re-  times  wish  that  ray  antagonist  had 
mains  of  my  story.  The  passion  I  taken  a  surer  aim.  But  reflection 
had  shewn  for  Ellen  was  but  the  and  religion  have  come  to  my  aid, 
outrageous  violence  of  pity.  It  pass-  and  to  tliem  do  I  owe  the  compara- 
cd  away  with  the  occasion  which  had  tive  tranquillity  which,  like  a  soil 
excited  my  feelings,  and  my  love  for  garment,  wraps  round  my  long  har- 
Florence  revived  with  all  its  former  rassed  soul.  O,  religion  !  thou  triend 
strength.  But,  alas!  the  present!-  of  the  mourner  !  In  the  hourot  pro- 
incnts  of  misery  which  had  long  sperity  we  may  reject  thy  gentle  ad- 
hung  over  my  mind  were  now  to  be  vances,  but  when  the  storm  beats 
realised,  and  Ellen  was  indeeil  aven-  round  us,  and  human  assistance  is 
ged  for  my  weakness  and  perfidy,  vain,  then  does  the  soul  turn  trera- 
Shc  had  told  Florence  the  story  of  bling  to  thee  as  its  only  solace,  then 
her  woes,  and  that  high-minded  girl,  does  it  look  to  Heaven  as  its  only 
disdaining  a  connection  with  one  friend.  I  now  see  my  errors,  and 
who  had  so  injured  her  friend,  tore  mourn  for  them ;  I  pity  poor  Klkn, 
me  from  her  heart, — for  1  believe  she  for  I  once  loved  her,  and  the  vow 
did  love  me, — and  cast  me  off  for  which  I  broke  must  ever  atand  in 
ever.  1  submitted  in  silence ;  it  was  sorrowful  reproach  before  me ;  I  am* 
vain  to  strive  against  fate,  and,  with  love  Florence,  and  I  feel,  that, 
a  sorrowful  heart,  1  her  an  jected  by  her,  I  can  never  a^n  lova 

eternal  farewell.  another.  When  1  recover  firoro  oj 

Her  brother,  however,  was  not  so  wound,  I  shall  leave  my  native  1^ 
easily  to  be  satisfied.  He  saw  my  fwr  some  far  distant  clime ;  aoA  * 
engagement  to  his  sister  broken  off  life  of  toil  in  the  service  of  my 
without  any  appu ent  reason,  (Flo-  try  shall  make  some  srowl  atone- 
rence,  through  pity  to  me,. had  con-  ment  for  the  misery  which  tpecr- 
cealed  the  cause  of  our  separation,)  rors  of  my  youth  have  occsaio  * 
^d  he  naturally  concladed*--for  man  Forgjottea  by  all  I  loved,  my 
is  generally  the  aggresaor^that  I  prayer  aball  be  for  Ellcn,“^my 
h^  hem  trifling  wim  the  affcctiona  thought  aball  be  of  ^ 

of  his  aister,  and  the  honour  of  his  Rive  this  little  MS-  to  my  kiini 


of  the  mourner  !  In  the  hour  ot  pro¬ 
sperity  we  may  reject  thy  gentle  ad¬ 
vances,  but  when  the  storm  beats 
round  us,  and  human  assistance  is 
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friend.  I  now  see  my  errors,  and 
mourn  for  them ;  I  pity  poor  Klkn, 
for  I  once  loved  her,  and  the  vow 
which  I  broke  must  ever  stand  in 


aunt  who  alone  has  not  deserted  me  gerly  around  the  apartment :  "  My 
iu  iny  adversity.  Farewell.  poor  Gerald !”  she  said,  as  she  saw 

^ _  the  pale  countenance  of  him  she  had 

When  I  received  the  foregoing  MS.  loved.  “Poor,  poor  Gerald!  is  it 
from  my  dear  nephew,  1  had  no  in-  thus  I  see  you  As  she  spoke,  the 
tendon  of  adding  to  it  a  single  line  ;  tears  burst  from  her  black  eyes,  and 
but  events  have  since  happened,  she  flung  herself  on  his  bosom,  and 
which  1  think  it  ray  duty  to  record,  imprint^  a  kiss  on  his  white  brow  ; 
as  forming  a  kind  of  sequel  to  his  at  that  moment  I  was  called  out  of 
jjjgjQry.  the  room.  When  I  returned,  Gerald 

After  unburthening  his  mind  by  was  sitting  with  his  arm  round  Flo- 
uhat  he  had  written,  he  seemed  ra-  rence's  slender  waist :  affection  was 


I. 


Fable  from  Vie  Italian, 


bfll  ceased  tolling ;  Gerald  started 
up,  and  looking  wildly  around,  he 
exclaimed — “  Haste,  haste,  the  bell 
has  rung  out — the  bride  is  waiting  in 
the  damp  church-yard,  and  you 
would  not  keep  the  bridegroom  here. 
Gome  near  me,  come  near  me,  sweet 
bird,  and  say  Good-bye  ;  for  the  road 
is  very  cold,  and  no  one  must  go 
with  me."*  As  he  thus  raved,  poor 
Florence  looked  at  him  with  a  sor¬ 
rowful  look  and  tearful  eye,  Ge¬ 
rald,**  she  tenderly  said,  “  Gerald.*' 


1  he  soft  sound  of  her  voice  soomrd 
to  recal  his  wandering  senses.  The 
wildness  of  his  face  was  turned  to 
gentleness.  He  took  hold  of  her  littK 
hand,  and  with  his  other  he  graspul 
mine — Farewell,  my  kind  aunt- 
farewell,  ray  last-loved  Florence." 
His  eye  dimmed,  his  grasp  rclaxetl 
to  feebleness,  his  head  droojxd,  and 
as  he  fell  back  he  mournfully  si-di- 
ed,  “  Bury  me  near  Ellen.”  It  was 
all  over — Gerald  Ayiner  was  no 
more. 


jFabie  from  t]be  Italian. 


TVheue  spring  its  richest  green  display’d, 
Protected  by  a  thorn’s  embrace, 

A  rose,  in  early  bloom  array’d. 

Unfolded  safe  her  virgin  grace. 


So  close  the  thorn,  its  shelter  dretv 
The  tender  flower’s  fine  hues  around, 
That  scarce  that  leafy  cover  through 
Day’s  faintest  beam  an  entrance  found. 


And  only  when  the  verdant  screen 
*  Might  chance  a  narrow  chink  to  yield, 
The  rose’s  crimson  breast  w'as  seen — 
Fairer  that  thorns  her  beauty  shield. 


Thus  hid  within  her  dark  retreat. 

The  changeful  hours  no  danger  bring  ; 
And  low’ring  sky,  or  scorching  heat. 
Hurt  not  the  lovely  child  of  spring. 


But  now  with  perfect  beauty  came 
The  wish  in  broad  free  light  to  shine. 
The  praises  of  her  peers  to  claim. 

And  in  their  sunny  pleasures  join. 


And  reckless  of  ensuing  w’oes. 

For  safety  l>aying,  too,  with  scorn. 
In  pluinful  words,  the  simple  rose 
Began  to  blame  her  guardian  thorn. 


Cruel !  that  thus  my  days  of  bloom. 
In  horrid  prison  spent,  should  pine 


Inglorious— lost  my  sweet  |)erfume _ 

No  joy  for  the  bright  season  mine.” 


“  Peace  !” — so  the  ragged  thorn  replied. 
With  kind  intent,  though  stern  in  tone  ; 
To  thee  all  safety  were  denied. 

If  these  my  prickly  arms  were  gone ; 


And  from  the  herd’s  defiling  tread, 
And  nibbling  flock’s  keen  appetite  ? 


“  Learn,  fool,  to  prize  thy  friendly  Ixiwcr, 
Nor  wish  its  spines  and  gloom  away ; 
Heedful  of  peril’s  certain  hour. 

If  left  expos’d  in  open  day.” 

Still  w’rathful  thoughts  her  breast  annoy. 
Though  the  young  rose  to  silence 
shrunk : 

“  Oh  might  some  w’hirlwind’s  rage  de¬ 
stroy. 

Or  lightning  rend  that  envious  trunk !’’ 

Not  wholly  vain  th’  ungrateful  pray’r; 

For  now  the  flow’ry  lawn  to  clear 
Of  cumb’ring  w'ood,  the  hinds  prepare, 
And  lo  !  with  eager  steel  appear. 


And  griev’d  th’  impatient  rose  to  sec 
Her  faithful  guardian  thorn  o’erthrnwn  ? 
Or  smil’d  she  when  the  sunbeam  free 
And  full  U|X)n  her  bosom  shone  ? 

High  o’er  encircling  rivals  now, 

In  conscious  joy  of  liberty  ; 

Bidding  each  lowlier  flow’ret  bow, 

She  lifts  her  head  in  vanity. 


And  her  the  amorous  zephyrs  greet, 

Her  praise  each  feather’d  chorist  sings , 
While  mom,  her  partial  smile  to  meet, 
O’er  her  bright  leaves  his  dew-droi'* 
flings. 


But  like  the  transient  meteor  gleam, 
That  breaks  athwart  the  wintry  iky» 
Does  Pleasure’s  short  uncertain  beam, 
Ev’n  ere  w'e  note  its  radiance,  die. 


“  For,  if  the  sultry  noontide  ray 
Harmless  to  thee  its  fury  pours  ; 

Or  if  the  hail-stomi’s  with’ring  sway 
Pow  rless  to  w’ound  thy  leaflets  roars  $ 


ho  o  cr  thee  spreads  the  mantling 
shade, 

Serving,  at  once,  to  save  Irom  blight, 


And  speedily  a  snail’s  vile  length 
Presumes  her  lofty  firont  to  . 

Wasting  with  greedy  teeth  her  strengm' 
And  tracing  all  its  path  in  slitne. 


I 


A  hungry  grub  afar  had  seen 

The  imprudent  rose  so  fresh  and  ga)  • 
And  soon  her  stem’s  inviting  ^cen. 
And  greener  leaves  become  its  pr^)* 


\nd,  last,  the  sun’s  too  ardent  ray, 

‘  o„ce  chasten’d  by  the  thorn’s  kind 
shade, 

Steals  all  her  crimson  tints  away. 

And  bids  the  lovely  blossoms  fade. 

In  vain  the  rose  bewails  her  folly  ; 

Alike  have  aid  and  pity  fled  : 

Behold  her  now  a  ruin  wholly, 
l\irch’d,  leafless,  shrunken,  jjale,  and 
dead. 


4^5 

Spurn  not,  oh  youth  !  the  rigid  care 
Of  those  who  shield  your  rii)cning  years; 
'  Dangers  unseen  are  lurking  where 
Freedom’s  attractive  scene  appears. 

And  prize  ye  well  your  calm  retreat. 
Who,  far  from  glory's  vain  pursuits. 
Nor  storm  nor  treach’rous  sunshine 
meet. 

But  taste  retiring  virtue’s  fruits. 
February  1824. 
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(  Continued. ) 


Chapter  XIV.  mind,  at  last,  to  be  able  to  endure 

It  is  at  this  table,  in  the  third  the  sight  of  a  snuft-box, — nay,  she 
place,  that  my  sister  Barbara  very  would  occasionally,  at  first,  indeed, 
frequently  plies  her  busy  needle,  as  if  in  sport,  bashfully  and  timidly 
I  pon  it  rests  her  little  balls  of  white  apply  a  pinch  to  her  nose,  and  would 
thread,  her  patent  silver  thimble,  then,  after  a  few  innocent  grimaces, 
whose  many  inimitable  qualities  I  indulge  in  a  copious  fit  of  sneezing, 
have  often  heard  detailed,  her  scis-  But,  dimidium  facti,  qui  bene 
sors  carefully  placed^  except  when  coepit,  habet,"*  says  the  Latin  pro- 
under  actual  service,  in  a  red  mo-  verb ;  and  so  it  j)roved  with  Bar- 
rocco  sheath,  or  at  least  a  sheath  bara.  One  pinch  produced  another, 
which  she  assures  me  is  morocco,  till  at  last  I  discovered  that  she  pri- 
Tpon  it,  also,  she  can  always  find  vately  carried  about  with  her  a  small 
room  for  her  snuff-box,  and  lying  supply  of  black  rapee.  Had  1  de¬ 
close  beside  it,  you  may  commonly  tected  the  Ounpowder  Plot,  my  hor- 
see  the  case  in  which,  when  she  has  ror  could  not  have  been  greater,  for 
no  further  need  for  their  services,  1  detest  all  sorts  of  snuff,  and  all 
she  adjusts  her  spectacles.  sorts  of  snuffers.  But  my  remon- 

The  judicious  reader  will  at  once  strances  were  useless  ;  relentless  fate 
perceive,  from  what  I  have  already  had  decreed  it  otherwise.  Barbara 
hinted,  tliat  Barbara  is  by  no  means  got  a  box,  and  became  a  confirmed 
an  uninteresting  object  at  this  stage  votary  of  the  god  or  goddess  of  to- 
of  my  journey.  She  is,  in  fact,  of  as  bacco — a  horrid  monster,  closely  re- 
much  importance  as  the  rocking-  lated  to  the  god  or  goddess  of  tea,  to 
stones  in  Cumberland,  the  church  whom  also  she  daily  makes  pretty 
of  Noire  Dame  in  Paris,  the  sand-  large  libations, 
hills  in  Holland,  or  the  Caledonian  i'he  use  of  spectacles  preceded, 
f  anal  in  Scotland  ;  a  traveller  who  with  Barbara,  the  use  of  snuff ; — and 
passed  over  any  of  these  wonders  in  this  is  always  the  case  with  your  el- 
silence  would  be  unfit  for  his  call-  derly  maidens.  Sight  is  a  necessary, 
I  must  beware  of  committing  but  snuff  is  a  luxury.  Upon  the 
such  an  error.  point,  therefore,  of  reaching  their 

Barbara,  then,  may  fairly  be  con-  grand  climacteric,  when  their  eyes, 
sulered,  if  not  an  honorary ^  at  least  which  you  will  find  are  commonly 
^^honourable  member  of  the  respect-  of  a  greyish  colour,  are  no  longer  the 
able  and  numerous  sisterhood  of  old  brilliant  stars  they  once  were — the 
maids.  She  has  all  the  characteris-  quivers  stored  with  darts  so  irresis- 
iic  marks  by  which  the  socioe  of  this  tible,  these  damsels  very  probably 
society  are  known.  Her  snuff-box,  begin  to  wonder  how  people  can 
mde^,  ig  perhaps  a  supernumerary,  think  of  wearing  spectacles  ;  and 
or  the  old  maids  who  take  snuff,  merely  to  satisfy  a  very  laudable  cu- 
lowever  advanced  in  years,  are  riosity,  they  try  on  a  pair  or  two, 
rar<p  aeej  terris.  Barbara  hav-  solely  with  the  view  of  discovering 
in.  B -  ,  . .  ,  .  ^  however, 

;he  mystery,  for 
well  with  them 
but,  still  hoping 
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5,  ..uwever,  1  suppose,  finally,  and  wnat  is  tneir  e 
ftdieu  to  all  her  once-  does  not  expl 
f^^V'^^erished  and  romantic  hopes  “  they  see  full 
*  husband,  had  the  fitrenerth  of  as  without  the: 
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to  discover  their  real  advantages, 
they  wisely,  and  I  may  say,  philo¬ 
sophically,  determine  upon  wearing 
them,  at  least  occasionally.  Their 
utility  is  at  last  miraculously  found 
out,  and  being  convincetl  of  the 
weakness  of  the’r  eyes,  (not  of  their 
eye-aighty)  they  seriously  think  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  not 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  possible 
precaution,  so  as  to  render  spectacles 
quite  unnecessary  in  their  old  age. 

“  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the 
Preacher,  all  is  vanity.” 

Chapter  XV. 

Barbara  and  I  sometimes  break 
a  few  jokes  upon  each  other,  con¬ 
nected  with  our  mutual  state  of 
single  blessedness.  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  however,  but  Barbara  commonly 
gets  into  something  very  like  a  pas¬ 
sion  before  we  stop  ;  and  the  more  I 
laugh  at  my  sallies  of  wit,  the  more 
she  seems  inclined  to  hold  both  them 
and  me  in  contempt.  Certain  it  is, 
that  I  usually  come  oft*  victorious, 
since  the  enemy,  towards  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  skirmish,  always  quits 
the  field  with  precipitation.  I  con¬ 
fess,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
vantage-ground  is  mine.  A  bachelor 
is  considered  to  be  so  from  choice  ; 
and  though  his  situation  is  liable  to 
many  inconveniences,  still  he  is  nei¬ 
ther  an  uninteresting  nor  disagree¬ 
able  object.  On  the  contrary,  young 
men,  knee-deep  in  the  distresses  of 
love,  resi)ect  him  as  they  would  do 
a  being  of  a  superior  oixler,  regarding 
him  as  one  not  subject  to  the  com¬ 
mon  frailties  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  and 
your  comely,  middle-agetl  widows, 
treat  him  with  wonderful  complai¬ 
sance,  and  are  overjoyed  to  meet  with 
a  man  not  to  be  deceived  and  led 
astray  by  the  coquetry  of  giddy  girls.” 

Widely  different  is  the  condition 
of  the  maiden  of  fifty.  Not  that  she 
is  in  the  situation  of  the  foolish 
damsels,  who  allowed  their  lamps  to 
go  out ;  she  had  hcr*s  constantly 
trimmed ;  but,  alas  !  no  bridegroom 
came,  and  her  labour  was  lost.  It  is 
universally  taken  for  granted,  that  a 
woman  lays  herself  out  to  be  mar- 
rietl,  and  every  man  is  invited  to 
“  pick  and  choose,”  as  the  York- 
shircroan,  in  the  song,  says  of  bis 
pigs.  There  .must  unquestionably, 
therefore,  be  some*  defect,  either 
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mental  or  personal,  about  those  fe¬ 
males  who  are  passed  over.  Tlieir 
eyes,  it  is  plain,  have  done  no  exe¬ 
cution,  their  blushes  have  been  uii. 
regarded,— no  amulets  have  ban 
made  of  their  hair,  no  echo  has  ever 
given  them  back  their  sighs,— tluir 
smiles,  like  those  of  the  moon,  have 
never  warmed :  it  is  plain,  in  short, 
they  were  born  old-maids. 

Now  Barbara  sees  the  trutli  of  all 
this,  and  it  affects  her  accordingly. 
In  vain  she  attempts  to  conceal  lilr 
chagrin  ;  in  vain  she  tells  me,  for 
the  fiftieth  time,  the  story  of  her  first 
love  having  been  drowned,  and  tin* 
vow  she  then  made  to  continue 
single  for  his  sake  ;  in  vain  slie  tries 
to  laugh  at  my  sly  hits,  to  hum  a 
tune,  or  to  look  perfectly  inditterent. 
Her  laugh  is  something  between  a 
grin  and  a  groan, — her  tune  is  the 
wildest  and  most  irregular  1  ever 
heard — slow,  quick,  high,  and  low, 
all  at  once ;  and  her  indifference  usu¬ 
ally  ends  in  the  destruction  of  se¬ 
veral  pieces  of  lace,  or  the  dcjloinr. 
ing  of  some  of  her  best  nccdle-work. 

I  smile  at  all  this,  but  am  not 
surprised.  No  wonder  that  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  unlucky  female  becomes 
soured,  who  has  all  her  fairest  pro¬ 
spects  of  happiness  blasted  all  her 
hopes  for  ever  withered,— all  the 
endeavours  and  attainments  of  the 
best  part  of  her  life  rendered  abor¬ 
tive,  and  comparatively  useless.  The 
belief  that  she  will  one  day  1h'  a 
wife,  and  probably  a  mother,  is  the 
mainspring  of  every  young  woman  ^ 
actions  ;  her  owm  family  circle  is  the 
scene  she  looks  forward  to  with  the 
warmest  delight,— where  all  her  ta¬ 
lents  are  to  be  exercised,  all  lur 
affections  called  forth,  and  all  her 
worth  appreciated.  Ought  we  not, 
therefore,  to  sympathise  with  the^ 
secret  anguish  she  must  feel,  wh^*' 
she  observes  that  years  are  flyntp 
rapidly  away^  and  that  ber  chanci 
for  happiness — so  long  and  *o  anx¬ 
iously  expected— is  daily  dimunsh- 
ing  ? 

Surely  every  one  must  pciwu‘ 
how  dreary  is  such  a  situatioB.  B 
serobles  that  of  the  ship-wrec^  J* 
riner,  who,  seated  upon  a 
trusts  hirosetf  to  the  ® 
ocean  ;  he  sees  land  in  ^  ‘h* .  ’ 

but  the  tide  carries  him  oft  in 
opposite  direction  ;  and  the  onj 
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uhicli  all  his  wishes  tend,  and  upon  Such,  Flora  !  was  thy  fate.  The 
which  all  his  hopes  rest,  becomes  first  glance  of  love  had  just  begun 
t  very  moment  less  distinct,  till  at  to  sparkle  in  thy  bright  blue  eye,  the 
last  it  is  hid  from  his  eyes  altogether,  first  sigh  in  which  sorrow  had  no 

-  share  had  escaped  thy  innocent  lips. 

Chapter  XVI.  — for  the  first  time  had  thy  bosom 

A  THOi  sAND,  thousand  times  bet-  heaved  with  a  sort  of  tumultuous 
tir,  however,  is  the  condition  of  ideasure,  and  for  the  first  time  w'crc 
tliose  females  who  remain  unmar-  higher  hopes  and  more  perplexing 
rial,  and  unprovided  for,  in  their  own  fears  beginning  to  open,  as  it  were,  a 
country,  than  that  of  those  who  sink  new  and  superior  state  of  existence  : 
themselves  so  low  as  to  become  hus^  — it  was  then  you  were  hurried  from 
Imd-huniers  in  distant  lands,—  us,— then,  when  your  beauty  shone 

,  , ,  .  in  all  the  lustre  of  unsullied  purity  ! 

IMmthcr  tea  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  „„„  .„.ish  to  leave 

than  sue  a  woman.  native  hills.  Gladly  would 

The  modesty,  delicacy,  and  dignity,  you  have  resigned  all  the  lofty  hopes 
which  ought  always  to  characterise  which  your  friends  entertained,  for 
the  sex,  are  at  once  forgotten.  It  the  quiet  possession  of  some  humble 
is  impossible  not  to  esteem  and  ad-  cottage.  Your  country’s  wild-flowers 
mire  her,  who,  influenced  by  “  a  would  have  been  your  jewels,  and 
noble  |iassion,  misnamed  Pride,”  your  country’s  mountains  would  have 
never  tells  the  secret  of  her  young  bounded  all  your  wishes.  There 
heart’s  love  till  she  breathes  it  out  might  you  have  lived  happy  and 
in  the  arras  of  him  she  has  selected  guileless, — then  might  you  have  en- 
i'roin  a  thousand.  But  what  is  the  joyed  the  exquisite  delight  of  loving 
opinion  we  entertain  of  her,  who,  for  and  of  being  beloved, 
ever  renouncing  all  the  purer  feelings  It  was  otherwise  destined.  I  saw 
of  the  breast, — all  the  more  refined  the  vessel  bounding  from  its  harbour 
sentiments  of  the  soul, — gives  up  her  which  was  to  carry  you  from  genu- 
country,  her  relations,  her  station  in  ine  felicity  for  ever.  No  W'onder  the 
society,  in  order  to  court  those  whose  tears  of  bitter  sorrow  rolled  down 
atiection  is  not  worth  gaining,  and  your  cheek, — no  w’onder  your  affcc- 
who,  if  they  think  of  her  at  all,  do  tionate  heart  seemed  as  if  it  would 
so  merely  from  selfish  motives  ?  And  have  broken ;  for  your  dawn  was  over- 
wonderful  is  the  victory  she  gains,  cast,  and  no  noon-day  or  cvening- 
and  liigh  must  her  self-approbation  beams  could  ever  break  in  upon  the 
lie !  she  is  preferred  to  illiterate  bar-  gloom. 

harians;  she  is  made  the  mistress  Years  flew  away,  but  still,  like  the 
and  the  slave  of  an  insolent  Nabob,  form  that  occasionally  flits  before  the 
~^)f  one  whose  every  thought  is  of  dreamer’s  eye,  the  remembrance  of 
ids  own  comforts,  alike  ignorant  of  your  winning  charms  and  countless, 
humanity,  delicacy,  and  justice.  nameless  graces  dwelt  in  my  memory. 

U' ith  such  a  prospect  as  this,  oh  !  Often,  often  did  I  wisli  once  again 
who,  for  the  sake  of  splendid  misery,  to  behold  you,  and  my  prayers  at  last 
would  renounce  the  quiet  joys  of  a  were  heard.  I  saw  you, — I  saw  once 
jK.aceful,  though  pernaps  a  solitary  more  her  who  had  been  the  lovely 
home  ?  and  who,  with  the  heart  of  companion  of  my  happiest  years,— 
J  mother  to  guide  her,  would  force  her  in  whose  smile  there  was  magic, 
her  reluctant  daughter  to  quit  her  — her  on  the  Eden  of  whose  face  I 
jj^ve  shore,  and  all  her  earliest  and  had  so  often  paed  in  rapture.  Oh  ! 
w-loved  associatei?  Yet  such  is  the  now  how  sadly  changed  !  I  saw  you, 
mte  of  many !  \\^ilsl  yet  they  are  Flora,  glittering  in  the  proud  cir- 
kJo  young  to  act  decidedly  for  them-  cles  of  rank  and  fashion,— I  heard 
wves,  but  old  enough  to  feel  their  your  forced  laugh  of  idle  gaiety,  I 
beartsexpanding  with  affection,  they  marked  the  heartless  triumph  of 
^  forced  away,  and  every  link  of  haughty  wealth ;  in  your  giddy  smile, 
youthful  love  is  broken,  every  bud-  in  your  affected  air,  in  your  haggard 
juog  hope  which  ^eir  artless  tx^oms  cheek,  in  your  deadend  eye,  I  de- 
^  fostered  is  torn  up  by  the  roots,  scried  the  ruins  of  all  that  wm  once 
never  to  bloom  again !  noble,  generous,  and  bewitching.  I 
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sickened  at  tlie  sight ;  1  thought  of 
the  Flora  of  long-lost  years,  and  left 
you,  never  again  to  obtrude  on  your 
society. 

Chapter  XVIL 

**  And  so,  Mr  Jonathan,  this  is 
your  boasted  bachelorship,  is  it  ? 
Why,  Sir,  it  appears  you  arc  a  poor, 
forlorn,  willow-wearing,  broken¬ 
hearted  benedict,  who  have  been 
most  grievously  disappointed  and 
slighted  in  your  first  love,  and  w’ould 
now  attempt  to  wreak  your  impotent 
vengeance  on  one  half  of  the  whole 
female  sex.  We  have  found  you 
out,  most  reverend  bachelor.  Old- 
maids,  indeed !  you  are  a  remark¬ 
ably  pretty  fellow  to  set  up  for  a  lec¬ 
turer, — to  attempt  to  breaK  jokes  on 
us,  forsooth  !’* 

Such  are  the  interrogations,  ex¬ 
clamations,  and  imprecations,  which 
are  pouring  in  upon  me  thick  as  hail. 
It  is  no  lignt  matter,  let  me  tell  you, 
to  offend  the  whole  tribe  of  ancient 
spinsters  ;  their  tongues  are  the  most 
formidable  engines  of  war  ever  in¬ 
vented  ;  the  ancient  catapults  and 
battering-rams  were  mere  jokes  to 
them. 

It  may  be  true,  that  few  old-maids 
retain  any  thing  in  their  gums  but 
half-a-dozen  useless  stumps,  or  that, 
if  any  of  their  teeth  remain  entire, 
they  are  like  Virgil’s  sailors, 

Rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto ; 

but  still  they  are  a  dreadful  set ;  I 
shall  never  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  them  again.  One  may  as  well  de¬ 
prive  himself  at  once  of  his  sense  of 
nearing. 

C/iapter  XVIII, 

Bu  t  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  unintcllimble,  have  old-maids,  and 
India,  and  husband-hunters,  and  ca¬ 
tapults,  and  battering-rams,  to  do 
with  my  Journey  round  roy  Cham- 

^  •  l^ou  bast  played  me 

a  M  ill-0  -  the- wisp  trick,  and  led  roe 
dancing  after  thee,  over  hill  and 
dale,  till  1  have  nearly  foigot  where 
1  was  before  1  set  out 

1  believe  1  was  at  roy  three- le^^ 

table,  which  1  now  hasten  to  leave. 

The  track  of  country,  however, 
through  which  I  have  to  travel  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  next  stage,  is  suffi- 
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ciently  barren  and  uninteresting,  j 
pass  in  my  way,  it  is  true,  one  or  two 
chairs,  and  a  large  dining-table,  but 
they  are  hardly  worthy  of  much  at¬ 
tention. 

The  chairs  are  neither  easy-ebairs, 
nor  chairs  of  state,  nor  antique- 
chairs,  nor  new-fashioned  chairs; 
they  are  only  plain,  substantial’ 
middle-aged  chairs,  such  as  are  to  be 
met  with  everywhere.  The  literar? 
man  sees  nothing  captivating  about 
them, — the  antiquarian  passes  them 
by  in  disdain, — the  votary  of  bon  ton 
hardly  looks  at  them.  They  mi/si 
be  very  common-place  chairs ;  and 
far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  force 
them  upon  the  attention  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  reader. 

Neither,  as  1  said  before,  has  the 
table  any  higher  pretensions  to  no¬ 
tice.  It  is  made,  no  doubt,  of  very 
fine  mahogany,  and  its  gloss  and  po¬ 
lish  contribute,  in  no  slight  degree, 
to  Barbara’s  pride  in  her  Iiouse-wife- 
ry ;  but  then  it  is  a  great  deal  too 
large  to  be  of  any  real  use,  for  it  is 
only  on  very  rare  occasions  that  it  is 
moved  from  its  situation.  In  truth, 
it  is  a  cumbrance  instead  of  an  or¬ 
nament  to  the  room,  and  the  uphol¬ 
sterer  who  made  it  can  have  had  no 
idea  of  the  importance  of  Horace's 
advice  to  mix  the  “  ?tti7e*'  with  the 

duke,**  How  unlike  the  round 
table  of  King  Arthur,  at  which  all 
the  brave  warriors  of  the  time  sat 
recounting  their  feats  of  arms,  and 
glorious  exploits  of  chivalry  !  Hapny 
they  whose  fate  it  was  to  live  in  that 
golden  age,  w'ben  giants,  and  magi¬ 
cians,  and  haunted  castles,  and  dis¬ 
consolate  damsels,  were  as  plentiful 

as  now  they  are  rare  !  How  unlike, 
too,  that  illustrious  round  table  which 
my  friend  Hazlitt  is  so  fortunate  ts 
to  possess,  and  which  he  has  render¬ 
ed  immortal ! 

But  behold  me  arrived  at  a  door 
which  opens  into  a  sinall  cabinet, 
or  closet,  off  my  chamber,  and  m 
this  cabinet  is  my  library. 

Chapter  XIX*  , 

1  LONG  debated  with  myself^  r- 

ther,m  my  Journey  round  myChtw- 

ber,  I  ought  to  enter  this  fsvoun 

boudoir.  On  mature  eonsidertuo^ 
and  after  diligently  oonsidting 
works  of  the  great  travcll^ 
have  gone  before  me,  1  find  tna 
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I  would  be  a  gross  ilerehcuon  of  my 
,lutv,  to  pass  by  unnoticed  this  im- 
iwrtant  department,  or  appendage,  of 
inv  chamber.  „  .  ,  .  .v 

('hristititij  I  rccollcctcuy  in  tne 
I’rogress,  turned  oft'  his 
way  to  visit  the  house  of  the  Inter¬ 
preter.  Cook,  when  he  sailed  round 
the  world,  did  not  leave  the  Friendly 

I  Islands  unexplored.  Park,  in  his 
wanderings  through  Africa,  never 
omitted  an  opportunity  for  examin¬ 
ing  the  interior  of  a  negro's  hut; 
and,  above  all,  Mrs  Radcliffe,  in 
conducting  her  trembling  heroines, 
and  scarcely- less- terrified  heroes, 
through  her  haunted  castles,  seldom 
permitted  them  to  pass  a  door  before 
they  had  satisfied  the  very  laudable 
desire  of  knowing  whither  it  conduct¬ 
ed.  M'ith  such  authorities  as  these, 

I  have  no  alternative.  Coute  qui  coute, 

1  must  enter  iny  library. 

And  now,  O,  Apollo !  god,  as 
thou  art  called,  of  the  silver  bow — 
tliough  one  made  of  the  branch  of  a 
forest  tree  would  have  been  more 
elastic  and  deadly  ;  and  you  too,  O, 
ye  Muses !  smile  propitiously  upon 
your  votary’s  entrance  into  your 
temple ! — Let  me  not  scare  you  away 
from  your  sacred  abode,  Melpomene! 
if  thou  art  weeping  over  thy  depart¬ 
ed  Shakespeare,  and  ruminating  in 
dismay  on  his  degenerate  successors, 
let  me  not  interrupt  thy  gentle  griefs! 
—Clio !  if  the  drowsy  streams  of  a 
(oleridgeor  a^V'ordsworth  have  lull- 

Ieil  thee  to  a  soft  rei)ose,  let  me  not 
dissipate  thy  happier  dreams  of  the 
offerings  which  a  Rogers,  a  Camp- 
Ijtll,  and  a  Byron,  have  placed  upon 
ihy  altar ! — fhalia  1  lively  patroness 
ot  humour,  let  me  not  banish  the 
smile  from  thy  lips,  which  the  ele¬ 
gant  wit  of  a  Cibber,  a  Vanburgh, 
or  a  Congreve,  may  have  placed 
upon  them  ! 


Chapter  XX. 

A  COTTAGE  which  Socrates  built 

or  his  own  use  was  declared  by  his 
nen(^  to  be  far  too  insignificant  for 
^  whole  world  spoke 

w  admiration.  It  was  all,  how- 

the  sage  desired.  “  Would 
w  i,od,  said  he,  «  that  I  could  flU 

friendb  1^'  small  as  it  is,  with  true 
Socrates  longed  for  hi  vain. 
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I  possess.  Here,  in  my  library,  seat¬ 
ed  at  my  writing-desk,  with  my  pen 
in  my  hand,  and  my  papers  before 
me,  I  find  that  I  am  on  every  side 
surrounded  by  true  and  faithful 
friends  ;  not  the  every-day  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  the  world, — not 

“  The  summer  friend— .the  winter  foe 

not  the  selfish  or  capricious  adviser, 
— not  the  officious  and  cunning  at¬ 
tendant  ;  but  true  andfaithful  friends, 
— friends  who  arc  ever  willing  to  ren¬ 
der  me  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power, — friends  whose  knowledge  is 
inexhaustible,  whose  constancy  is 
never-ending,  and  whose  precepts,  if 
followed,  cannot  fail  to  render  me 
wise,  virtuous,  and  happy. 

Are  not  these  companions  which 
Socrates  might  well  envy  me,  blessed 
as  they  are  with  immortal  youth, 
and  undisturbed  by  the  common 
weaknesses  of  humanity  ? 

Here  I  can  converse  with  the  phi¬ 
losophers  and  sages  of  old,  without 
viewing  their  poverty  or  knowing 
their  cares, — I  can  listen  to  the  per¬ 
suasive  instructions  of  Socrates,  with¬ 
out  dread  of  being  interrupted  by 
Xantippe, — I  can  follow  the  divine 
reasoning  of  Plato,  without  being 
tormented  by  the  petty  jealousies  of 
his  little-minded  rivals, — I  can  ad¬ 
mire  the  sound  sense  and  natural  a- 
cuteness  of  Diogenes,  without  being 
obliged  to  take  up  my  abode  in  a 
neighbouring  tub, — I  can  fancy  my¬ 
self  one  of  the  disciples  of  Cato  or 
Brutus,  without  running  any  risk  of 
being  murdered  by  Ctesar,  or  of  com¬ 
mitting  suicide  at  Philippi, — I  can 
visit  the  tops  of  Olympus,  or  the 
windings  of  the  Scamandcr,  with 
Homer,  without  accompanying  him 
in  his  wanderings  from  village  to 
village,  and  partaking  of  the  scanty 
meal  which  the  bounty  of  strangers 
afforded, — I  can  listen  delighted  to 
Xenophon's  classical  detail  of  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  ten  thousand,  without 
sharing,  like  him,  in  their  fatigues  and 
dangers, — I  can  participate  in  Ana¬ 
creon's  enthusiasm,  when  he  sings  of 
the  delights  of  wine,  and  the  charms 
of  beauty,  without  being  miserable 

as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  former 
are  over,  and  still  more  miserable  as 
long  as  the  effects  of  the  latter  con¬ 
tinue, — I  can  feel  my  whole  soul  in¬ 
spired  by  the  harmony  of  V^irgil, 
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without  being,  like  him,  a  de^^endant 
on  the  smiles  on  the  great, — 1  can 
leap  at  once  over  the  dark  ages  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  superstition  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  oirertiirow  of  the  Uoman 
greatness ;  and  then  there  instantly 
starts  up  beside  me,  in  bright  array, 
all  the  immortals  of  modern  Europe. 
7'o  attempt  to  enumerate  them 
would  be  a  thousand  times  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  to  perform  the  twelve  la¬ 
bours  of  Hercules. 


Such  a  man  1  despise  froju  ihe 
very  bottom  of  my  soul.  1  can  have 
no  one  sensation  in  coiiunon  with 
him.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  iU. 
lights  of  literature ;  he  never  enjoyul 

- but  1  shall  put  a  bridle  unoi, 

my  wratli,  and  conclude  this  chaiutr 
with  the  following  apposite  lints 
from  a  celebrated  living  poet 

“  But  what  strange  art,  what  magic  can 
dispose 

The  troubled  mind  to  change  its  native 
w'oes  ? 

Or  lead  us  willing  from  ourselves,  to 
If  a  roau  cannot  be  content  with  see 

such  companions  as  these,  it  would  Others  more  wretched— more  undone 
be  difficult,  1  suspect,  to  find  out  any  than  we  ? 

thing  sublunary  that  would  make  This  Uwkt  can  do ;  nor  this  ulonc ;  they 
him  so.  He  must  be  a  cold,  iinen-  give 

thusiastic,  granite-hearted  raisan-  New  views  to  life,  and  teach  us  liow  to 
throiH?,  whose  feelings  and  passions  ^  hve  ; 

having  suffered  a  stroke  of  palsy,  or  They  soothe  the  griev’d,— the  stublxirn 

a  fit  of  apoplexy,  are  irretrievably  chastise ; 

morbid,  and  worse  than  useless.  Or,  Tools  they  admonish,  and  confirm  the 

llSS “SaSr  »»“  “  -  ^  «'■ 

«lio™  mdinMd  n.il.iiig onm-  fh. ‘ZTof ra...,  »n 
iicctcd  witli  jM)iiiicis^  £iT)d  done  * 

pence,  who  opens  nothing  in  the  Unlike  the  hard,  the  selfish,  and  the 
sha^ie  of  a  book  except  his  ledger,  proud, 

who  smiles  in  extacy  at  tlie  receipt  jfjtcy  fly  not  sullen  from  the  suppliant 
of  a  guinea,  and  who  groans  in  agony  crowd  ; 

at  the  loss  of  a  penny  ;  one,  in  short.  Nor  tell  to  various  j^eople  various  things, 
whose  temple  of  glory  is  made  of  But  shew  to  subjects  what  they  shew  to 
bank-notes,  and  tlie  streets  of  whose  kings  !'* 
heaven  are  paved  with  gold.  ih 
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Fools  are  the  daily  work 
Of  Nature  ;  her  vocation.  If  she  form 
A  man,  she  loses  by  it ;  ’tis  too  expensive, 

For  it  would  make  ten  fools.  Dryden's 

MU  EDITOR, 

From  the  subject  I  have  chosen,  imperfection  of  our  nature,  and  wn* 
and  the  day  of  which  I  write,  should  sidering  folly  as  one  of  tlie  Irailtits 
1  send  you  a  foolish  pai>er,  1  trust  to  which  man  is  liable.  ^ 
you  will  have  the  good  nature  to  at-  The  mythology  of  the  Or^ks  W^ 
tribute  it  to  the  influence  of  the  pre-  Romans  has  long  been  expired  in 
siding  divinity;  and  your  readers  Britain,  and  we  have  shaken 
may  perhaps  consider  a  little  good-  many  of  the  superstitious 
humoured  nonsense,  mixed  up  with  ances  of  our  forefatliers ;  but  ro  y 
the  gravity  and  good  sense  which  still  , retains  her  influent;  snv 
has  lately  appeared  in  your  pages,  as  though  no. altars 
an  agitable  variety.  Although  my  worship,  from  the  court  to  the 
motto  insinuates  that  most  men  are  tage,  she  has  her  votaries,  wno 

fools,  yet  Pliny,  who  WTote  per-  only  acknowledge  her  u^vience, 

Jiaps  less  dispassionately  than  l)ry-  .willingly,  and  with  delight,  prof 
den,  says,  nrmo  nwrtalium  omnibus  themselves  before  her  as  a  cU 
koris  sajni ;  thereby  intimating  the  The  wisest  among  us  msy 
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times  1)C  fouiul  ill  her  train,  when 
HO  imagine  ourselves  under  the 
.miJance,  and  following  the  path  of 
wistlom  ;  yet,  as  if  this  were  not  suf- 
ti.'ient,  tiierc  is  something  not^  un- 
pii'asant  in  feeling  that  there  is  at 
least  one  day  in  which  we  are  at^  li- 
krty  to  play  the  fool  with  impunity. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  crowd  had 
their  Saturnalia,  and  many  of  the 
moderns,  more  addicted  to  supersti¬ 
tion  than  ourselves,  have  still  their 
carnivals  and  seasons  of  frenzied, 
mirthful  mummery :  so  we  ha\e  the 
first  of  April,  which  we  celebrate  as 
tlie  festival  of  Folly ;  not  by  any  ta¬ 
bular  formula  of  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  every  one  being  left  to  the 
frmlom  of  his  own  will,  and  the 
tVrtilily  of  his  own  invention ;  it 
being  always  understood,  that  he 
viio  can  perform  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  and  ridiculous  feat,  and  most 
(lextrously  hoax  his  friend  or  neigh¬ 
bour,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  most 
zealous  and  acceptable  worshipper. 

To  the  great  mass  of  mankind  life 
is  a  stage,  on  which,  like  the  heroes  of 
the  sock  and  buskin,  what  is  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  spectators  is  painful  la¬ 
bour  to  themselves ;  they  also  find  the 
changes  and  variations  of  scenery  fre¬ 
quently  consist  only  of  a  succession  of 
cares,  which  often  grow  into  sorrows. 
Hence  tlie  most  rigid  moralist  will 
krhaps  allow  that  a  little  innocent 
lolly  is  excusable,  or  even  useful,  in 
relaxing  the  mind,  which,  like  a  bow 
continually  bent,  would  lose  its  elas- 
ticity.  It  must,  however,  be  admit¬ 
ted,  that  there  is  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  confining  Folly  within  due 
jwunds ;  as,  like  a  spirited,  but  un¬ 
broken  steed,  she  is  apt  to  run  away 
^itli  luT  rider ;  for  her  pleasantry 
oltcn  degenerates  into  buffoonery ; 
jnd  hannless  jokes  sometimes  become 
be  precursors  of  w-anton,  or  even 
Ill-natured  and  unfeeling  hoaxing. 

U  might  be  amusing,  although  fo- 
to  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  first  day 
April  being  set  apart  for  the  wor- 
^olly.  We  have  the  autho- 
Spectator,  for 
^cen  appropriated  to  that 
thT***  ^Igar  merriment  more 
tirJ*  *  itgo.  But  the  prac- 

:  •  tearing  out ;  and  practical 
on  this  particular  day,  are  bc- 
^  less  frequent  than  -  formerly  ; 
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for  I  can  recollect  the  time  when 
half  the  people  in  my  native  village 
were  employed  in  either  making 
April  fools,  or  being  made  so  them¬ 
selves.  1  have  Icnown  a  lubberly 
boy  sent  a  wild-goose  chase  of  many 
miles,  and  of  several  hours*  duration, 
from  his  being  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
containing  merely  the  words,  Send 
the  gowk  another  mile.**  Young 
girls  were  sent  for  a  pound  of  maid- 
enblushes,  or  a  bottle  of  pigeon’s 
milk ;  nor  were  these  silly  jokes  con¬ 
fined  to  the  youngsters ;  married 
icoplc  of  both  sexes  were  alternately 
loaxers  and  hoaxecs.  I  have  known 
lalf-a-score  wives  collected  round 
a  matron  in  the  family-way,  whose 
hour  was  not  come ;  and  1  recollect 
of  the  proudest  man  in  the  parish 
walking  several  miles  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  person  whom  he  met  at 
his  own  door  in  good  health.  Is  it 
because  we  are  really  grown  wiser, 
or  that  we  only  affect  superior  wis¬ 
dom,  that  such  follies  are  gradually 
disappearing  ?  *  The  owl  is  pourtray-  - 
ed  as  the  constant  companion  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  and  the  emblem  of  Wisdom  ; 
and  yet  the  gravity  of  that  bird  is 
always  proverbially  and  contemptu¬ 
ously  applied.  Perhaps  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  play  the  fool  every 
day,  that  we  have  less  relish  for  the 
annual  carnival ;  as  roast-beef  and 
plum-pudding  are  most  esteemed  by 
those  habituated  to  a  scanty  and 
meagre  dinner. 

AVhether  there  is  some  innate  pro- 
jiensity  in  my  disposition  to  this 
vulgar  fun,  or,  as  habit  becomes  se¬ 
cond  nature,  it  arises  from  iny  early 
association  with  those  by  whom  it 
was  practised,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I 
frankly  acknowledge,  that  I  have 
ever  since  felt  a  strong,  I  may  say 
almost  an  irresistible  inclination,  to 
play  off  my  wit  on  my  less  suspi¬ 
cious  neighbours,  on  the  first  of 
April,  without  the  slightest  wish  to 
indulge  it  on  any  other  day  in  the 
calendar ;  that  oeing  with  me  the 
only  red-letter-day  in  the  rubric  of 
Folly.  There  is  perhaps  another  rea¬ 
son  ;  it  is  my  birth-day :  (should 
you,  Mr  Editor,  or  any  of  your  rea¬ 
ders,  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  this, 
and  say,  that  Folly  had  a  just  title 
to  me  as  her  child,  1  beg  to  state, 
that  the  joke  is  stale  long  ago.)  1 
generally  have  a  few  friends  to  sup 
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with  me,  and  celebrate  the  anni-  ing  the  man  to  whom  she  is  since 
versary  which  it  brings  round  ;  and,  married,  while  he,  by  his  own  ac. 
to  me,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  plea-  count,  was  becalmed  off  Madeira, 
sures  of  the  evening,  to  entertain  the  The  above  are  specimens  ot  my 
company  with  an  account  of  how  abilities  in  this  way;  but  to  niv 
many  fools  1  have  made  that  day,  shame,  and  no  small  vexation,  I  ac- 
and  also  narrating  the  most  remark-  knowledge,  that,  instead  of  bein^  the 
able  circumstances.  battledore  this  season,  I  have 

I  shall  take  the  freedom  of  relating  made  the  shuttlecock,— fairly  caught 
one  or  two  of  my  hoaxes ;  not  that  in  my  own  snares ;  and,  like  the 
they  are  more  important,  or  worth  bird,  wounded  with  feathers  furnish- 
the  boasting  of,  than  many  others,  ed  from  my  own  wings, 
but  because  they  are  connected  with  For  nearly  a  week  past,  I  had  cin- 
what  follows  in  this  paper.  About  ployed  several  leisure  hours  in  coii- 
seven  years  ago,  1  sent  my  neigh-  triving  new  ard  more  ingenious 
hour,  and  intimate  friend.  Dr  Ano-  schemes  to  make  April  fools,  ami  in 
dyne,  who  practises  as  an  occoi/cAeftr,  ruminating  where  I  should  fiml 
on  a  journey  of  half-a-dozen  miles,  gudgeons,  for  my  neighbours  are 
in  a  rainy  morning,  and  miry  road,  now  so  well  acquainted  with  my  dex- 
to  assist  a  matron  who  has  never  terity,  they  are  become  shy,  and  will 
felt  either  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  not  bite.  However,  I  had  my  hooks 
being  a  mother,  and  wnose  bus-  so  disguised,  and  cunningly  baited, 
band  imagines  himself  affronted  and  that  1  believed  it  impossible  but  to 
insulted,  if  the  slightest  allusion  is  succeed ;  and  I  enjoyed,  by  anticipa- 
made  to  his  having  no  children,  tion,  the  triumph  of  the  evening,  as 
The  man  of  medicine  met  the  far-  fox-hunters  do  when  detailing  the 
iner  at  his  own  door,  and  their  in-  sports  of  the  day.  I  rose  an  hour 
terview,  although  short,  was  highly  before  my  usual  time,  that  1  might 
characteristic,  and  would  have  fur-  be  in  the  way  to  pop  off  a  flying-shot 
nished  an  excellent  subject  for  at  any  chance  gull  which  might  oc- 
Cruickshank — the  Doctor  sitting  on  cur  ;  but  before  I  was  fully  dressed, 
his  horse,  staring  with  astonishment,  the  servant-maid  tapped  at  the  door, 
and  the  farmer  fuming  and  stamp-  and  handed  in  a  letter,  which  she 
ing  with  rage,  which  no  explanation  said  was  desired  to  be  delivered  the 
or  apology  could  pacify.  I  had  my  moment  it  arrived.  I  saw  by  the 
friend  the  Doctor  to  supper  in  the  address  it  w’as  from  my  cousin  Emi- 
evening ;  and  he  was  so  tickled  with  ly,  now  Mrs  Swan ;  the  contents 
the  furious  passion  into  which  his  were  as  follow : 
visit  had  thrown  the  farmer,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  relating  how  he  had 
been  hoaxed.  You  may  imagine  how 
I  chuckled  with  secret  delight,  and 
could  hardly  forbear  avowing  my¬ 
self  the  author  of  the  whole ;  but 
the  subject  was  rather  too  recent, 
and  of  serious  a  nature  to  be  so  three  days  at  most 
rashly  disclosed.  However,  my  friend  denly  taken  ill,  and  is 
soon  detected  me,  and  expressed  no  : 
further  resentment,  than  a  hope  not  I  beg  you 
to  die  in  my  debt.  Next  year  I  sent 
brother  Tom  (now  a  writer  in 
Edinburgh)  to  sec  a  whale  that  had 
come  on  shore  at  the  lights  of  Tay : 

(when  1  inform  you  that  I  sUy  in 
Dundee,  and  that  Tom  was  lodging 
with  me,  you  will  perceive  that  he 
had  a  journey  of  alraut  twenty-four  I  rung  the  bell 
miles  going  and  returning.)  1,  last  messenger  \  !  * 
year,  contrived  to  send  my  cousin  said  1  to  the  servant.  “ 

Emily  half-a*scorc  miles  on  a  visit  come  in,  Sir,  j 
to  her  aunt,  in  expectation  of  meet-  haste.”  “  Do  you  know  — 


Dear  Cousiy, 

“  1  write  this  hasty  line  be¬ 
side  our  dear  aunt,  w’ho,  1  am  sorry 
to  say,  is,  to  all  appearance,  on  her 
death-bed ;  indeed  the  doctor  says 
she  cannot  live  more  than  two  or 

She  was  sud- 

t  still  sensible, 

requesting  most  earnestly  to  sec  you. 

will  set  off  the  moment 
that"  you  receive  this,  as  we  have 
found  a  messenger  who  starts  imme¬ 
diately,  and  aunt  calculates  on  your 
arrival  by  noon. 

Your  affectionate  cousin,  ^ 
Emily  Swan.” 

2.  «  Where 
who  brought 

and  went 
i  know  him . 
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First  of  April ; 

Sir  •  I  ucvcr  before  saw  the  man.” 

‘  si  so,  my  aSectionate  cousin  Kiuily 
Swan ;  and  you,  no  doubt,  hope  to 
luake  me  a  goose !”  said  1  to  myself; 

« ('atch  old  sparrows  with  chalF ;  this 
is  the  Hrst  of  April ;  and  I  find  you 
have  not  forgotten  last  year  your 
humble  servant,  iny  kind  cousin  !’* 

1  thrust  the  letter  into  my  pocket, 
aiul  putting  on  my  coat,  sallied  out 
ill  search  of  sport,  and  met  my  neigh¬ 
bour  the  bailie,  who  saluted  me  with 
“  IVhat  makes  you  sae  soon  asteer 
this  morning  ? — but  it’s  the  first  of 
April ;  ye'll  be  wanting  to  make  fools: 
take  a  friend’s  advice  ;  ye’re  o’er  auld 
lor  sic  pranks  now ;  gi’e  them  o’er  in 
time.”  1  had  a  springe  set  for  him  ; 
but  huding  it  would  not  hold,  left 
him.  In  crossing  the  street,  1  met 
the  postman  with  the  letters  by  the 
south  mail.  He  gave  me  two  ;  one 
addressed  in  a  hand  to  which  1  was 
a  stranger ;  the  following  is  a  copy: 

“  Mv  Dkaii  Brother, 

1  have  at  last  met — I  need 
not  say  whom — 1  am  wounded  ;  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  when  we  meet,  which 
1  beg  may  be  as  soon  as  possible 
after  you  receive  tliis ;  for  although 
the  surgeon,  who  writes  this  at  my 
dictation,  assures  me  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  danger,  I  cannot  be  easy  till 
I  see  you.  1  try  to  write  my  name, 
and  am,  while  in  life. 

Your  loving  Brother.” 

1  he  signature  was  certainly  my 
brother’s,  and  bore  too  sad  evidence 
nf  his  mistortune.  Below  was  the 
following  jmstscript,  “  For  my  own 
^ke,  as  well  as  that  of  your  brother, 

I  you  to  hasten  your  arrival.” 

1  he  writer’s  name  1  could  not  de¬ 
cipher  ;  tile  letter  was  also  without 
date,  either  of  time  or  place ;  but 

1  us  1  attributed  to  the  agitation  of 
me  parties,  and  it  served  to  increase 
my  alarm.  I  knew  that  a  misunder¬ 
standing  had  taken  place  between  ray 

mother  and  a  gentleman,  whom  bu- 
nnew  of  importance  had  taken  to 
ndon  before  my  brother  had  had 
me  to  demand  either  explanation  or 
111  j  ^^ch  he  had  resolved 
,  on  the  gentleman’s  re- 

ni.  Vv about  deliberating  a  mo- 

2  1  enraged  a  seat  in  the  Fife 
and  having  only  time  to  leave 

•w  necessary  directions  ki  wy  hu- 

XIV.  ^ 
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siness,  and  make  gome  alterations 
in  my  dress,  1  started  for  the  metro¬ 
polis. 

My  brother  was  most  dear  to  me ; 
and  I  suflered  great  anxiety  about  him 
till  my  arrival  in  Kdinburgh,  when, 
hastening  to  his  lodgings,  1  was  in¬ 
formed  by  his  landlady  that  he  had 
gone  to  Portobello  early  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  morning,  and  had  said  the 
time  of  his  return  was  uncertain.  I 
wished  to  inquire  farther,  but  her 
easiness  of  manner  convinced  me  she 
was  ignorant  of  what  had  hap|)ened, 
and,  therefore,  procuring  his  address, 
1  left  her,  being  quite  impatient  to 
see  my  brother.  Finding  there  would 
be  no  stage-coach  for  nearly  two 
hours,  I  engaged  a  post-chaise  and 
drove  off.  ()n  arriving  at  Portobello, 
I  found  my  brother  had  stopped  only 
about  an  hour  there,  and  departed 
for  Musselburgh.  Again  pursuing  his 
track,  I  recollected  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  with  whom  he  had  the  misun¬ 
derstanding  belonged  to  Had<ling- 
ton,  and  presumed  that  Musselburgh 
Links  had  been  chosen  by  both  par¬ 
ties  for  the  scene  of  their  rencontre, 
as  a  kind  of  neutral  ground.  Arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  Anchor,  and  making  the 
necessary  inquiries,  I  was  shewn 
into  a  room,  where,  after  a  delay  of 
several  minutes,  which  seemed  to  me 
interminable,  1  was  much  surprised 
by  the  entrance  of  my  friend  Dr 
Anotlyne ;  1  interrupted  his  expres¬ 
sions  of  pleasure  at  meeting  me,  with 
the  question,  “  Have  you  seen  my 
brother?”  “  I  left  him  this  mo¬ 
ment.”  How  is  he? — in  what 
state  ?”  ‘‘  Better  than  you,  I  pre¬ 

sume,  expected  ;  but  quite  impatient 
for  your  arrival.”  “  Can  I  see  him 
just  now  ?”  “  Certainly— follow  me.” 
He  led  the  way,  and  we  entered  a 
large  dining-room,  with  five  covers 
on  the  table ;  when  pulling  the  bell, 
the  Doctor  said,  **  Tell  the  gentle¬ 
men  to  come  in  ;”  and  before  1  had 
recovered  from  my  surprise,  my  bro¬ 
ther  entered,  between  two  strangers 
of  genteel  appearance :  1  rushed  for¬ 
ward,  saying,  “  How  are  you,  Tom?’' 
“  Quite  hearty — never  ^tter  in  my 
life — but  hungry  as  a  hawk  ;  we  have 
waited  supper  impatiently  for  you.” 
Staring  with  astonishment,  1  cried, 
“  What  means  all  this  ?”  First 
of  April— All- Fo(d’sMlay,  brother 
And  the  company  set  up  a  laugh. 
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which  made  the  house  ring.  I  was, 
for  a  moment,  inclined  to  be  angry  ; 
but  on  looking  at  Dr  Anodyne’s 
countenance  glowing,  and  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  delight,  and  also  at 
my  brother’s  healthful,  happy  face, 

1  felt  it  impossible  to  be  offended, 
and,  therefore,  joined  in  the  laugh 
against  myself. 

We  sat  down  to  an  excellent  and 
elegant  supper,  to  which  all  seemed 
inclined  to  do  ample  justice ;  and 
the  libation  which  followed  was 
worthy  of  the  company  and  the  day. 

“  Now,  my  dear  Sir,”  said  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  “  your  brother  and  I  have  long 
been  your  debtors ;  are  you  ready  and 
willing  to  give  us  a  discharge  in  full 
of  all  demands  for  the  first  of  April?” 
“  Yes,”  said  I,  with  some  confu¬ 
sion  ;  I  acknowledge  myself  paid, 
both  principal  and  interest.” 

Observing  that  I  looked  a  little 
foolish,  one  of  the  strangers  said, 
**  My  dear  Sir,  you  are  not  the  only 
April  fool  in  the  company ;  on  this 
day  twelve  months  I  hoaxed  my 
friend  here ;  and  to-day,  by  a  well- 
concerted  scheme,  which  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  explain,  he  has  induced 
me  to  hunt  the  gowk  from  Leith  to 
Edinburgh,  from  thence  to  Lasswade, 
on  to  Dalkeith,  from  that  to  Preston- 
nans,  and  from  thence  to  where  I 
have  now  met  a  brother — let  us  shake 
hands,”  stretching  his  arm  across 
the  table,  with  a  complacent  smile. 

Are  we  all  friends  now?”  cried 
the  Doctor ;  “  if  so,  1  propose  a 
bumper,  and  a  farewell  to  April  fol¬ 
lies.’  We  all  filled  to  the  brim, 
and  that  was  followed  by  warm  ex¬ 
pressions  of  friendsliip ;  and 

The  bonds  grew  the  tighter,  the  more 
they  were  wet. 

The  sitting  was  prolonged  till  near¬ 
ly  “  witching  time,”  when  we  drove 
into  **  Auld  Reekie”  in  a  couple  of 
TOst-chaises  ;  I  accompanied  Tom  to 
his  lotlgings,  where  I  soon  retired  for 
tlic  night. 

The  occurrences  of  the  day  had 
produced  an  excitement  of  spirits 
which  had^  not  yet  evaporated  ;  and 
feeling  no  inclination  to  sleep,  I  sat 
down  at  the  table,  musing  on  the 
J^t,  ami  regretting,  not  so  much 
that  I  had  been  made  an  April  fool, 
at  that  I  had  been  prevente<l  from 
making  others.  My  imagination. 


Au^rooLs-uay. 

doubtless,  stimulated  by  the  wine  I 
had  drunk,  now  began  to  roam  and 
1  thought  1  beheld  Folly  personified 
looking  with  a  kind  of  good-hu¬ 
moured  scorn  on  the  fools  who  had 
so  recently  appeared  in  her  train  :  I 
resolved  to  follow  up  this  flight  of 
fancy,  by  addressing  an  (Me  to 
Folly and,  seeing  materials  for 
writing  in  the  room,  began  instant¬ 
ly  ;  and,  with  a  fluent  pen,  soon  pro- 
duced  an  irregular  stanza,  as  an  in¬ 
vocation  to  the  imaginary  goddess. 
Reading  it  over,  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  personification  I  had  sketch¬ 
ed,  and  sat  for  a  minute  or  two 
with  my  pen  almost  close  to  the  pa¬ 
per  ;  but  the  afflatus  had  abated,  and 
I  could  not  begin  another  stanza  to 
my  own  satisfaction ;  I  therefore 
threw  myself  back  in  my  chair,  to 
deliberate  more  at  my  ease.  M’hile 
sitting  in  this  position,  with  my 
thoughts  still  fixed  on  the  same  ob¬ 
ject,  I  must  have  insensibly  fallen 
asleep;  for  methought  the  being  I 
had  just  invoked  appeared  before 
me  in  nearly  the  same  costume  as 
my  pen  had  described  her.  The 
principal  addition  which  1  observed 
was  a  great  number  of  little  bells, 
pendant  from  every  part  of  her  dress, 
all  of  which  kept  continually  ting¬ 
ling  ;  and  although  so  far  from  pro¬ 
ducing  any  thing  like  musical  con¬ 
cord,  that  they  formed  a  most 
inharmonious  combination,  which 
changed  every  moment,  but  still  in 
Allegro  time,  yet,  with  all  their  dis¬ 
cordance,  there  was  something  in  the 
commingling  sounds  indescribably 
pleasing.  Her  face  was  that  of  a 
young  .  girl  in  her  teens ;  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  a  vivacity  and  lustre 
which  surpass  description  ;  but  iht) 
seemed  incapable  of  being  fixetl 
steadily  on  any  object:  there  was  a 
glow  of  ruddy  health  on  her  chwK , 
her  lips  seemed  like  twin  cherries, 
wet  with  the  dews  of  morning,  an* 
produced  a  striking  effect,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  whiteness  of  her  teei  i, 
which  were  placed  in  the  mwt  sym¬ 
metrical  order,  and  were  always 
be  seen ;  for  her  mouth  wore  a  snu 
which  seemed  ready  to  burst  oat  in 
broad  laugh  ;  the  curves  at  , 
ners,  and  the  dimples  in  her  cn  * 
exhibiting  a  sweetness  ‘ 

to  fascination.  There  was  an 
rent  thoughtlessness,  and  ct 
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levity  of  manner  in  her  air,  which 
forbade  either  sincere  love  or  re- 
swctful  esteem  ;  yet,  at  the  same 
inoment,  she  exhibited  such  a  play- 
ful  and  good-humoured  sweetness, 
that  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
throw  myself  into  her  arms,  which 
Wire  widely  and  invitingly  extended 
as  she  approached.  As  she  took  my 
hand,  I  felt  my  pulse  quicken,  and  a 
titillating  sensation  play  around  my 
heart,  which  increased  as  she  tickled 
my  palm  with  her  delicate  fingers. 

\Vith  a  voice  of  bewitching  sweet¬ 
ness,  she  addressed  me,  saying, 

“  Why  thus  dejected  ?  cheer  up ! 
you  are  my  faithful  votary ;  one 
whom  1  have  long  known  as  my  de¬ 
voted  worshipper.  You  have  been 
disappointed  at  ray  carnival  of  yes¬ 
terday  ;  I  must  endeavour  to  make 
you  some  amends.  Keep  your  place 
till  my  return  with  my  magic  lan¬ 
tern,  and  I  will  shew  you  a  few  of 
the  April  Fools.”  She  paused,  and, 

I  thought,  folded  me  in  her  arms, 
saying, 

“  Farewell  a  while,  I  W’ill  not  leave  you 
long !” 


Jand  she  pressed  her  lips  to  my  cheek 
with  a  gaiety  which  seemed  liker  the 
smack  of  a  wanton,  than  the  parting 
cnjbrace  of  virgin  modesty ;  then 
I  sporting  a  well-turned  and  slender 
J  ancle,  she  glided  lightly  over  the 
!  door,  and  vanished. 

]  Xo  sooner  had  she  disappeared, 
I  than  a  hale  and  venerable  old  man 


stood  before  me,  on  the  spot  she  had 
occupied ;  he  fixed  on  me  an  eye  so 
piercing,  that  it  seemed  to  penetrate 
to  ray  heart.  His  brow  was  arched 
and  lofty  ;  the  lines  of  deep  thought 
were  visible  in  his  face,  and  his  fea¬ 
tures,  although  they  bore  an  air  of 
seriousness,  were  not  gloomy.  Al- 
diough  there  was  nothing  threaten- 
‘“S  Ip  his  attitude,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  manner  seemed  to  command 
respect,  and  also  to  inspire  confi¬ 
dence,  I  felt  a  kind  of  involuntary 
shudder  as  he  drew  nearer,  and  I 
thought  I  felt  myself  shrinking  into 
httleness  in  his  presence.  In  an  ear¬ 
nest  and  solemn  tone  he  addressed 
saying,  “  Be  not  afraid — I  am 
one  who  wish  to  be  your  friend  ;  al- 
“ough  you  have  hitherto  slighted 
acquaintance,  you  will  one  day 
you  had  been  more  familiar 


''  AlUFooVs-Day: 

with  me.  IMy  name  is  Experience; 
I  wish  to  talk  with  you ;  but  this  is 
not  the  time  ;  for  I  know  you  expect 
more  agreeable  company,  and  shall 
not,  therefore,  detain  you;  Folly 
comes  to  amuse  you  with  her  magic 
lantern,  and,  like  Castor  and  Pollux, 
she  and  1  never  appear  in  the  same 
hemisphere ;  I  generally  follow  her, 
and  although  1  have  taken  prece¬ 
dence  of  her  at  present,  it  is  for  your 
sake,  that  you  may  be  prepared  for 
our  next  meeting.  In  the  meantime, 
see  this  mirror,  which  I  fix  upon  the 
wall,  right  above  where  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  Folly’s  lantern  will  appear. 
She  will  shew  things  as  they  are  now 
viewed  by  those  concerned ;  and  if 
you  take  the  trouble  to  look  in  the 
mirror  above,  you  will  see  them  as 
they  will  be  at  a  future  period. 
Enough — I  hear  the  approach  of 
your  visitor,”  and  my  sage  monitor 
instantly  disappeared. 

While  musing  on  what  I’  had 
heard  and  seen,  and  half  resolved  to 
turn  Folly  down  stairs,  should  she 
return,  she  entered,  with  her  face  so 
full  of 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles,** 

that  I  rose  to  welcome  her  approach. 
Clasping  her  arras  around  iny  neck, 
and  then  patting  my  cheek,  with  a 
wanton  glance  and  seducing  smile, 
she  said,  So  you  have  had  a  visitor 
since  I  left  you  !  He  is  an  arch  hy¬ 
pocrite,  and  most  insinuating,  impu¬ 
dent  knave ;  and  you  will  be  troubled 
with  his  daily  intrusions,  if  you  do 
not  keep  him  at  a  distance. 

His  name  is  Carc~-but  should  he  call. 

Quick  out  of  doors  with  vigour  throw 
him  ; 

And  tell  the  miscreant,  once  for  all. 

You  know  him  not— you  ne*er  will 
know  him ! 

But  now  for  ray  exhibition.  Look 
on  the  wall  right  before  you,  and  be¬ 
hold  the  figures  as  they  pass,  and  you 
will  admit  that  the  gayest  are  the 
happiest  of  my  votaries.  There  you 
have,  first,  the  members  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  singing  Te  Deum  around 
Riego’s  gibbet,  and  trampling  the 
Spanish  Constitution  under  their  feet. 
See,  there  they  are  binding  down  all 
the  printing-presses  with  padlocks, 
and  covering  the  key-holes  with  the 
seal  of  the  Holy-office.  There,  the 
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Autocrat  holds  up  an  open  Bible,  on  ceives  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  lad- 
which  is  blazoned  in  large  capitals,  der,  is  a  lieutenant  upon  half-pay 
*  Let  EVERY  SOUL  BE  SUBJECT  TO  but  his  father  is  rich.  Heclaspsher 

THE  HIGHER  POWERS;  FOR  THERE  in  liis  arms,  conducts  her  to  a  post- 
is  NO  POWER  BUT  OF  GoD  I  THE  chaisc,  which  gallops  off  to  Gretna 
POWERS  THAT  BE  ARE  ORDAINED  Grccn,  whilc  the  tender  pair  sit, 

OF  God.*  ’*  On  looking  in  the  mirror, 

1  saw  at  a  great  distance  the  same 
figures,  all  with  their  backs  turned 
to  each  other  ;  but  every  one  trying 
to  peep  over  his  shoulder,  Jealous  of  might  be  termed 
his  neighbour  ;  an  immense  number  scope;  ‘ 
of  printing-presses  all  employed ; 
and  above,  there  was  an  open  Bible, 
richly  illuminated,  on  which  was  in¬ 
scribed  in  golden  letters,  *‘Now, 

THEREFORE,  BE  w^iSE,  O  KiNGS !  away, 

AND  BE  TAUGHT,  YE  JuDGES  OF  broW. 

THE  EARTH.**  “  Here  comes  a  pair  who  have  no 

Presto !"  cried  my  companion,  occasion  to  match  clandestinely  ;  the 
“  Look  here, — see  Ferdinand  fum-  bride  is  a  gay,  rich,  and  wanton 
bling  in  an  empty  purse,  while  he  is  widow,  fat,  fair,  and  forty ;  the 

dictating  a  decree  to  his  Secretary  bridegroom,  who  was  her  late  1ms- 
for  the  subjugation  of  Spanish  Ame-  band's  clerk,  attained  his  majority 
rica ;  on  the  table  lies  a  paper,  doc-  yesterday.  They  were  united  in  the 
quoted,  ‘  Scheme  of  the  Sinking  morning,  and  are  just  retiring  for  the 
Fund.*  ’*  I  looked  in  the  mirror  ;  night,  at  an  inn,  to  which  they  have 
the  royal  purse  had  lost  the  bottom  ;  driven  on  the  wings  of  love  ;  and 
the  scheme  of  the  Sinking  Fund  now  all  is  Elysium  around  them ; 
floated  ill  air,  a  few  inches  above  the  not  less  brignt  is  their  sky  after 
table,  and  burst  like  a  soan-bubble  ;  breakfast  next  morning,  when  his 
and  a  South  American  coolly  lighted  bride,  affecting  to  blush,  ogles  him 
his  hookah  w’ith  the  decree  against  fondly,  and  puts  into  his  hands  a 
the  freedom  of  his  country.  check  for  her  deposits  in  the  hank, 

**  There,’*  cried  the  mistress  of  the  to  be  transferred  in  his  name.”  In 
ceremonies,  behold  the  West  In-  the  glass  above  1  saw  a  very  difftT- 
dian  planters  tearing  the  Registry  ent  scene.  The  lady  was  sitting 
Act, — burning  Missionary  chapels, —  alone,  and  seemed  to  have  hecn 
uttering  execrations  against  Clarkson,  weeping;  a  watch  on  the  mantil- 
Wilberforce,  and  Bathurst,  and  ri-  piece  shewed  it  was  past  midnigkt, 
vetting  the  fetters  of  the  trembling  and  she  was  in  the  attitude  of  listen- 
negroes.’*  On  raising  my  eyes  to  the  ing  to  every  passing  sound.  Another 
reflector,  the  actors  continued  the  compartment  of  the  picture  exhibited 
same,  but  the  objects  differed:  in-  a  group  around  the  gaming-table, 
stead  of  the  Registry  Act,  the  plant-  afnong  which  I  recognised  her  hus- 
ers  had  torn  the  charter  of  their  band ;  he  had  just  thrown  the  dice,-- 
rights  as  Britons ;  and  such  was  their  kicked  them  and  the  dice-box  in  the 
frenzied  haste,  that  they  applied  fire,— left  the  room  grinding  hjs 
their  torches  to  their  own  planta-  teeth, — met  a  girl  in  the  street,  too 

tions,  instead  of  religious  chapels;  her  on  his  arm,  and  accompanied  her 

while  they  were  so  reckless  in  nam-  to  her  lodgings. 

mering  closer  the  fetters  of  the  slaves,  “  Here  comes  another  pair,  on 

that  two  out  of  every  three  strokes  their  way  to  the  temple  of  Hymen , 


Like  turtle  doves,  so  fondly  hilling, 

Or  Will  and  Mary  on  a  shilling.” 

On  glancing  at  the  mirror,  which 
1  Time’s  Tele. 
I,”  I  beheld  the  fair  in  faded 
mourning  weeds,  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms,  and  another  by  her  side, 
kneeling  and  weeping  at  the  feet  of 
her  father-in-law,  while  he  turned 
with  a  frown  of  scorn  on  his 
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i  Jrirsi  Of  npru , 

the  playmate  of  his  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  and  has  now  become  so  necessary 
ta  the  old  man,  that  he  has  confirmed 
the  proverb  ;  ‘  There  is  no  fool  like 
an  old  fool.'  See,  there,  they  have 
returned  from  the  altar ;  he  is  leer- 
iivr  on  her  with  all  the  fondness 
which  his  watery  eyes  will  jierrait, 
and  is  about  to  say  something  very 
kind  and  tender,  but  is  interrupteil 
by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing ;  how- 
ever,  he  has  settled  on  her  an  annui¬ 
ty  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  life  ,* 
he  is  fond,  she  is  grateful,  and  they 
must  be  happy.”  Let  me  look  in  the 
mirror.  Like  some  of  Hogarth's 
pictures,  it  represents  different  scenes 
at  successive  periods.  She  has  nur¬ 
sed  him  for  ten  long  and  lingering 
years,  and  during  the  last  seven,  her 
regard  has  increased ;  for  she  has 
nightly  prayed,  most  fervently  and 

devoutly,  that  he  might  speedily  be 
removed  beyond  the  reach  of  every 
earthly  affliction.  He  is  sitting  with 
his  gouty  leg  on  a  stool,  while  she 
kneels  and  smooths  the  downy  pil¬ 
low  on  which  it  rests.  The  servant 
hands  a  letter  to  her  mistress  ;  she 
reads,  and  puts  it  hastily  in  her 
pocket,  a  glow  suffusing  her  cheek. 
U’as  that  a  twinge  in  his  great-toe 
which  distorted  her  husband’s  fea¬ 
tures  so  horribly  }  Oh  no  !  it  was  a 
pang  at  the  heart,  caused  by  a  dis¬ 
ease  still  more  keen  and  incurable, 
—he  writhes  in  a  paroxysm  of  jea¬ 
lousy  ;  while  she  turns  away  with  a 
^inilc  of  silent  contempt  curling  her 
l»outing  lip. 

1  his  succession  of  gloomy  pictures 
threw  me  off  my  guard,  and  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Ah  !  are  all  your  love- 
matches  so  unhappy  ?** 

“  So  you  have  made  a  discovery  !” 
eried  the  enchantress.  I  saw  the 
mirror ;  but  had  not  power  to  re¬ 
move  it.  Being  now  conscious,  that, 
mwever  you  may  continue  to  wor¬ 
ship  me  in  private,  you  will  no  longer 
mingle  with  the  crowd  at  my  annual 
wtival,  I  shall  speak  with  more 
pminness  and  sincerity.  You  ask  if 
^ove-raatches  are  unhappy  ? 
nat  other  consummation  is  to  be 
®*pccted  from  those  preposterous 
unions  which  take  placT^er  my 
•pioes?  In  all  those  represented 

On  either  im- 

0**  incongruity  ;  but,  even 
there  are  not,  less  apparent 


and  latent  causes  often  interrupt  or 
annihilate  the  anticipated  felicity. 
Look  at  another  picture.  See  that 
bridegroom  and  bride  ;  they  are 
coeval  in  age,  both  young,  and  of 
equal  rank  in  life  ;  he  kneels  in  rap¬ 
turous  adoration,  while  she  smiles 
with  so  much  sweetness,  that  unin¬ 
terrupted  happiness  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  as  the  result  of  their  union, 
liaise  your  eyes  to  the  mirror,  and 
see  the  pair  in  the  last  stage  of  their 
honey-moon, — w  ith  what  indifference 
they  now  sit  be.side  each  other !  They 
have  not  quarrelled,  neither  is  there 
anger  in  either  of  their  faces ;  but 
both  express  languor  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  He  considered  her  an  angel, 
and  she  imagined  him  endowed  with 
perfection,  both  physical  and  intel¬ 
lectual.  lie  has  now  discovered  that 
she  is  only  a  woman ;  and  she  has 

found  him  subject  to  the  infirmities 
inseparable  from  human  nature.  Had 
not  both  indulged  in  visionary  dreams, 
and  expected  to  bask  in  the  Para¬ 
dise  of  Fools,  they  might  have  been 
happy. 

“  To  shew  of  what  rational  love  is 
capable,  look  at  that  picture  now  be¬ 
fore  you  ;  the  bridegroom  is  twenty- 
four  and  the  bride  three  years  young¬ 
er.  They  are  none  of  my  votaries, 
and  have  never  followed  in  my  train  ; 
there  is  a  manly  dignity  in  his  air, 
and  a  melting  tenderness  in  his  eye, 
while  he  clasps  the  hand  of  his  bride, 
whose  cheek  glow’s  with  the  blush  of 
virgin  modesty.  Their  nuptial  couch 
is  trimmed  with  budding  roses  and 
evergreen  myrtles,  and  the  torch  of 
Hymen  diffuses  a  light  around  them, 
which,  for  brilliancy  and  purity, 
far  outrivals  any  gas  of  human  in¬ 
vention.  Look  in  the  mirror,  through 
the  long  vista  of  years,  forty  of  which 
have  passed  over  their  heads ;  you 
see  them  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  their  marriage,  seated  at  the  head 
of  their  supper-table,  with  their 
children  aud  grand-children  around 
them :  the  roses  have  now  faded, 
and  the  myrtle  chaplets  have  lost 
their  vernal  green ;  but  both  still 
breathe  a  pleasing  fragrance.'  He  is 
the  picture  of  winter,  “  frosty,  but 
kindly,”  as  he  presses  her  band, 
while  she  leans  on  his  shoulder,  and 
sings,  '  John  Anderson,  my  jo  1* 

**  Look  again ;  see  that  young  lady 
at  her  toilette :  Nature  has  given  her 
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acnrtrible  ftrsisrcs  ;  bix:.  aoc  cfTeL&ni: 
wiih  pfeis:agL«  v^»bier»tof3sc£ittGe; 
her  tvns  shiae  like  stsr^.  be:  she 
vcelai  kaTv  ibetr  bciHsisor  ^  irre- 
sscibir  itx:  oi  :he  Her 

dressia^-ah2e  puozs  beceftdi  s  lead 
of  kx»C3  A=d  cixtsedcs  of  r&riecs 
kiads  ;  Mfte^ssssr  od  bad  13  dij.  bet 
has  xtcTv  jieMed  xo  KalTdcr ;  she 
paics  bixb  m  white  usd  red  ;  pen¬ 
cils  her  ere-brewsy  lad  sleeps  ererr 
cicht  ia  chkkes  ^ves.  It  woetki 
be  ixpossrbte  to  ^re  a  citalc^txe  of 
the  iostmxeents  aod  usimxiniaca  she 
eapkm,  IS  the  artillerr  of  lore, 
which  she  EfeCTer  felt ;  aod  alrboc^ 
she  kiohxes  herself,  she  Is  coe  cf  inj 
ukosz  demoted  worshippers.  Look  in 
the  mirTcr.  Like  tl«  beauaes  be¬ 
neath  a  tropical  sKin,  she  has  sunk 
in  pmzzamre  chi  a^ ;  for  doc  ccIt 
is  her  skin  widiered  and  shriTel- 
led,  and  her  face  wrinkled,  but  she 
has  also  lost  her  healdt,  from  the 
xiojjoos  4nalides  of  her  extemal  ap- 
plicaiiocs.  Aldiou^h  it  is  not  mj 
prorince,  I  am  sure,  that  all  who 
follow  such  practices. 

Let  them  paint  inch  thick, 

it  most  cocDe  to  this  x:  last. 

**  Here  cocnes  a  touq^  man  in  hum¬ 
ble  life ;  be  has  just  got  an  eighth  of 
a  twenty  tboasatKi  pouods  prixe  in 
the  Sute-Lottery.  He  bus  made  a 
bonfire  of  the  implements  of  his  for¬ 
mer  ocropatioD,  ami  you  see  him 
with  a  lar^  *  fashionable 

hotel  ;  they  bare  been  drinking 
punch-royal,  that  is,  brandy  for 
spirits,  ai^  wine  for  water ;  anil  are 
DOW  amusing  themselres  in  {Htching 
the  glasses  at  the  cornices  of  the 
room :  they  hare  just  now  knocked 
out  a  couple  of  the  waiter's  front 
teeth  with  the  punch- laddie,  and 
have  ordered  him  10  put  them  in  the 
bill.  The  mirror  will  exhibit  the 
last  scene  of  this  farce,  or  rather 
tragi-comedy.  In  two  years,  this 
man,  who  b^ered  his  w^th  inex- 
hausdhle,  is  in  want  of  a  shilling  to 
purchase  his  dinner,  with  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  jail  suring  him  in  the  face ; 
to  obtain  the  tirst,  and  escape  from 
^he^  last,  he  enli^  in  a  marching 
regiment,  is  sent  to  Jamaica,  drinks 
new  rtm,  and  dies  in  a  few  weeks 
after  his  landing. 

“  Look  again  at  another  of  my 
steady  worshippers ;  he  whom  you 


see  seanfd  a:  1  u!^^e,  wi£r  jon:- 
sl^  of  paper  a  h»  Lsad,  a  ..v^ 
despbag  stewiy  rM 
try,  sell  hepes  to  becvire  rcu  ^ 
occe ;  b;  orburked  ia 
cuLsswes.  which  hare  a!!  C 

s=ofce:»aJ  for 

bf  has  held  »  the  exurat  «  tn-. 
whole  QckxfCs.  as  draBgb:s  ap:c  F.t- 
tune,  in  erery  Loctery ;  bt  rise 
smes  b?  has  exhass^  s  dewa: 
triincCT,  and  b  now  peuurkss  *  ie 
pawrs  you  see  in  hbhiad  ir^  <cr^ 
of  Loctery-dekets.  the  fate  cf  »:Lv.i 
will  bf  decided  to-cccrow.  Lrt  ^ 
coQsuIt  the  miTTcr  for  the  .u 

blanks  ?  and  Fortune's  necu  i> 
pmrs  in  the  backgroend.  j 

a  strait  wabteewt. 

Permit  me  merely  to  cecuco  ^ 
next  pair  of  picturw;  they  r 
|«bips.  amuse  you ;  bu:  :f  yvu  j.'-. 
familiar  widi  the  works  of 
you  will  find  them  cofTcctlt 
ted,  under  the  titles  of  ‘  The  Hii.  j 
and  Harlot’s  Pregress-’  These  wie 
form  the  subjects  are  fully  cvcsctv’os 
of  being  my  constant  followers :  inl 
although  they  sometimes,  sfSer  i  ii 
of  siw'kness,  or  frenn  other  crises,  aTi 
of  forsaking  me,  ret  iher  ^enenTt 

ResoiTe,  and  re^^wolve^  aDd  die  tie  m=x* 

“  Let  us  DOW  take  a  glirce  t:  i 
Terv  difierent  class,  when  we 
find  those  who  consider  tbecje^j^^ 
the  disciples  of  Pallas,  and  the  ’.di- 
minati  of  the  age.  Behcii  iki: 
meagre-looking  man. 

With  study  pde,  and  midiu^t 
•pent; 

he  b  seated  at  hb  desk,  the  fi.yr  « 
eaA  side  loaded  with  books  in 
rious  languages,  and  a  large 
of  manusenpts  lies  befo^  hi®- 
is  busy,  alternately  writii^  ^  **. 
literaang ;  the  paper  under  his  hin-s 
b  such  a  medley  of  Tatchwerk,  is 
none  but  himself  could  attercpJ  w 
decypher.  Compared  with  ii.  ' 
manuscript  of  Pope's  Homer, 
sited  in  the  British  Museum.  ^  i 
clean  and  fair  copy ;  he  mi's  ^ 
pains,  because,  like  the  pmnier. 
Mlieres  himself  writing,  d 
eternity,  at  least  for  postenty,  w  . 
as  the  l^guage  be  employs  *^3 
understood.  He  b  an 
has  wasted  the  best  years^h^^ 
researches  about  which  the 
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f?^,*!rc.  LifC  :»  v.vas!ilt  ibhf  »ir* 

4  iT  -C  ^ 

\*  >c-  **  Sr^*  b««  piiixfr  Mbd 

^■^.xir:  tffiOc'i-iXxL— ^'^Cis  liW  a 

:j.i  i  -rdx— a  axftiibiit^  Kiad 
c  s  >cil  ecf  »  wvcwdaic  aai! 

Vjsri^  Tbe  pritt^rr  a 

-cxw  with  i  pcw<  ot'  iW  lirs* 
sirtC.— he  retfiftfs  it  with  cxHiTulsiTe 

.-^. _ :!liie  «ci^f«eQi  »  moK*  than 

^iijsod  ^Janrv  can  support,— his 
k*I  >w-3»,  Ae  shetfC  drvf«  tt^  his 
iiac.  V  falls  Wk  in  his  chair,  ai^, 

1  senile  pLiTiifci:  on  his  liix 
>rr*:h^'s  ha  last,'  Survly  you  wiU 

iukncwjdu^,  that, 

V  c*?i.Tscor  s  iiasss  'tis  ft<Iy  to  S:  wwr^ 

K^tv  cixues  aaocher  author,  hue 
ii  i  diicreas  spsvks  frvnn  our 
lis: :  lai  SfhcTin^  himself  the  Wgi- 
nnua?  child  <X*  Ajxdkx.  and  the  fa^* 
T’xr^  paramour  of  the  Muses,  he 
'•ar'nes  his  wntinirs  procee\l  from 
L^vc  i;:spin::cQ,  aikl  wvHikl  there- 
'Vrv  Jt;«a  i:  sacrile^  to  hWt  a  wonl 
rc-Ai^Yvl  by  the  fancied  aiHatus.  He 
iis  inisbed  his  manuscript  copy  for 
*,b;  press,  axKl  is  just  now  sitting  for 
Is  X'ftrait, 

Ks  eye  la  a  &iic  fbettry  rvCIk^, 

I:  s  »  idom  the  front  of  hb  volume, 
—a  wp  at  the  mirror  will  shew  its 
rwpdon.  Can  this  be  the  son  of  ,\- 
the  farourite  of  the  Muses,  the 
.hul  ef  soothing  son^,  who  writhes 
i^y,  and,  uke  a  rabid  aniiital, 
•caxs  a:  the  mouth  ?  What  book  is 
*-hi:  he  is  tearing  in  pieces  with  his 
^**h?  It  is  a  Review  in  which  his 
vjinaje  has  been  criticisixl,  anil  pro- 
^otincevl  nonsense,  and  the  author 
up  to  ridicule  as  an  incorrigb 
he,  oytentadous  fool.** 

^  passed  before  roe  sere- 

ri.  vUionary  enthusiasts  and  dream^- 
philanthropbts,  which  my  com* 
asserted  were  her  worshippers, 
*1  ituagined  themselres  enw 

poT^vl  in  subrerting  her  authority, 
nut  ^  their  romantic  pursuits  were 
®aly  in  embryo,  the  mirror  could  not 
would  ultimately 

*^*^1  close  this  exhibition,** 
the  goddess,  **  by  settiDg  before 


you  the  picture  of  ooe  who  has  Icog 
beea  my  principal  ^rourise  anil  lui^t 
devoted  follower,  ahhough  I  have 
now  scale  reason  to  apprehend  his 
apoaracy,'*  She  paused,  anil  I  tho^ht 
h^red  a  sigh.  The  ivrtrait 
before  me,  and  I  beWkl  my  own 
physiogtxHWT.  I  attemi^ed  to  raise 
my  eyes  to  the  uiirror,  Wt  she  stvx'il 
right  before  my  face,  so  as  comnleie- 
ly  to  interve^  my  view  :  and  ap- 
proachit^  wim  a  sweet,  fascinating 
smile,  said,  *'  Now,  mv  dear{y«bv> 
loved  frieoil,  grant  me  tW  favour  of 
a  parting  embrace  1“*  Her  air  a»il 
beauty  were  so  bewi^*hing,  that  I 
stretcheil  my  arms  tv'  ciasp  her  slen¬ 
der  neck,  auvl,  closing  my  bamU  on 
the  flame  of  the  caixlle  on  the  table, 
thought  1  heani  my  sage  monitor 
say,  "  The  votaries  of  Koily  generally 
bum  their  nagers.**  I  starteil  with 
^n,  wv'ke  from  the  reverie,  ami 
touml  mine  bHstereil, 

,\las!  I  soon  fbuml  this  say  ins- 
of  Kxperk-nce  UHwe  fully  cvuitiruieii. 
Having  passeil  three  days  in  Kdin- 
burgh,  I  returoeil  home,  where  the 
hrst  object  that  claimed  my  attention 
was  amuher  letter ‘from  my  cousin 
Kmily,  sealeil  with  black.  My  heart 
misgave  me  as  I  o^ieueil  it.  My  fears 
were  more  than  contirmeil :  for  it 
announced  the  di'ath  of  my  aunt, 
(an  old  inaklen  lady,)  with  this  ml- 
ihtion,  that  she  so  highly  resenteil 
my  neglect  in  not  visitiirg  her,  that 
she  caiiseil  her  will,  in  which  1  was 
a  legatee  for  three  humlreil  p».>uik1s, 
to  deliveml  to  her  ;  and.  still  re¬ 
luctant  to  cancel  her  kindness,  she 
kept  it  below  her  pillow  till  within  a 
few  hours  of  her  death,  in  the  ex^wo- 
tation  of  my  arrival.  M'hen  1  canie 
not,  it  was  the  last  act  of  her  life  to 
destroy  the  will,  leaving  hen  whole 
etfrirts  to  the  heir-at-law. 

Thus,  Mr  Kditor,  hate  the  events 
of  one  day  remlereil  to  me  retributive 
justice  for  the  follies  of  many  years : 
ami  by  laying  claim  to  sagacity,  in- 
spireil  only  by  my  own  cunning,  1 
have  lost  three  hnmlml  poumU 
sterling,  with  the  additional  raortiil- 
cation  of  being  forced  to  acknowledge 
myself 
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THE  FISHEe's  sabbath. 

“  An*  this  war’  off  the  day  it’s  on.” 

My  Grand moOitr. 


The  poor  roan*s  Sabbath  has  been 
said  and  sung  under  a  great  variety 
of  aspects.  That  rest  from  bodily 
labour,  and  that  presence  pf  moral 
delight,  which  the  peasant  experi¬ 
ences,  or  is  at  least  entitled  to  en¬ 
joy,  during  the  blessed  Sabbath, 
could  not  possibly  remain  unnoticed 
in  an  age  like  the  present.  And  it 
is  inde^  a  most  interesting  and  hal¬ 
lowing  recollection,  to  contemplate 
the  father,  in  the  midst  of  his  family, 
clothed  in  his  best,  and  leisurely  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  condition,  and  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  happiness  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  1  do  not,  in  fact,  know  a  more 
pleasing  subject  of  reflection,  than 
the  little  family  knot  squatted  upon 
the  top  of  some  smooth  and  green  emi¬ 
nence,  basking,  like  a  covey  of  par¬ 
tridges,  in  the  Sabbath-evening  sun, 
repeating  and  commenting  upon  tlie 
text  of  the  day,  and  stammering  out 
the  half-committed  psalm  and  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  zealous  and  rigorous  ear 
of  parental  piety  and  affection.  Wo 
be  unto  him,  whatever  be  his  creed 
or  his  credentials  before  the  public, 
who  would  convert  the  beautiful  and 
healthful  sky  and  breath  of  heaven 
into  a  vault  of  poisoned  and  morose 
confinement,  and  who  would  shut 
up,  of  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  within 
the  walls  of  a  narrow  and  smoky 
abode,  the  poor  pensioner  on  God's 
blessed  sun  and  light,  merely  be¬ 
cause  his  gloomy  or  hypocritical  soul 
has  demonized  the  divine  and  un¬ 
bounded  goodness  of  Heaven ! 

The  shepherd's  Sabbath,  or  that 
which  is  spent  and  enjoyed  amongst 
the  mountains*,  has  likewise  figured 
in  poetical  description,  and  has  at- 
U’acted  that  share  of  attention  and 
interest  to  which  it  was  so  eminently 
entitled.  With  his  Bible,  his  dog, 
his  flock,  and  his  mountain-cairn,  or 
shieling,  the  shepherd  may,  at  any 
time,  convert  the  wide  expanse  of 
earth  and  sky  into  a  temple,  wherein 
to  worship  with  fervour  and  elevated 
devotion.  He  cannot  open  his  Bible 
without  meeting  with  some  allusion 
or  reference  to  the  actual  state  of 


things  around  him,— to  the  preen 
pasture,  the  pure  stream,  tlie  muni, 
tion  of  rocks,  the  flocks  tliat  stray, 
or  that  feed  neacefully  within  the 
limits  assigned  to  them.  And  he 
cannot,  in  the  most  casual  manner, 
glance  his  eye  over  the  surrounding 
landscape,  without  feeling  it  to  be 
instinct,  as  it  were,  with  a  religious 
hfe,  harmonized  and  softened  down 
into  a  Sabbath  expression. 

I  have  often  imagined,  that  the  i 
very  crowds  were  sensible  of  and  in-  | 
joyed,  with  an  appropriate  reli^h,  | 
the  advantages  of  a  Christian  day  of  i 
repose.  As  you  advance  on  pur 
way  churchw^ards,  they  will  sit  and 
pick  up  the  worms  from  a  newly- 
ploughed  field,  quite  unmoved  and 
unconcerned ;  and  no  feigned  alarms, 
from  presented  staff  or  flapped  plaid, 
will  compel  them  to  any  consider¬ 
able  distance.  Whilst,  on  a  work¬ 
day  again,  they  will  survey  your 
most  distant  advance  with  suspicion, 
and  take  excellent  care  that  you  shall 
not  approach  within  a  hundred  yanls 
of  them.  So  delicate  is  their  week¬ 
day  sense  of  human  encroachment, 
that  it  is  commonly  supposed  they 
can  smell  powder,  as  the  camel  does 
water,  at  an  immense  distance ;  and 
that  they  have  actually  scouts,  or 
out-posts,  stationed,  whose  office  it  is 
to  give  timely  warning  of  danger. 

The  dogs,  too,  all  instinct  with 
intellect,  as  many  of  them  are,  are 
not  unfrequently  fully  aware  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Sabbath.  1  remem¬ 
ber  sitting  in  •  a  inuirland  parish 
church,  where  the  blessing,*  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  wm  pro¬ 
nounced  with  the  congregation  sit¬ 
ting,  in  order  to  cheat  the  colleys  out 
of  their  “  scaling**  howl.  And  1 
knew  a  clergyman,  whose  dog,  Nep¬ 
tune,  his  constant  and  inseparable 
companion  on  other  occasions,  n^or 
(^ered  to  follow  him  when  tlie  bei 
rung  to  church. 

Thus,  Sir,  there  is  sc^ly  » 
riety,  either  of  the  ratiwal  or 
the  irrational  creation,  which  i*  n 
in  one  way  or  another  infloen 
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and  modified  in  its  habits  and  hap¬ 
piness  by  the  Sabbath ;  and  whilst 
this  fact  has  been  noticed,  and  even 
blazoned,  in  “  prose  and  verse,**  in 
respect  of  almost  every  other  class  or 
character,  “  the  Fisher*s  Sabbath**  re¬ 
mains  yet  unnoticed.  Be  it,  there¬ 
fore,  my  task  and  aim  to  give  you 
some  notion,  in  the  shape  and  form 
of  a  narrative,  illustrated  and  inter- 
sperstnl  with  suitable  and  seasonable 
rcriections,  of  the  life  which  a  truly- 
devoted  fisher,  one  of  the  real  moun¬ 
tain-breed,  leads, — of  what  he  enjoys 
and  suffers,— of  all  his  varied  expe¬ 
riences  on  a  Christian  Sabbath. 

1  had  fished  all  Saturday  without 
success.  In  fact,  the  weather  was 
extremely  unfavourable,  for,  owing  to 
some  heavy  showers  on  ‘‘  the  heads,** 
the  trouting  streams  came  down  sud¬ 
denly  and  red,  and  rendered  fishing 
with  success  quite  impracticable. 
Hy  breakfast-time  of  the  Sabbath 
morning,  the  sun,  which  had  shone 
out  early,  was  clouded  in  with  a 
sheety  and  dark-spread  covering. 
The  whole  sky  had  gradually  assu¬ 
med  a  sombre  aspect,  yet  not  so  deep 
or  so  lowering  as  to  sadden  the  earth. 
There  was  a  kind  of  Claude  Lorraine 
hue,  which  settled  gradually  upon 
hill  and  valley,  and  which  was  quite 
consistent  with  cheerfulness  and  dis¬ 
tinct  vision.  A  gentle  breeze  sprung 
up,  not  in  fits  or  gusts,  but  in  that 
long  and  uniform  breathing  which 
softly  ruffles  the  surface  of  the  pool, 
whilst  the  stream  remains  apparently 
untouched.  I  could  see  it  upon  a 
little  pond,  or  “  floshen,'*  first  rip¬ 
pling  at  the  weather- ward  edge,  then 
gaining  form,  and  advance,  and  ex¬ 
tent,  and  depth  of  curl,  till  **  the 
smooth’*  became  one  gentle  ruffling, 
snd  “  the  still**  one  placid  agitation. 
It  was  as  if  a  troop  of  spirits  had 
passed  over  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  with  their  presence  had  fanned 
It  into  motion ;  or  as  if  a  Scotch 
housewife,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  her  morning  dairy,  had  breathed 
gently  upon  a  milk-cog,  compelling 
the  cream  to  retire  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  vessel,  before  the  stream  of  her 
blast.  The  bell  rung  to  church,  and 
long  did  I  hesitate  l^twixt  two  opi- 
pioni.  What  would  1  gain  by  a  stroll 

n  ^o'antains,  and  along  those 
well-known  streams, but  vexation  and 
onagnn  ?  and  by  going,  as  usual,  to 
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church,  I  might  settle  accounts  with 
my  conscience,  and  hear  an  excellent 
sermon.  The  bell,  however,  rung 
in  whilst  I  was  still  hesitating  ;  and 
as  1  disliked,  or  thought  that  1  dis¬ 
liked,  a  public  entry  into  the  churcli 
when  too  late,  I  gradually  ascended 
the  long  glen,  which  conducted  me 
almost  to  the  mountain*s-brow.  I 
was  quite  alone  in  the  solitude  of 
Nature,  and  1  felt  it.  The  mountain¬ 
ous  region  was  thinly  inhabited,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  shep¬ 
herd,  who  hung  in  loose  plaid,  and 
with  his  dog  accompanying  him, 
upon  the  distant  weather  gleam,  I 
am  quite  certain  that  no  rational 
creature  was  within  ten  miles  of  me. 
There  was  something  balmy,  yet  not 
oppressively  hot,  in  the  air,  and  every 
fowl  of  heaven  seemed  to  hold  jubi¬ 
lee,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  being,  and  in  the  possession  of 
liberty.  No  wonder,  thought  I,  that 
your  mountaineers  have,  in  all  ages, 
resisted  the  aggressions  of  despotism, 
for  the  very  air  which  they  breathe, 
the  very  ground  which  they  tread,  is 
hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Freedom. 
Even  the  flocks  roam  without  re¬ 
straint,  whilst  the  raven  and  the  kite, 
the  lapwing  and  the  curlew,  keep  up 
the  communion  of  independence  over 
head.  Having  gained  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  I  rested  upon  a 
well-known  cairn,  from  the  southern 
side  of  which  the  shepherd  had  care¬ 
fully  scoped  out  a  recess,  stocked  with 
hazel  staves  of  curious  workmanship, 
and  with  many  a  scattered  remnant 
of  shoes  and  stockings.  From  this, 
1  looked  a-down  the  vale,  and  along 
the  full  stretch  of  a  stream,  all  visible 
in  every  pool  and  current,  every  bend 
and  winding.  In  the  extreme  dis- 
Unce  lay  the  sea,  like  an  edging  of 
blue  ribbon,  contracted  into  a  nar¬ 
row  stripe,  and  sinking  away  into 
the  horizon  cloud.  And  as  1  turn¬ 
ed  my  face  northward,  into  the 
broken  and  precipitous  recesses  of 
the  cataract  and  the  spring,  1  could 
see  a  whole  host  of  rivulets  rushing 
from  the  declivity,  and  curving 
away  fantastically  into  the  larger 
river  beneath.  On  the  whole  of  Na¬ 
ture  around  me  one  character  was 
inscribed,  one  expression  was  visible, 
one  solicitation  was  perceptible^ — ^and 
1  recollected,  and  felt,  that  I  was 
every  inch  a  fisher.  Need  I  minco 
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the  matter,  by  apology  to  the  reli¬ 
gious,  or  explanation  to  the  prudent 
and  propriety-guided  reader?  It  is 
sufficient,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of 
truth  and  sincerity,  to  state,  that  I 
felt  something  like  regret  that  it  was 
Sabbath,  and  that  my  hand  was  not 
arraeil,  as  on  the  immediately-pre¬ 
ceding  day,  with  a  rocl,  and  my 
))ockets  stored  with  lines  and  hooks. 
I  would  have  exchanged  any  two  of 
the  longest  and  most  lovely  Sabbaths 
of  J une,  for  one  short  hour  of  week¬ 
day  freedom  on  this  occasion.  Yet, 
had  some  malicious  spirit  of  the 
mountain,  or  of  the  flood,  supplied 
me  with  the  means,  and  had  1  been 
even  fully  assured  of  the  absence  of 
all  worldly  observation,  1  had  not 
thrown  a  line,  or  fished  a  single  pool. 
My  feelings  upon  the  subject  ter¬ 
minated  in  mere  regret  that  Satur¬ 
day  had  not  been  Sunday,  and  vice 
versa,  A  truly  irreligious  fisher  is  a 
monster  “  in  rerum  natura.”  Every 
fisher  feels,  that,  to  violate  the  ma¬ 
jesty  and  authority  of  God,  by  pro¬ 
fanation  or  impiety,  were  to  forfeit 
his  claims  to  the  character  which  he 
possesses,  and  which  he  values  so 
highly.  It  were  throwing  upwards 
spot,  or  pollution,  upon  the  pure  vault 
of  heaven — it  were  whispering  trea¬ 
son  and  trespass  into  the  ever- listen¬ 
ing  ear  of  Silence — it  were  advancing 
singly  and  alone  into  the  presence- 
chamber  of  Majesty,  with  the  view 
of  perpetrating  insult.  “  Oh  !  how 
can  he  resist"  the  freshness,  and  the 
purity,  and  the  promise,  and  the 
gladdening  uprising  of  tlie  morning 
dew  I  “  Oh  !  how  can  he  resist"  the 
elevation  and  the  buoyancy  of  spirit 
which  every  ascending  step  on  the 
mountain  imparts  or  supports !  “  Oh ! 
how  can  he  resist"  the  intercommu- 
uings  of  solitude,  the  inner  feeling 
and  the  outwarcl  impression,  that 
close  and  elevating  intercourse  which 
the  spirit  of  Nature  holds  with  the 
heart,  and  with  the  reflective  and 
imaginative  lowers !  All  this  may 
indeed  be  resisted  by  a  person  who 
knows  merely  how  to  cover  his  hook 
with  a  worm  or  with  a  minnow,  and 
to  torture  into  temptation  the  living 


“  bait."  But  a  fly-fisher,”  a  real 
sportsman  of  the  true  innocuous  bretd 
is  al^ether  incapable  of  such  mon¬ 
strosity  *.  His  whole  aspect  is  erect 
and  prepossessing,  and  his  whole 
soul  is  refined,  and  exalted  into  lottv 
and  purifying  apprehensions.  IVho 
ever  heard  of  a  fishing  cock-fighter,  or 
smuggler,  or  horse-dealer  ?  Wherever 
there  is  grossierte  of  purpose,  or  low 
chicanery  of  dealing,  there  the  spirit 
of  angling  will  not  abide. 

Have  you  ever,  Mr'  Editor,  expe¬ 
rienced  “  a  Sabbath  amongst  the 
Mountains?"  1  do  not  speak  of  a  walk 
which  you  may  accidentally  have  held 
along  a  public  road,  and  through  a 
mountainous  district  of  country,—! 
do  not  speakof  a  companioned  ramble, 
which,  in  the  buoyancy  and  thought¬ 
lessness  of  youth,  you  may  have  tak¬ 
en,  of  a  summer  Sabbath,  to  the 
“  Fountain-head,"  or  to  “  Ilabbie’s 
How  ;"  neither  do  I  advert  to  that 
straining  and  puffing  which  the  desire 
of  compassing  Arthur’s  Seat,  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  may  have  induced 
you  to  undergo.  None  of  these  come 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  iny  pre¬ 
sent  meaning,  when  I  interrogate  you 
respecting  “  a  Sabbath  amongst  the 
Mountains."  He  who  sets  out  of  a 
spring  or  a  summer  Sabbath  morning, 
in  excellent  health,  and  good,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  chastened  and  com- 
mandable  spirits, — who  has  said  to 
himself,  Go  to,"  I  will  forget  tor  a 
day  all  that  bustle  and  anxiety 
which  the  week  has  produced, — he 
who,  with  a  single  pocketable  volume, 
measures  his  way,  as  it  were,  at  ran¬ 
dom,  into  the  distant  wilderness— 
who  feels,  as  he  advances,  that  he  is 
opening  up  a  favourite  retreat  of 
Nature,  and  who  ultimately  lays  him 
self  down  in  some  sunny  glen,  whw 
the  noisy,  and  dancing,  and  sparlmng 
mountain-stream  winds  around  him, 
— he  who  reposes  upon  turf,  at  ona 
verdant  and  dry,  at  once  fragrant  and 
soft,  and  who,  pleased  with  himse 
and  with  all  around  him,  gradua  y 
converts  a  reclining  into  a  supine  po¬ 
sition,  and  who,  thus  circumsunceu 
and  situated,  hears  the  grasshopj^r 
chirp,  the  lavrock  sing,  and  the  ^ 


“  They  may  talk  (says  Lord  Byron)  about  the  beautiu  of  Nature,  but  the  g 
merely  thinks  of  his  dish  of  fish  !”  So  says  his  Lordship ;  but  in  this,  ns  wcU  as  w 
iipw  particu^  besides,  the  author  of  «  Don  Juan”  is  evidently  anxwus  to  be  siuguw- 
Non  cuivis  homini  contigit  adire  Corinthum*’-*lct  him  stick  to  his  Greeks. 


veil  croak  around  and  above  him, — 
who  takes  knowledge  of  the  fleecy 
clouds  as  they  sail,  in  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  motion,  above,  and  who 
looks  into  the  distant  blue  of  heaven, 
till  it  become  dark  and  deep,  and 
indijio-huetl,  till  the  large  and  vi¬ 
bratory  bells  float,  and  the  dancing 
and  restless  flashess  of  darkness  shift 
across  his  vision  ;  he  who  does  and 
experiences  all  this,  knows,  and  he 
onhi  can  be  said  to  know,  what  “  a 
t^abbaih  amongst  the  Mountains’* 
means. 

As  if  led  by  instinct,  rather  than 
by  reason  or  recollection,  I  arrived 
about  mid-day  at  the  most  favourite 
portion  of  my  most  favourite  stream, 
and  there  1  laid  myself  down  on  an 
elevated  bank,  from  which  I  could 
command  a  pretty  extended  view  of 
some  of  the  best  pools  and  eddies  in 
the  water.  I  took  from  my  pocket 
my  Sabbath  companion,  “  Young’s 
Night  Thoughts,”  and  had  just  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  fearful  mystery  of 
“  Lorenzo,”  when  I  was  arrested  by 
a  frequent  and  expressive  plunging. 
M'hen  I  looked  up,  the  whole  ad¬ 
joining  pool,  and  indeed  the  whole 
smoother  water,  so  far  as  my  eye 
could  reach,  was  one  theatre  of  com¬ 
motion.  It  resembled  the  first  bub¬ 
bling  and  bell-shewing  of  a  boiling 
iwt,  or  rather  the  close  and  universal 
dash  and  dancing  of  a  thunder  shower 
on  the  surface  of  the  flood.  What  I 
lelt  on  this  occasion  it  would  be 
needless,  even  were  it  possible,  to  de¬ 
scribe,  lor,  to  a  brother  of  the  rod, 
such  an  attempt  would  be  imperti¬ 
nent,  and  to  any  other  reader  it 
[  would  be  at  once  absurd  and  un¬ 
intelligible.  1  forgot  “  Lorenzo,” 
gradually  permitted  “  Young,”  as  if 
1  had  been  fast  asleep,  to  slip  from 
my  hand,  and  fixed  my  eyes  intently 
and  steadily  upon  the  scene  before 
me.  But  whilst  1  continued  to  look 
with  the  intensity  of  a  cat  watching 
her  prey,  or  of  Hogg’s  dog.  Hector, 
setting,  during  prayer- time,  the  fa- 
T.y  ™ou8er,  tne  scene  instantly 
shifted,  and  the  water  became  smooth 
wd  unbroken  as  formerly.  I  had 
never  distinctly  marked  this  fact  be- 
tore,  and  my  attention  was  aroused 
to  u  by  what  followed.  After  an 
interval  of  half  an  hour,  I  felt  a 
gentle  breeze  upon  my  face,  and  saw 
•  whole  colony  of  flies,  of  every  wing 
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and  colour,  straggling,  and  fluttering, 
and  tilting  passively  along,  over  the 
stream-head.  In  an  instant,  the  for¬ 
mer  appearances  were  renewed ;  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  one 
plunge  and  plash,  wherever  sutli 
commotions,  from  the  nature  of  the 
stream,  were  visible.  I  thought  that, 
had  I  been  differently  circumstanced, 
in  point  of  time  and  accoutrements, 

I  could  have  filled  my  basket  at  the 
delightful  rate  of  two  to  a  throw, 
and  could  not  help  wishing  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  my  present  teasing  and 
tempting  position,  1  had  occupied 
my  place  immediately  under  the  pre¬ 
centor’s  desk  in  the  church.  Whether 
these  were  feelings  of  repentance  or 
true  devotion,  or  of  mere  sportsman 
regret,  I  leave  to  the  Professor  of 
“  Moral  Philosophy,”  that  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  incomprehensible  of 
all  sciences,  coolly,  leisurely,  and 
learnedly,  to  determine. 

In  the  meantime,  1  may  be  per¬ 
mitted,  as  a  fisher,  to  remark  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that,  from  what  1  observed  on 
this  occasion,  1  was  enabled  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  circumstance  which  I  had 
not  formerly  understood.  During 
the  same  day,  and  apparently  under 
the  same  sky  and  breath  of  heaven, 
trouts  are  often  teasingly  capricious  ; 
— noWf  for  example,  you  cannot  bring 
your  hook  within  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  the  surface  of  the  flood,  but  some 
lazy,  lumbering  fellow,  has  his  nose 
three  inches  out  of  the  water  to  se¬ 
cure  it,  or  some  light  smart  chitter- 
ling  of  a  par  or  whiting  makes  a 
sommerset  of  a  foot  high,  in  order  to 
catch  it !  and  again,  in  the  course  of 
one  single  minute,  things  are  so  al¬ 
tered,  that,  though  you  should  strain 
your  rod  from  its  joints,  and  your 
arm  from  its  socket,  and  your  eye¬ 
balls  from  their  setting,  in  throwing, 
and  adjusting  throws,  in  lightly 
dropping  here,  and  in  smartly  trailing 
there,  in  the  full  and  exhausted  ex¬ 
ercise  of  all  your  skill  and  all  your 
art,  you  shall  not  be  able  to  raise  a 
single  fin ;  you  may  as  well  fish  with 
your  youngest  mtticoat-attired  son 
in  the  duck-pond,  or  the  byre-door- 
dub.  Now,  it  occurs  to  me,  that  all 
this  is  owing  to  a  certain  alternate 
change  of  the  electrical  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  flies  are  at  once  disengaged  from 
the  banks,  and  the.  trouts  are  sud- 
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(lenly  excited  to  secure  their  prey.  If 
ever  any  very  decided  discoveries 
shall  be  made,  in  the  infant  science 
of  electricity,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
angler  has  an  excellent  chance  to 
hit  upon  the  truth.  But  upon  this 
subject  the  year  1924<  must  bear 
testimony ;  and  to  the  fishers  and 
)hilosophers  of  that  year  I  willing- 
y  leave  the  whole  subject  in  all  its 
)earings.  There  is  one  circumstance, 
lowever,  of  which,  as  an  angler, 

I  am  entitled,  even  now,  to  specu¬ 
late.  All  fishers  know,  that  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  trouts  is  not  in  proportion  to 
their  rising;  in  other  words,  that 
one  may  be  actually  teased  and  tor¬ 
mented  out  of  all  patience  with  a 
constant  shew  of  taking,  by  every 
manner  of  rise  and  curvet- work, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  your  hook 
is  never  touched,  or  touched  in  so 
slight  and  almost  imperceptible  a 
manner,  that  you  become,  at  last,  quite 
furious,  and  lash  away  as  if  you 
were  giving  the  water,  like  Xerxes, 
a  chastisement,  or  bringing  into  sub¬ 
jection  and  intelligence  some  way¬ 
ward  and  refractory  pointer.  Now, 
I  account  for  this  fact  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  When  the  water  is 
clear,  (and  such  occurrences  only  take 
place  in  this  state  of  the  water,)  and 
there  is  no  ripple  upon  the  surface  of 
the  pool,  the  trouts,  provided  the 
electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  be 
favourable  for  their  rising,  immedi¬ 
ately  dash  upwards  at  the  first  fly 
which  presents  itself  over  head. 
Thus  they  acquire  an  impetus ;  they 
are  hke  a  vessel  under  full  sail,  and 
they  cannot  all  at  once  arrest  and 
completely  nullify  their  motion ; 
coming,  however,  in  the  course  of 
their  unward  ascent,  to  discover  that 
what  they  took  for  a  veritable  fly 
has  some  auspicious  points  about  it— 
that  the  ^1  is  unusually  elongated, 
or  the  wing  uncommonly  dense  and 
heavy,  or  the  body  and  head  of  a 
somewhat  attennuated  aspect ;  these 
adventurers  of  the  flood  seem  sud¬ 
denly  to  alter  their  intentions,  and 
to  divert  that  impetus  into  another 
direction,  which  they  have  no  means 
of  altogether  and  suddenly  nullify¬ 
ing  ;  and  thus  they  spring  up  on  all 
udes  of,  and  at  all  angles ^rom,  your 
hook*  as  if  they  were  actually  ma¬ 
king  merry  with  your  cflTorU,  and 
eiyoying  the  tpmrt  more  thaw  the 


sportsman  himself.  Let  any  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  the  elegant  and 
graceful  accomplishment  of  Fkating 
take  this  matter  into  consideration 
and  he  will  not  be  long  in  assimi¬ 
lating  the  two  cases,  and  in  discover¬ 
ing  how  a  skater,  moving  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  may  drjkct 
rather  than  instantly  arrest  his 
speed.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to 
consider  the  above  as  the  true  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  phenomenon,  in  as 
much  as  those  trouts  which  rise  in 
agitated  streams  and  gullets,  where 
the  features  of  the  hook  cannot  be 
distinctly  made  out,  always  take 
firmly,  and  seldom  sufier  themselves 
to  miss  their  aim. 

How  it  came  to  pass  I  cannot  now 
distinctly  recollect,  but  so  it  was, 
that  1  looked  and  gazed  myself  un¬ 
der  a  warm  mid-day  sun,  which  had 
now  broken  forth,  first  into  stupor, 
and  latterly  into  a  sound  sleep.  .And 
whenever  at  any  time,  and  such 
times  occur  to  us  all,  I  miss  my 
sleep,  and  begin  to  feel  hot  an<l  rest¬ 
less  in  my  bed,  and  get  into  a  habit 
of  counting  the  hours, — and  almost 
imagine  the  house  hauntetl,  from  the 
number  of  unaccountable  noises,— 
and  find  that  my  pillow  has  not  been 
properly  shaken  up,  and  that  the 
bed-sheets  have  shiftetl  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  given  place  to  the  fretting, 
tickling,  teasing  blanket ; — when¬ 
ever,  1  say,  this  happens  to  be  the 
case,  and  I  can  obtain  sleep  upon 
none  of  the  customary  expedients 
•  and  appliances,  1  uniformly  have 
recourse  to  my  memory,  and  conjure 
up,  from  the  distance  of  twenty*five 
years,  this  bourns  experience ;  and 
lay  myself  again  quietly  down  upon 
the  soft  grass,  and  apply  the  vision  of 
my  fancy  to  the  very  identical  stream, 
and  pool,  and  exhibition  of  flies,  am 
rises,  and  flood- boiling,  till  my  fee  - 
ings  and  apprehensions  ^  are  again 
stupified  into  insensibility,  snd 
sink  at  last  into  a  sound  and  re¬ 
freshing  slumber.  This  is 

pedient  for  commanding  sleep,  wnic 

is  very  much  at  the  service  “ 

fisher.  None  else  can  use  it 

are  many  others.  And  ^  *"7 
philosopher  should  arise,  who 
discover  an  infallible  cure  , 
nightly  sleeplessness  and  , 

ness  to  which  authors,  J 

lawyers,  writers,  and  all  icden  y 
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Mofosions,  in  general,  arc  so  mani- 

u-stlv  exposed,— such  a  fortunate  in- 
ilivuiual  would  make  a  fortune  by 
the  discovery.  He  need  not  rack  his 
brain  wilh.the  chemical  analysis  of 
metals  and  galvanic  influences,  in 
order  to  copper-bottom  His  Majesty’s 
navy;  he  might  fairly  rest  con¬ 
tented  with  the  power  of  command¬ 
ing  rest,  that  rest  which  is  the  most 
drtirable  of  all  things,  for  which  Job 
prays  so  pathetically,  and  of  which 
Lord  llyron  expresses  himself, 

“  I  want  no  Paradise  but  rest. 

To  rest,  and  not  to  know  *tis  rest.” 

In  fact,  dreaming,  or  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  being  asleep,  spoils  all.  I 
had  rather,  for  my  own  part,  count 
every  hour  from  twelve  to  seven,  and 
litar  every  infernal  click  which  the 
house-clock  is  making,  and  feel  all 
the  horrors  of  that  warning  whirr 
which  precedes  the  striking — I  had 
rather  suffer  all  this,  than  be  expo¬ 
sed  to  the  consciousness,  whilst  a- 
slc*ep,  of  being  asleep,  to  that  painful 
feeling  which  results  from  a  fruitless 
(iTort  to  reason  one’s  self  out  of  the 
ptrsuasion  of  being  asleep,  or  to 
pinch  and  drag  one’s  self,  in  vain, 
into  an  aroused  state. — I  have  ac¬ 
tually  cast  myself  from  a  precipice, 
or  from  the  top  of  a  very  high  tree, 
merely  with  the  view  of  discovering 
tile  difference  betwixt  imagination 
and  reality;  and  have  often  attain- 
an  iinapnary  awakening,  only 
to  be  precipitated  anew  into  all  the 
excruciating  horror  of  a  reasoned 
reality  of  suffering.  For  this  cause, 
1  say,  any  man  would  make  a  for¬ 
tune  by  a  sleeping  device.  And  yet 
1  am  not  quite  certain  that  any  such 
universal  remedy  of  nightly  rest¬ 
lessness  shall  ever  be  devised.  For 
although  a  fisher  may  doze  himself 
into  sleep  over  the  imaginary  stream 
and  rush  of  flies, — though  a  book- 
ayller,  that  great  Maecenas  of  modern 
hmes,  may  contrive  to  congratulate 
i^mself  asleep  over  an  extensive  list 
of  subscribers’  names,— though  an 
advocate  may  drive  off  the  blue  de- 
yiis  under  the  protection  and  at  the 
*^,*tigation  of  a  wealthy  and  litigious 
V^^'^hough  a  minister  of  the  na- 
^®™ch  may  purchase  repose, 
tKier  the  recollected  monotony  of 
wm,  or  of  a  brother's  pulpit  ora- 
Ti^lhough  a  Burgh  magistrate 


may  requiesce  under  the  last  sale  of 
city  acres,  and  under  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  that  handsome  allowance 
which  may  thus  be  appropriated  to 
)ublic  dinners, — though  a  country 
aird  may  “  dover  o’er”  in  the  calcu- 
ation  of  the  question  betwixt  letting 
!iis  acres  at  a  flar  or  at  a  money-rent, 
— though  shepherds,  and  even  Ac  of 
Ettrick,  may  resolve  themselves  into 
sough  and  snore,  in  making  advan¬ 
tageous  purchases  and  sales  of  wool 
and  wethers, — and  though  butchers, 
bakers,  tailors,  and  horse-dealers,  to¬ 
gether  with  every  sjvecies  and  society 
of  trade  and  craft,  may  each  crad- 
dle  their  own  particular  bumps  into 
inactivity  under  appropriate  and  suit¬ 
able  appliances ;  yet,  how  shall  we 
abstract  the  thing  so  far  as  to  make 
the  cap  fit  each  particular  head,  and 
yet  all  eraniums  in  general !  The 
substantive  verb,  and  the  elastic  and 
patent  braces,  were  nothing  to  this. 
In  the  present  instance,  I  slept, 
however,  without  the  help  of  effort 
or  artifice,  and  I  immediately,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expecte<l, 
commenced  just  where  1  was, — my 
favourite  amusement  of  fishing.  My 
rod  was  in  my  hand, — it  was  Mon¬ 
day, — “  it  was  off  the  day  it  was  on,” 
and  the  trouts  were  alive  to  the  sport 
in  which  1  was  engaged.  For  a  time 
I  did  pretty  well,  and  succeeded  in 
landing  a  “  bull  trout,”  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  dimensions ;  but  as  I  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  inspecting  his  scales,  and 
looicing  at  his  whole  outspread  and 
fascinating  shape  and  size,  the  hea¬ 
vens  begun  suddenly  to  darken  over 
head.  It  was  not  that  the  clouds 
thickened,  but  that  they  came  up 
from  behind  the  mountains  into  dark 
and  suffocating  tower,  and  jet,  and 
commotion,  as  if  they  had  ascended 
from  some  immense  conflagration.  I 
looked  upon  the  water,  but  it  had  be¬ 
come  ink,  and  there  was  a  rusty  red 
gleam  which  floated  and  undulated  on 
its  surface.  1  looked  upon  the  earth  ; 
but  it  was  no  longer  green,  and  fresh, 
and  rejoicing, — a  change  had  passed 
over  it, — it  seemed  as  if  1  had  reached 
the  ascent  to  Mount  Vesuvius ;  and 
there  was,  as  if  they  had  sprang  from 
the  soil,  an  innumerable  multitude 
around  me.  It  now  came  over  my  loul 
suddenly,  that  I  was  “  breaking  the 
Sabbath/*  and  that  1  was  thus,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  caught  in.  the  midst  of 
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my  fearful  impiety.  I  was  not  long  I  heard  a  rush,  as  if  of  the  sea  in  the  I 
in  suspense,  for  the  volumes  of  dark  clouds  ;  and  over  the  adjoining  hill  [  I 
smoke  spread  out,  and  down,  and  in  saw,  descending  into  the  valley,  a  per-  | 
upon  the  glen  where  1  stood  ;  and  all  pendicular  breastwork  of  tiunblin*^  i 
at  once  over  the  contracted  and  hor-  and  foaming,  and  overwhelmiiuj  H 
rible  concave  above  me,  there  shot  a  ocean.  I  saw  multitudes  of  niv  fel.  || 
fearful  rainbow  of  fire,  and  it  reach-  low-creatures  running  before  it,  and  |j 
cd,  like  a  pair  of  compasses,  from  hill  perishing  in  its  sweep.  1  shrunk,  IJj 
to  hill ;  and  along  the  whole  extent  screamed,  and  awoke  “  in  the  midst  y 
of  the  dickering  “  arch”  were  written,  of  the  adjoining  pool,”  into  which  I  fj 
in  characters  of  blue  flame,  these  had,  during  my  awful  consternation,  i 
words,  which,  so  long  as  my  reason  tumbled;  and  beheld  “  AVillie Oos-  !■ 
remains,  I  shall  never  forget,  hie,”  the  “Gilchristland  herd,”  stand- 

ing  with  his  dogs  and  his  flocks,  li 
which  he  had  collected  upon  the  spot  l| 
where  I  had  reclined,  around  me.  1 
But  1  have  never  taken  any  more  il 
fishing-walks  of  a  Sabbath  inoriiing:  *| 
since.  Yours,  &c.  !| 

PlSCATOU. 
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^v  E  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  general  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature.  In  |  j 
causes,  or  at  least  to  the  plans  of  Germany,  the  jealousy  subsisting  K'-  g 
statesmen,  many  events,  which,  when  tween  the  clergy  of  two  Roman  (  a-  I 
they  are  better  known,  are  found  tholic  sects  gave  rise  to  the  reforma-  | 
to  proceed  from  the  private  passions  tion  in  religion.  In  our  own  island,  |i 
of  individuals,  as  much  as  those  in-  the  personal  and  family  caprices  of  ' 
cidents  do  which  are  of  far  more  Henry  VI II.  had  the  most  general  | 
trivial  consequence.  Were  wo  to  consequences ;  and  his  peevishness,  || 
examine  the  annals  of  arbitrary  go-  which  arose  from  his  disappointment  || 
vernroents,  we  should  find  nume-  in  not  receiving  the  expected  visit  of  || 
rous  instances  of  this  ;  but  there  are  his  nephew,  James  V.,  King  of  Scots,  il 
many,  also,  in  those  of  free  countries,  through  the  selfish  management  ot  i 
Thus,  in  Rome,  the  vices  of  the  interested  Priests,  had  cftects  which  I 
Tarquins  were  the  cause  of  the  termi-  were  deeply  felt  by  both  nations, 
nation  of  its  monarchy ;  those  of  It  w’ould  carry  us  beyond  the  I 
Appius  Claudius  put  an  end  to  the  bounds  of  this  little  sketch  were  we  I 
decemvirate  ;  and  the  envy  of  one  to  enter  •  widely  into  the  history  of  | 
sister  towards  another  was  the  ori-  the  romance  of  novel-writing:  suf-  | 
gin  of  the  admission  of  Plebeians  to  fice  it  to  say,  that  out  of  this  influ-  { 
share  in  the  honours  of  the  Consu-  ence  of  the  human  passions  in  the  j 
late.  In  latter  ages,  too,  and  during  great  affairs  of  man  cind,  has  come  j 
the  empire,  there  are  similar  exam-  that  species  of  it,  where  events  »re  ^ 
pies.  After  a  reign  of  half  a  century,  found  to  spring  from  the  minuter  ^ 
in  which  Augustus  blessed  the  feelings,  and  where  most  iroporunt  ^ 
world  with  his  mild  and  steady  sway,  general  consequences  are  shown  to 
the  nefju^ious  intrigues  of  his  second  have  arisen  from  what  may  * 
wife,  Li  via,  to  the  exclusion,  and  even  counted  incidents  of  ordinary  Ufe.  j 

destruction  of  his  offspring,  placed  In  this  kind  of  writing,  the  rrenc  ^ 

the  government  in  the  uandsof  a  ty-  have  excelled  in  an  eminent  d^^>  ^ 
her  own  son,  Tiberius;  and  Ag-  and  among  the  most  entertaining  ^ 
CTippina,  the  second  spouse  of  Clau-  tails  to  be  found  in  any  langn»gj 
^U8,  secluded  Britannicus,  his  son  the  Epicaris,  the  Conjuration  c  ; 
by  a  former  marriage,  and  seated- on  Venise,  and  the  Don  Carlos  o 
the  throne  of  the  empire  her  own  son  Real.  In  the  first  of  these,  tne 
Nero,  though  he  was  no  descendant  mous  conspiracy  of  ^  i 

of  the  deceased  emperor,  and  was,  the  burning  of  Home  in  the  day 
besides,  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  Nero,  are  traced  to  what  m*; 
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tormcil  private  sources  m  the  se¬ 
cond  of  them,  the  more  minute  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Venetian  Conspiracy  are 
(Icvelopt-Hl  in  a  similar  way  ;  and  in 
the  Nouvelle  llistorique  of  Don  Car¬ 
los,  while  we  peruse  a  portion  of  the 
]K)litical  history  of  Spain,  then  in  her 
•jlorv,  we  sympathise  in  the  deepest 
uianiier  with  the  individual  distress 
which  is  there  pourtrayed. 

Of  this  kind  of  composition,  which 
iniy  be  called  the  Historical  Novel, 
Hi' have  sundry  good  examples  in  our 
own  tongue,  and  the  number  of  them 
has  been  considerably  increased  by 
the  works  of  a  renowned  modern 
author,  who  has  continued  to  place 
before  his  countrymen,  in  the  most 
enticing  manner,  several  very  im- 
l  jKiiiant  periods  of  their  history. 
*  W'ho  of  us  is  not  versant,  through 
thepaijes  ofWaverley,  with  the  latest 
i'coich  Rebellion  ?  Who,  amid  all  the 
ludicrous,  as  well  as  the  grave  scenes, 
of  Old  Mortality,  and  along  with 
( Irvcrhouse,  and  Burley,  and  Cud¬ 
dle  Ileadrigg,  is  not  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  our  excellent  Covenanters, 
to  whose  noble  and  manly  exertions 
we  owe  so  much  ?  Who  can  read 
Kenilworth  without  seeing  before 
his  eyes  the  maiden  Sovereign,  equal¬ 
ly  celebrated  for  her  greatness  as  a 
^neen,  and  her  caprice  as  a  wo- 
nian  t  And  who  can  follow  out  the 
fortunes  of  Nigel,  and  associate  in 
idea  with  the  personages  there  re-' 
presented,  without  feeling  himself 
almost  actually  in  the  presence  of 
the  whimsical  monarch  of  that  day  ? 

On  that  species  of  writing,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  w’e  remark,  that  it  seems  a  very 
n^tul  one ;  for  the  amusement 
"diich  it  affords  rouses  curiosity  ; 
the  severer  study  of  common  history 
frequently  follows  the  light  enter- 
f^innient;  and  we  venture  to  say, 

J  lat  there  are  many  persons  to  whom 
ese  bustling  and  interesting  periods 
®  their  own  nation  would  have 
wen  nearly  unknown,  but  for  those 
popular  works. 

been  led  into  this  train 
a  perusal  of  the 
book  of  this  kind  which  has  been 
to  the  public,  under  the  title 
^tJohnstoun,  or  The  Earl 


OF  Gowrie*.  It  has  for  its  period 
the  reign  of  James  VI. ;  and  its  sub¬ 
ject  is  in  some  degree  that  plot  where 
the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother 
Kuthven  w'ere  slain,  and  where  the 
King  was  in  the  most  imminent  dan¬ 
ger.  That  event  is  one  of  the  dark¬ 
est  in  the  whole  of  our  history  ;  and 
while  one  set  of  writers  (and  among 
these  Dr  Robertson)  say  that  it  was 
the  object  of  the  brothers  to  kill  the 
King,  or  place  him  in  captivity, — 
others  contend  that  the  treachery  was 
on  the  King’s  side,  and  that  it  was 
accomplished  in  the  destruction  of 
those  persons  by  his  Majesty  and  his 
followers.  This  last  is  the  theory  of 
the  author,  hut  there  are  further  in¬ 
trigues,  and  also  a  due  mixture  of 
the  tender  passion  in  the  book,  with¬ 
out  which,  in  truth,  a  novel  can 
scarcely  be  made.  Young  Gowrie  is 
the  lover,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  op¬ 
posite  view  could  not  have  been  taken 
with  any  propriety  by  this  novelist, 
for  then  the  hero  of  the  tale  must 
have  been  a  traitor  against  his  Sove¬ 
reign,  even  in  his  own  house,  instead 
of  a  gallant  and  generourf  youth  ;  but 
that  never  would  have  answered,  and 
would  have  been  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  custom  and  criticism. 

Such  is  the  general  subject  of  this 
book  ;  but,  as  is  usual,  there  are  va¬ 
rious  underplots,  with  correspondent 
characters  in  them.  Among  these 
individuals  is  the  liodtj  of  Loretto, 
alias,  the  Landlady  of  the  Inn,  at  a 
place  of  that  name,  a  few  miles  east¬ 
ward  of  Edinburgh,  and  consisting 
of  what  was  formerly  a  religious 
house  of  some  note.  This  was  the 
place  of  the  kind,  in  Scotland,  that 
was  first  converted  to  secular  pur¬ 
poses  ;  which  was  deerae<l  an  act  of 
such  heinous  impiety  by  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  that,  as  the  author  tells  us,  the 
Pope  annually  pronounced  from  the 
Vatican  the  most  solemn  curses  for  it, 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  town  of  Musselburgh,  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  this  conversion. 

This  author  takes  advantage  of  the 
eventful  period  in  question,  to  intro¬ 
duce  various  curious  incidents,  some 
of  which  she  has  managed  with  con¬ 
siderable  dexterity.  Among  these  is 


w  ^  '^®bnstoun ;  or,  John,  Earl  of  Gowrie.  In  Three  Volumes.  Printed  for 
“Colon  and  Stewart,  Edinburgh  ;  and 'Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy,  London.  1823. 
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a  stage  play  exhibited  in  the  open  air,  on  this  side  of  Berwick  ;  and  we  shall 
at  Holyrood,  and  the  cause  of  much  soon  have  the  second  woik  wh  h 
offence  to  the  reformed  Clergy,  when  she  has  promised,  which  is  to  cm 
the  English  come<lians,  who  were  uin  the  Memoirs  of  Logan  of  lu!* 
sent  down  by  Elizabeth,  played  the  talrig.  ^V'e  trust  that  she  wilUo 
“  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  be-  his  memory  more  justice,  at  hast 
fore  the  Royal  Family  and  Court  of  shew  it  more  mercy,  than  it  received 
Scotland.  There  is  also  an  examina-  from  those,  who,  several  years  after 
tion  of  a  witch  in  the  King’s  own  his  death,  most  savagely  dug  up  his 
presence,  which  is  well  described  ;  bones  from  the  tomb,’  and  placing 
together  with  a  Court-ball  which  took  them  at  the  bar,  tried  and  coiuleinn. 
place  in  the  Palace,  with  the  exhibi-  ed  him,  though  dead,  as  a  traitor 
tion  of  what,  in  the  language  of  the  for  supposed  accession  to  that  con^ 
times,  was  called  the  Ptacock  Dance,  spiracy  which  has  been  the  subject 
One  defect  of  the  book  has  been  of  this  author’s  pages, 
said  to  be  too  close  an  imitation  of  If  the  author  is  to  pursue  this  kind 
the  author  of  AV’averley,  (particular-  of  writing,  let  us  suggest  to  her  some 
ly  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,)  in  de-  subjects  in  her  own  neighbourhood, 
scribing  King  James,  and  there  is  not  yet  pre-occupied.  Why,  for  tx- 
probably  some  truth  in  the  objec-  ample,  may  she  not  go  to  Holywell, 
tion ;  but  if  the  Great  Unknown  haugh,  at  Upsettlingtoii,  and  tell  t 
gave  a  true  representation  of  the  tale  of  the  attrocious  Edward  I., 
King,  and  this  author  does  the  same,  when  he  there  defrauded  Scotland  of 
must  not  the  two  pictures,  of  neces-  her  liberties,  till  they  were  redeem- 
sify,  resemble  each  other  on  the  ed  by  the  gallantry  of  Wallace  and 
principle  of  an  axiom,  (as  certain  as  Bruce,  and  the  other  heroes  of  that 
the  similar  one  of  Euclid,)  that  age  ?  At  the  Church  of  Lamberton, 
**  things  that  are  like  to  one  and  the  also  in  her  vicinity,  let  her  reinem- 
same  thing,  are  like  to  one  another?”  ber  that  there,  as  it  is  said,  was  ctle* 
In  the  under- plots  of  this  author  brated  the  marriage  between  our 
there  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  pros-  Fourth  James  and  the  fair  daughter 
ing,  but  not  more  than  is  occasion-  of  Henry  VII.,  in  whose  descendants 
ally  found  in  some  far  greater  writ-  the  crowns  were  united,  and  peace 
ers.  But  why  do  many  of  these  and  comfort  given  to  the  land  in- 
professional  entertainers  of  the  pub-  stead  of  war  and  bloodshed ;  and  she 
lie  serve  up  such  loads  as  to  sur-  may  also  follow  the  happy  pair  to 
feit,  instead  of  refreshing  them  ?  Dalkeith,  and,  in  imagination,  join 
^Vhere  is  the  good  use  of  three,  and  the  wedding  festivities  which  took 
sometimes  four  volumes,  when  all  place  there  on  the  occasion,  w  a- 
that  is  interesting  in  their  details,  musinglv  described  by  the  ancient 
with  all  their  em^Uishments,  might  Chronicler.  But  may  she  not  climb 
be  far  better  given  in  two,  and  some-  the  summits  of  Dunse-law  in  her 
times  even  in  one  ?  For  the  sake  of  way,  and,  descending  in  the  current 
authors  themselves,  allow  us  to  re-  of  time,  visit  Leslie  and  his  covenant* 
mind  them,  that  the  Vicar  of  Wake-  ing  army,  who  encamped  there  in  a 
field,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  later  age  ?  And  may  she  *iot 
books,  consists  of  one  volume  only,  ceed  to  the  banks  of  the  M  h‘w- 

while  stretching  it  out  to  three  or  der,  and  view  the  grave  of  Be  le  lwic» 

four  would  have  enfeebled,  or  totally  now  without  even  a  stone  to  roar 
destroyed  it ;  and  that  the  beautiful  where  the  mighty  lies  ; 

French  works,  above  alluded  to,  of  will  recollect  the  ancient  day  ^ 
the  same  description  with  St.  John-  the  wrathful  Wedderburn 
stoun,  do  not  any  one  of  them  fill  head  on  the  battlements 
even  a  single  volume.  anda6Sxed  hia  scalp  and  flowing 

1  his  book  is  said  to  be  from  the  to  his  saddle-tree  •  ?  But  why  J 
pen  of  a  fair  lady,  not  many  miles  she  not  go  to  Buncle,  froui  w  e 


musingly  described  by  the  ancient 
Chronicler.  But  may  she  not  climb 
the  summits  of  Dunse-law  in  her 
way,  and,  descending  in  the  current 
of  time,  visit  Leslie  and  his  covenant¬ 
ing  army,  who  encamped  there  in  i 


ceeu  w  iiic  uhub-o  w*  ■  - 

der,  and  view  the  grave  of  Be  le  l»ic» 
now  without  even  a  stone  to  roar 
where  the  mighty  lies  ; 
will  recollect  the  ancient  day  ^ 
the  wrathful  Wedderburn 

head  on  the  battlements  ot  Horojj 

and  aflSxed  his  scalp  and  flowmgbw 
to  his  saddle-tree  *  ?  But  why 
she  not  go  to  Buncle,  from  w 


*  A  stone  memorial  once  marked  this  grave,  and  w'hich  was  preserved 
care  by  the  late  Mr  Home  of  Broomhoun,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  there. 
Col.  Horae,  was  also  most  anxkms  to  preserve  it ;  but,  in  his  absence  m 
abroad,  an  improving  farmer  built,  os  he  said,  a  6oa>ric  dpke  with  the  materia 
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sprung  Scottish  moiiarchs,  and  again 
iiiaktMts  halls  to  resound  with  mirth 
and  minstrelsy  ?— or,  if  more  general 
topics  are  requisite  than  any  of  these 
shall  afford,  why  not  take  a  subject 
connected  with  the  union  of  the  king- 
doins,— an  event  and  period  fertile 
in  strong  feelings,  and  not  wanting  in 
ludicrous  incident  ? 

From  these  well-meant  suggestions 
we  trust  that  this  lady  will  profit, 
and  she  has  our  good  wishes.  Her 
first  essay  is  favourable.  She  must 
be  aware,  however,  that  there  are 
different  orders  of  novelists,  as  of 
knighthood,  and  she  must  be  as  yet 
content  with  being  placed  in  the  se¬ 
cond  of  them.  But  she  and  her  fe¬ 
male  characters  will  find  very  good 
company  there,  such  as  the  Spaewife, 
and  the  Bachelor*s  Wife,  and  the 
worthy  and  afflicted  Margaret  Lind¬ 
say  ;  but  she  must  not  cope  with  Re¬ 
becca,  Minna,  and  Brenda,  and  Diana 
Vernon,  nor  even  with  the  humbler 
Meg  Dodds  ;!for  then  she  would  be  in¬ 
truding  within  the  Unknown* s  patent, 
and  she  has  not  yet  established  any 
rood  title  to  break  through  it.  Let 
ler  exert  herself,  however,  and  do 
icr  best ;  she  will  find  it  no  simple 
matter  to  fight  with  professed  gla¬ 
diators  ;  nor  will  she  even  have  the 
experience  of  writers  whose  amusing 
and  able  works  come  out  almost  as 
frequently  and  regularly  as  Belfast 
or  Aberdeen  New  Almanacks. 

The  lady  will  pardon  us  for  one 
hint  more.  It  has  been  said,  that 
he  is  a  keen  reader  indeed  who  per¬ 
uses  a  preface ;  and  the  remark  is 
even  more  applicable  to  a  long  con¬ 
cluding  letter ;  yet  she  has  furnished 
us  with  one  here,  which  really  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  read  over, 
after  going  through  almost  three  vo¬ 
lumes,  particularly  as  even  the  names 
of  the  parties  to  it  give  little  en¬ 
couragement  to  begin  it,  for  it  is 


from  Peregrine  Rover  to  Tacitus 
Torpedo,  It  is  sometimes  said,  that 
books  are  often  reviewed  by  persons 
who  never  read  them.  Now  we  plead 
almost  guilty  to  this  charge,  so  far  as 
regards  the  letter;  imitating  thus 
the  conduct  of  the  foes  of  Pnreno- 
logy,  who  are  said,  by  its  patrons,  to 
rail  and  hark  furiously  at  it  with 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
We  have  seen  enough,  however,  of 
that  letter  to  detect  not  a  little  weari¬ 
someness  in  it ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  example  of  no  less  a  person  than 
the  Man  of  Feeling,  who  has  some¬ 
times  prosed  a  little  in  the  same  way, 
we  advise  our  author  to  avoid  such 
things  in  future. 

But  our  time  and  space  are  out. 
Perhaps  an  apology  is  due  by  us  for 
having  occupied  so  much  of  both  in 
treating  of  this  work  ;  hut  we  have 
been  imperceptibly  led  to  do  so,  as 
illustrative  of  our  general  reason¬ 
ings  on  historical  novel- writing ;  and 
if  we  have  here  pointed  out  one 
way  of  conveying,  by  light  reading, 
some  historical  information  to  those 
who  think  they  have  not  leisure,  or 
have  no  inclination  to  turn  over 
heavier  volumes,  we  shall  be  happy 
in  considering  that  our  writing  has 
not  been  in  vain. 

Several  of  the  descriptions  in  these 
volumes  are  curious,  as  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  gaieties  of  another  age. 
The  genius  of  our  Edinburgh  beaux 
was  not  a  little  exercised  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  decking  themselves 
in  foreign  or  antique  dresses  at  their 
large  fancy-meeting.  Now  we  must 
recommend  to  them  that  part  of  this 
work  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
Court  Assembly  at  Holvrood ;  and  we 
think  that,  at  the  Bachelor  :t  Ball  of 
next  year,  we  shall  hear  of  some  gal¬ 
lant  youth  appearing  in  the  costume 
of  the  Earl  oj'  Gowrie,  such  as  it  has 
been  describe  by  our  fair  author. 


to  the  vexation  and  annoyance  of  hia  landlord.  In  the  Temple  of  Fame,  this  Goth  is  to 
^^Py  the  same  niche  with  the  modern  Knight,  who.  Pennant  tells  us,  had  “  de¬ 
molished  the  ancient  Monument  called  ArihurU  Oveuy  for  a  similar  purpose.’* 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  PRESENT  STatf 
OF  THE  MILITARY  COLONIES  OF  RUSSIA.  BY  ROHERT  LYALL. 


I N  our  last,  we  gave  some  account 
of  Mr  Lyall's  large  work  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  character  and  manners.  The 
presentlittle  tract  contains  an  interest¬ 
ing  exposition  of  the  military  policy 
which  they  are  now  pursuing  in  that 
empire.  Not  that  we  are  disposed 
to  indulge  in  any  serious  apprehen¬ 
sions,  on  this  account,  for  the  peace 
of  Europe.  The  great  object,  no 
doubt,  of  the  Russian  rulers,  is  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  military 
power — to  create  military  resources, 
on  w’hich,  in  case  of  emergency,  they 
can  draw  to  any  extent.  But,  from 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  man, 
the  thing  is  impossible.  Despotic 
power  cannot  so  crush  and  benumb 
every  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  as 
to  mould  society  into  such  an  unna¬ 
tural  shape.  “Times  and  occasions,** 
as  Burke  observes,  “  teach  their  own 
lessons  ;**  and  an  enlightened  and  pa¬ 
triotic  nation,  under  the  impulse  of 
some  great  and  pressing  public  dan¬ 
ger,  may  be  suddenly  transformed 
into  soldiers.  But  it  must  he  a  vo¬ 
luntary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
people ;  it  cannot  be  produced  by 
force;  such  a  revolution  of  habits 
cannot  be  deliberately  brought  about 
by  the  fiat  of  any  despot.  It  will 
accordingly  be  found,  that  no  people 
ever  yet  became  essentially  military, 
except  under  the  influence  of  patrio¬ 
tism.  There  must  be  devotion — 
there  must  be  zeal  to  kindle  up  the 
military  flame.  The  cold  and  freez¬ 
ing  influence  of  despotism  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  sluggish  acquiescence,  but 
beyond  this  it  cannot  go.  The  most 
perfect  military  communities  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  were  those  of 
Greece  ana  Rome;  and  h^re  it  is 
well  known  that  patriotism,  or  the 
love  of  glory,  was  the  animating  prin¬ 
ciple.  These  nations  were  nursed 
amid  the  din  of  arms.  The  sword 
was  their  only  refuge  from  foreign 
oppression;  every  man  was  forced  to 
turn  soldier  in  defence  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  this  policy  was  formed  by 
a  congenial  system  of  laws  and  man¬ 
ners.  Arts  and  luxury  were  dis- 
couraged ;  the  ground,  to  be  sure, 
was  cultivated,  in  order  to  procure 


subsistence  to  the  armed  population, 
and  certain  manufactures  were  alw 
followed,  in  order  to  clothe  them. 
But  beyond  this,  all  was  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  by  sumptuary  laws;  and 
there  was,  besides,  a  rigid  discip¬ 
line  enforced,  to  inure  the  youth 
to  fortitude  and  temperance*.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  this 
severe  training  could  be  kept  up, 
even  by  all  the  p-eat  motives  of  pa¬ 
triotism  and  national  glory  ;  the  love 
of  ease  and  pleasure  was  continually 
breaking  in  ;  and  at  last  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  those  warlike  mannerk 
was,  in  Rome,  entirely  corrupted  by 
the  inroads  of  licentiousness  and  lux¬ 
ury.  Modern  France,  after  the  Kt- 
volution,  received  an  extraordinary 
impulse  to  war,  from  the  unprovoked 
attack  of  the  allied  armies,  and  from 
the  prospect  held  out,  by  its  success, 
of  degradation  and  misery  to  the 
people  ;  all  classes  accordingly  rush¬ 
ed  to  arms ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  France  obtained  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Europe.  But  when  the 
reasons  of  this  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tion  ceased  to  exist,  the  people  grew 
tired  of  conscriptions,  and  of  the 
bloodshed  and  misery  of  foreign 
wars ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
great  Napoleon,  in  converting  whai 
wras  meant  for  domestic  safety  into 
an  instrument  of  foreign  conquest, 
experienced  considerable  opposition ; 
and  if  he  had  remained  on  the  im¬ 
perial  throne,  he  must  have  relaxed 
the  rigour  of  his  warhke  policy.  A 
military  conscription  is  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  industrious  and 
manufacturing  habits  of  modern  so¬ 
ciety.  Industry  and  war  cannot 
flourish  at  the  same  time ;  nor  can 
any  one  pursue  with  alacrity  a 
peaceful  calling,  who  may  be  torn 
away,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  tne 
field  of  battle.  Such  an  inroad  on 
Ae  settled  habits  of  a  working  com¬ 
munity  will  not  be  long  endureu, 
without  the  urgent  call  of  sum 
great  public  necessity.  Decrees  in  7 
be  issued,  laws  may  be  raad^ 
they  will  not  be  enforced. 
may  call  as  loudly  as  P 
their  oppressed  subjects ;  but  un 
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iheir  voice  meets  an  echo  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  will,  their  orders  will  in  some 
vay  or  another  he  evaded. 

the  present  scheme  of  military  co¬ 
lonies  in  Russia  is  the  most  despotic 
and  cruel  that  can  well  be  conceived. 

It  subverts  without  compunction  all 
the  local  attachments  and  settled  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  peasantry,  takes  from 
them  every  comfort,  and  gives  them, 
in  place  of  their  former  bondage, 
softened  by  habit  and  immemorial 
usage,  the  far- worse  bondage  of  a 
miiiuiry  police,  with  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  powers  to  enforce  submission. 
The  system  is  universally  hated  in 
Russia ;  it  is  hated  by  the  nobles — 
hated  by  the  army  and  the  officers 
—and  hated  by  the  peasantry,  who 
groan  under  it  in  hopeless  misery. 
That  such  a  system  can  take  root  so 
as  to  render  Russia  a  great  military 
power,  and  formidable  to  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  we  see  no  risk.  The  emperor 
is,  no  doubt,  a  great  patron  of  this 
military  policy.  But,  despot  as  he  is, 
he  cannot  perform  impossibilities. 
He  may  reduce  the  refractory,  and 
compel  an  outward  tranquillity  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  but  a  cor¬ 
dial  co-operation,  without  which  his 
plans  cannot  succeed,  is  not  to  be 
])rocured  amid  the  hatred  and  curses 
of  the  irritated  peasantry. 

After  the  re-establishment  of 
peace,  it  naturally  became  a  question 
among  the  Russian  statesmen  bow 
the  army  was  to  be  disposed  of? 
The  expence  of  maintaining  so  vast 
a  force  would  have  been  far  too  great 
a  burden  on  the  already  struggling 
finances  of  that  unwieldy  empire. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  settle 
the  soldiers  as  agricultural  labourers, 
liable,  at  any  time,  to  be  called  into 
the  field ;  and,  accordingly,  certain 
of  the  crown  villages  were  marked 
out  for  the  residence  of  the  soldiers, 
and  they  were  called  “  military  colo- 
nies.  The  whole  population  was 
immediately  placed  under  military 
taw ;  the  old  buildings  of  the  pea¬ 
santry  were  taken  down,  and  new 
ones  were  erected,  and  formed  into  a 
Tlte  inhabitants  were  to  have 
soldiert  quartered  on  them,  who,  in 
jvtum  for  their  own  and  their  fami- 
y  8  subsistence,  were  to  aid  them  in 
field  labours,  when  they  could 
as  much  time  from  their  inili- 
“*’y  exercises.  All  w'erc  to  wear  a 


military  uniform,  and  to  be  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  domiciliary  visits  of  offi¬ 
cers.  The  peasant  on  whose  land 
the  soldier  is  supported,  and  on 
whom  he  is  quartered,  is  called  the 
“  master-colonist  and  he  becomes 
so  far  a  soldier,  that  he  is  dressed  in 
uniform,  taught  to  march,  to  use  the 
sabre,  and  to  salute  his  officers.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  those  colonies  arc 
encouraged  to  marry ;  but  their  wives, 
"once  within  the  pale  of  the  military 
colonies,  are  never  allow’cd  to  marry 
out  of  them.  There  arc,  besides, 
reserve- colonies,  who  are  drafted  to 
supply  deficiences  when  the  army  is 
in  actual  service.  The  children  born 
in  these  colonies  are  all  soldiers. 
They  remain  with  their  parents  until 
they  are  eight  years  of  age ;  they  are 
then  sent  to  school,  where  they  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic,  and  they  also  learn  a  cate¬ 
chism  containing  the  duties  of  a  sol¬ 
dier.  On  alternate  days,  they  are 
exercised  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
taught  to  ride.  After  the  age  of 
thirteeen  they  are  assembled  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  regiment,  and 
formed  into  corps,  in  which  those 
who  distinguish  themselves  are 
made  officers.  Mr  Lyall  mentions 
that  he  saw  at  a  village,  a  body  of 
Cantonists,  as  they  are  called,  who 
marched,  fired,  and  performed  all 
the  evolutions  of  experienced  sol¬ 
diers  with  astonishing  steadiness  and 
precision.  The  women  in  these  co¬ 
lonies  arc  also  educated  on  the  Lan- 
castcrian  plan. 

The  military  colonies  in  the  south 
of  Russia  occupy  380  villages,  in  the 
governments  of  Kherson,  Kbarkof, 
and  Yekaterinoslaf.  In  these  villages 
were  colonized,  in  1822,  twelve  regi¬ 
ments  of  Lancers,  and  twelve  regi¬ 
ments  of  Cuirassiers,  forming  a  total 
of  24,000  men.  These  three  govern¬ 
ments  constitute  a  military  district, 
which  is  kept  so  distinct  from  the 
other  governments,  that  no  one  can 
enter  it  without  a  special  passport 
from  the  military  authorities.  So 
entirely  military  are  all  its  institu¬ 
tions,  that  even  the  service  of  the 
post  is  performed  by  soldiers.  At' 
each  station  there  is  a  subaltern  offi¬ 
cer;  who  receives  and  examines  the 
traveller's  order  for  post-horses,— ano¬ 
ther  sees  them  harnessed  to  the  car¬ 
riage,— one  soldier  greases,  and  ano- 
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ther  acts  as  coacbiEan.  At  the  sight 
of  a  military  cloak,  or  ed  officer’s  hat 
and  feather,  every  peasant  on  the 
road  faces  about,  and  gives  the  roili* 
tary  salute.  Order  is  maintained  in 
all  these  ocdonies  by  an  inquisitorial 
military  police,  exce^ingly  oppressive 
to  the  peasants,  who  detest  toe  whole 
system.  Each  house  is  daily  visited 
by  a  subaltern  officer,  who  makes  his 
report,  who  inspects  the  order  and 
economy  of  the  interior,  and  if  there 
is  any  tiling  wrong,  has  authority  to 
reprimand,  or  cbiastise  with  blows, 
the  unfortunate  inmates.  Ofiences 
are  judged  of  by  committees  of  squa* 
drons,  and  by  regimental  committees, 
which  are  referred  to  Count  de  Witt, 
the  Governor,  for  his  approbation ; 
and  from  his  decision  there  is  no  ap¬ 
peal,  even  though  it  ^uld  extend 
to  banishment  to  Siberia,  which  is 
the  highest  punishment.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  suffidently  explains 
how  grievously  this  system  oppresses 
the  i^abitants  t 

It  will  easily  be  understood,  after  the 
detail  which  1  have  just  given,  that  such  a 
system  as  that  described,  when  first  insti¬ 
tuted,  was  exceedingly  unpopular  amongst 
the  peasantiy.  The  peasants*  habits  woe 
broken  into,  at  a  time  of  life  when  change 
w'as  irksome ;  an  inmate  foeced  upon 
him,  who  is  often  a  troublesome,  and  al¬ 
ways  an  expensive  guest;  his  sons  all 
obliged  to  continue  in  the  colony,  and  to 
submit  to  a  strict  military  discipline ;  his 
daughters  obliged  to  marry,  if  at  all,  with¬ 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  military  colo¬ 
nies;  and  he  himself  obliged  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  natural  costume,  for  shorn 
beard,  cropped  head,  and  military  dress, 
and  to  suli^t  to  the  tyranny  of  an  inqui¬ 
sitorial  police^ 

The  iron  hand  of  despotism  could  alone 
have  induced  the  Russian  peasant  to  sub- 
mit  to  an  inakitutioa,  so  destructive  to  his 
doiwalic  comforts,  so  icvoltiDg  to  his 
prejudices,  and  so  contrary  to>  his  inte¬ 
rests.  The  grant  of  land,  a  larger  allstw 
laeot,  probably,  than  he  befcae  enjoyed,  the 
occasional  assistance  of  the  soldier  in  bis 
fsrm,  and  a  hcaise  better  certainly  than 
nxwt  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to^ 
present  a  specious  show  of  advantages  4 
but,  on  tha  other  hand,  he  loses  the  firee- 
dom,  which  he  formerly  possessed,  of  set¬ 
tling  where  he  fiked  in  Russia,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  occupation  best  adapted  to  his 
interests  or  inclinations.  He  fixmeriy 
psid  the  moderate  tax  of  8  renbfecs,  about 
lis.  8d.  Ha  now  supports  a  soldier,  which 


coots  him  from  45  to  50  roubles,  or  abou 
L.  2  a-year,  and  his  home,  which  costi 
him  from  180  to  200  roubles ;  for  these 
various  taxes,  the  compensation  afl'orded 
is  very  inadequate. 

The  Emj^ror  Alexander  is  so  bi- 
gotted  to  this  system,  that  he  per¬ 
severes  in  carrying  it  forward,  amid 
the  violent  disapprobation  of  all 
classes.  Every  thing  which  we  see 
about  this  prince  marks  his  despotic 
character,  and  is  completely  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  eulogies  with  which  he 
was  so  abundantly  flattered  when  he 
was  the  ally  of  this  country.  It  is 
clear,  from  all  his  actions, » that  hejis 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  whatever  has 
the  least  aspect  of  freedom.  Of  any 
thing  like  popular  rights  he  is  the 
sworn  foe;  ana  a  selflsn,  overweening 
attachment  to  what  he  considers  his 
own  interest  as  a  Sovereign,  seems  to 
be  the  ruling  principle  of  his  con¬ 
duct.  His  maxim  is,  that  subjects 
should  tremble  and  obey ;  any  op¬ 
position  to  his  power,  or  even  to  his 
will,  be  seems  to  construe  into  the 
worst  species  of  treason;  and  those 
who  are  guilty  of  such  crimes,  he 
dooms,  without  remorse,  to  the  high¬ 
est  penalties  of  the  law.  Nor  is  his 
care  confined  merely  to  his  own  sub¬ 
jects.  So  zealous  is  he  that  suhjais 
should  be  loyal  to  kinm,  that  his 
influence  is  extended  all  over  the 
world,  to  crush  disorder  wherever  it 
appears  ;  those  individuals  being  in¬ 
variably  termed  disorderly,  rebel¬ 
lious,  or  disaffected,  who  pretend  in 
any  matter  to  have  a  will  of  their 
own.  Such  being  the  maxims  of  this 
prince,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
relentless  perseverance,  and  the  cold, 
unfeeKng  cruelty,  with  which  he 
perseveres  in  this  scheme,  for  form¬ 
ing  a  nursery  of  troops.  The 
is  tbe  favourite  instrutnent  by  whiOT 
be  rules;  it  is  congenial 
maxims  of  government,  wd  m  the 
master-spring  of  his  authority.  Hence 
his  anxiety  about  this 
verting  his  subjects  into  soldto,  an 
for  maintaining  a  ready-made  army 
in  time  of  peace; 
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which  the  Russian 
this  encroachment  on 
and  happiness,  their  vtm  e 
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tn  narrv  the  blow,  and  of  their  final  practice  is  common  in  many  |wrt«  of 
“ubSon  at  the  approach  of  bayo-  Ru^ia,  where  there  are  no  niilitwy  co- 
Teu  and  cannon.  The  following  is  <»•*».  ‘hough  some  teave  era  mention 
"be  a^l»unt  of  the  organization  of  ‘o  «««“  »■“«««»• 

these  military  villages :  «  How  much  (continues  Mr  Ly- 

I  have  had  repeated  opportunities  of  aH)  ‘he  complain  of 

Jng  some  of  tte  miUtao'  colonies  in  being  restrained  in  their  dwellings 
ttacovemmentofNovogorod.  Although  by  the  severe  miliUry  pohee !  how 
I  had  previously  seen  the  Mditary  Work-  bitterly  they  regret  their  fate  in  be- 
inir  Battnlion  (as  it  is  called,)  at  Moscow,  ing  forced  to  become  colonists !  and 
employed  in  different  kinds  of  trade,  yet  how  warmly  they  talk  of  utter  ru:n !" 

1  was  not  prepared  to  connect  the  ideas  They  make  the  most  lamentable 
ofa  labouTCT  of  the  ground  with  a  sol-  contrast  between  their  new  bondage 
dier’s  uniform ;  and,  indeed,  the  associa-  and  their  former  condition,  which 
uon  o(  soldier^agriculturisi,  or  agrieultu<.  appears  to  them,  from  comparison, 
rut^dirr,  seemed  then,  and  still  seems,  to  he  almost  perfect  freedom.  At  the 
eitremely  incongruous.  The  sight  of  town  of  Tchuguef,  containing  a  po- 
soldiers  in  their  uniform  working  in  the  pupation  of  9000,  the  inhabitants 
fields,  driving  carts,  building  houses,  re-  averse  to  the  new  fetters 

l^ng  roadjs  and  simUar  o®<^  with  which  they  were  threatened, 

.te  former  gloomy  and  .^q^^la^,  ^  ^  preparations  for 

converted  into  iilit^sudons,  and  pro-  and  even  offered  violent  re- 

vided  with  signal-posts  and  guard-houses,  sistance  to  tl^  troops  sent  to  colo- 
and  numerous  patrolcs of  gaudily-  tiize  them.  But  ^his  WM  rnerely  a 
painted  posts,  with  gilded  eagles  and  ele-  rash  effort  prompted  by  despair, 
gant  inscriptions,  indicating  the  boun-  What  could  those  helpless  peasants 
claries  of  difl^rent  divisions  of  troops,  effect  against  the  whole  strength  of 
upon  the  great  road,  and  at  regular  dis-  the  Russian  empire  ?  They  were  soon 
fances ; — by  its  novelty,  roused  attention,  surrounded  by  forces  which  it  would 
and  exdted  interest  in  the  breast  of  the  have  been  madness  to  resist ;  their 
traveller,  and  led  to  meditations  on  the  town  was  invested  with  cannon  ;  all 
results  of  such  an  extraordinary  scheme.  angry  demonstrations  of  feeling  were 
Upon  entering  the  houses  of  the  pea-  quelled  by  the  strong  arm  of  power, 
nnts,  what  a  change  is  to  be  remarked,  forced  to  yield  to 

to  the  dirt  and  du^^  their  destiny.  The  severe  punish- 

inent  of  the  ringleade  rs  completed 

I'vigned  place,  mul  ahould  it  happen  to  peasants  8  reluctant  subratssion. 
be  found  in  any  other,  by  the  ini^^g  {b"*  “  '!.‘b»‘  ««  ^  the  tears  of 
subaltern  officer,  on  his  morning-visit,  a  wretched  profusely  flowing  when 
severe  reprimand,  if  not  a  stroke  of  the  power  is  on  the  side  of  the  oppressor  ; 
Vine,  is  sure  to  follow.  and  the  pang  of  sympathy  is  con- 

military  villages  have  been  much  verted  into  a  lively  feeling  of  indig- 
iraproved :  the  roads  in  all  have  been  re-  nation,  at  the  remorseless  tyranny 
f^ned,  and  in  some  have  been  paved  which  builds  on  such  a  foundatiou 
^  rtone :  ditches  have  been  dug  on  of  human  misery. 

^  «We,  along  which  rows  of  trees  are  On  some  of  the  royal  journies,  we 
the  houses  have  been  re-  are  told  that  the  afflicted  peasant* 
joined  to  each  other  by  neat  beset  all  the  roads,  imploring  the 
between  them,  and  princesses  of  the  royal  train  to  take 
the  garden.  In  s^c  of  pj^y  ^oes,  and  to  persuade 

^  Emperor  to  desist  from  &  cruel 

•“.“X  ho««,  ,'tr’'^h“  “led  Ejery  expevllent  tlwy  thua 

boMdu,  on  «cb  of  which,  bemde  “-y*  f 

“•  a-ubo,  of  the  houK,  U  remlrkod  .  «««tonce,  W  free  their  neck  from 
^.•hafche^  .  pitchfork,  a  water-  »be  galling  yoke;  but  in  vain;  the 
«Hl«ich  Other  artidet  as  ar*  neces-  magnanimous  Emperor  perseveres  in 
^  ^bsn  a  fire  takv  place ;  it  being  un-  P^ans  for  the  support  of  his  own 
that  the  tenants  of  these  houses  power ;  and  the  trembling  bird  might 
^^tKe  article  painted  upon  the  board,  as  well  expect  mercy  from  the  felon 
■“  tim«,  in  readiness.  The  same  kite,  as  those  helpless,  unoffending 
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subjects,  from  the  Sovereign  who  sets  bounds  to  violence,  whether  pro¬ 
gorges  his  lust  of  despotic  will  at  deeding  from  kings  or  from  the  peo 
their  ex[^nce.  And  this  is  the  school  pie, —it  may  be  said  to  be  the  rriea* 
from  which  Europe  is  henceforth  to  sure  of  popular  freedom,— the  vessel 
take  lessons  of  policy.  This  is  the  which  holds  it,  according  to  the  ca- 
pattern  held  out  for  general  imita-  pacity  of  which  the  jieople  will  be 
lion  ;  and  any  nation  that  shall  pre-  more  or  less  free.  Now,  in  Russia 
sume  to  go  farther  in  political  im-  knowletlge  is  rapidly  extending! 
provement,  shall  be  brought  back*  to  There  has  already  grown  up  a  body 
its  original  barbarity  by  threats  of  of  public  opinion,  which  acts,  though 
war.  In  former  times,  the  less-iro-  ratner  remotely  and  indirectly,  on 
proved  nations  were  wont  to  copy  the  operations  of  Government;  so  that 
from  the  more  civilizetl.  But  the  a  measure  so  hateful  as  that  of  the 
rule  is  now  reversed ;  the  world  is-  military  colonies,  though  it  may  be 
turned  upside  down  by  the  great  propt  up  for  a  while  by  the  despotic 
military  powers,  and  it  is  the  iin-  nature  of  tlie  Government,  must  fall 
proved  nations  that  must  now  copy  to  the  ground  at  last,  before  the  unit- 
frora  their  more  barbarous  neigh-  ed  opposition  of  all  classes.  Our  au- 
hours.  The  world  must  be  kept  in  thor  calculates  the  protligious  re- 
salutary  ignorance,  for  the  conveni-  sources  w’hich  this  system  will  create 
cncc  of  princes.  The  vile  multitude  for  recruiting  the  army,  and  what 
must  be  sacrificed  for  the  pleasure  of  a  formidable  military  |)owcr  Rus- 
one  or  two.  Every  chink  must  be  sia  will  become  with  such  a  prcjjor- 
shut  up  through  which  light  might,  tion  of  her  peasantry  bred  to  arms, 
by  any  possibility,  break  in,  that  If  the  scheme  could  be  realised,  Eu- 
Russia  may  be  converted  into  a  rope  might  no  doubt  have  cause  to 
gloomy  and  capacious  prison,  in  tremble  at  her  growing  power.  But 
which  its  ignorant  inhabitants  may  no  nation  ever  yet  became  military 
be  confined  in  darkness  and  chains,  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  neassity, 
This  is  the  object  of  the  Holy  Al-  as  we  before  had  occasion  to  remark, 
liance, — not  only  to  keep  their  own  the  pressing  sense  of  public  danger, 
subjects  in  ignorance,  but  to  foster  which  begets  martial  habits ;  and 
ignorance  every  where,  lest  the  light  that  being  withdrawn,  a  correspond- 
of  knowledge,  once  kindled,  should  ing  relaxation  will  take  place  in  spite 
reach  the  benighted  regions  under  of  all  the  terrors  of  despotism.  Rar- 
their  sway.  And  the  tyranny  and  ticular  commands  may  be  enforced ; 
cruelty  exercised  in  planting  those  but  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  despo- 
military  colonies  in  Russia,  may  tisin  itself  to  create  alaaity  and  zeal 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  Govern-  for  the  execution  of  its  projects; 
inent  held  up  as  a  patteni  to  the  rest  and  without  this  they  may  go  on  for 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  state  to  which  a  while  languidly  enough,  but  the? 
these  powers  would  have  the  world  never  can  succeed  ;  and  Russia,  with 
re<lucetL  all  these  ill-directed  efforts,  will  suU 

We  agree,  however,  with  Mr  Lyall,  be  found  an  unwieldy  mass,  with 
in  thinking  that  a  scheme  of  such  more  of  bulk  than  of  solid  strength, 
pure  violence  cannot  succeed.  Power,  It  is  by  a  totally  different  policy,  hy 
however  despotic  in  its  forms,  is  al-  a  policy  directed  to  the  impro^®f® 
ways  subject  to  some  limitations,  if  of  the  people  ;  it  is  by 
not  from  positive  law,  at  any  rate  knowledge  among  them,  training 
from  the  authority  of  manners.  In  them  up  to  commerce  and 
barbarous  countries,  religion  fre-  and  instructing  them  in  all  *. 
quently  imposes  some  restraint,  how-  of  civil  life,  that  this  nation  can 
ever  imperfect.  But  in  more  civilized  rendered  truly  great.  By  ^ 
states,  public  opinion*  is  the  roost  any  other  course,  the  work  o  ^ 
effectual  controul,  to  which  kings,  provement  will  only  be  retard  » 
however  despotic,  are  forced  to  pay  despotism  may  for  a  whue 
some  sort  of  deference.  •  No  despot  against  impossibilities,— 'btit> 
in  Russia  could  cairy  tyranny  to  the  in  the  end,  it  will  be  forced  to 
same  length  as  in  Turkey  ;  there  is  into  the  ordinary  lieaten  traca, 
not  the  same  field  for  it  as  in  a  more  it  is  found  that  there  U  d®  mipr* 

,  barharons  community.  Knowledge  road  to  national  improvement* 
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CONFEftENCE  BETWEEN  TW'O  M.  p/s,  UNFOLDING  AN  EASY  METHOD 

I  ^  or  adapting  our  monies,  weights,  and  measures,  to  the  decimal 

I  SCALE.  ^  ^ 

the  authors  to  their  fellow-countrymen,  greeting  : 

It  conccnicth  you  not  to  know  who  or  what  we  are^  who  detignaic  ourselves 
9ir  G.  and  Sir  J.,  nor  why  we  have  thought  it  meet  to  issue  this  our  joint  work  from 
tiu  capital  of  Scotland^  rather  than  from  the  metropolis  of  Britain  ;  but  it  verily  eon- 
ccffuthyou  much  to  feel  that  it  is^fbr  your  profit  and  pleasure  that  our  conference  has 
been  penned^  and  printed^  and  publisJtcd, 


Scene— A  Library— ‘Sir  J.  W,  seated 
at  a  table,  on  which  are  books  and 
papers* 

Enter  Sir  G*  C* 

SirO*  GooD-morniug,  W.;  but 
1  interrupt  you. 

Sir  J.  No,  my  dear  Sir,  you  find 
me  fancying  improvements  which,  1 
fear,  will  never  be  realized. 

Sir  G.  Indeed!  that  is  quite  the 
order  of  the  day — improvement — re¬ 
form-nothing  else  is  now  thought  of. 

Sir  J.  1  was  thinking,  certainly, 
of  a  reform. 

Sir  G,  And  of  the  Constitution, 
no  doubt  ? 

SirJ,  Yes,  of  the  constitution 
of  our  monetan/  system  ! 

Sir  G.  Ha  \  of  the  tens,  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  thousands,  that  you  lost 
last  night.  And  you  are  thinking  of 
recovering  them  ? 

SirJ.  I  have  no  such  intention, 
C.,  but— 

Sir  G.  But  you  are  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  French  decimal  monies; 
and  your  patriotic  feelings  are  hurt, 
forsooth,  because  you  are  prevented 


China,  Japan,  Portugal,  Rome,  Na¬ 
ples,  Switzerland,  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  United  States  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Sir  G,  And  so,  after  smoking 
over  many  a  grave  debate,  our  friends 
the  Dutch  have  also  received  it ! 

Sir  J.  And  1  am  afraid  that  even 
the  Cuffres  and  the  Cherokees  will 
be  before  us  in  their  monetary  re¬ 
form. 

Sir  G.  Patriotically  said!  But 
granting,'  as  1  do,  that  a  regular  is 
better  than  an  irre^lar  progression, 
1  am  yet  to  learn  tnat  the  decimal  is 
the  most  proper  one. 

Sir  J,  It  is  the  most  proper,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  that  of  our  numeration. 

Sir  G*  But  that  the  decimal 
scale  of  numbers  was  at  first  adopt¬ 
ed,  was  by  no  means  owing  to  its 
intrinsic  excellence. 

Sir  J,  Surely  not.  It  originated 
in  a  period  of  society  when  the 
fingers  were  employed  as  the  readiest 
instrument  of  numeration. 

Sir  G.  And  had  Nature  furnished 


^  ^  _  us  with  twelve,  instead  of  fe/i  fingers, 

from  conferring  a  similar  boon  upon  we  should  now  be  in  possession  of  a 
your  own  country  !  scale  much  better  adapted  to  the 

Nir  J.  1  at  least  marvel  that  this  purposes  of  calculation, 
country,  the  mistress  of  the  sciences  Sir  J.  No  doubt  we  should.  But 
*nd  arts,  should  not  have  the  wisdom  ot  any  such  change  there  is  as  little 
^  ^opt  so  very  beautiful  a  system.  probability,  as  that  all  mankind  shall 
^ir  G.  Or  rather,  you  might  say,  ever  agree  to  use  the  same  language. 

she  has  so  great  a  reverence  for  Sir  G*  Yet  a  universal  language 
fjery  relic  of  the  olden  time,”  that  was  contemplated  by  Condorcet  as 
we  cannot  think  of  parting  with  her  a  step  to  the  future  perfectibility  of 
piewnt  one.  our  species. 

^ir  J.  Of  that  she  will  not,  be-  Sir  J*  And  it  was  a  scheme 
might  be  thought  to  copy  nearly  as  wild  that  Charles  the  XII. 
wm  the  French.  proposed  to  himself,  when,  in  his 

AirG.  Or  simply,  as  we  say  in  camp  and  amid  his  armies,  he  medi- 
she  canna  befiashed*  But 
lively  neighbours  the  only 
who  employ  such  a  system  ? 

Wy.  They  ie  not: 

*'*•  «  *t  work 


are  not:  you  may 
in  Russia,  Persia, 


tated  the  introduction'  of  duode¬ 
cimal  scale  of  numbers. 

Sir  G.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  And  ao 
Charles  and  Condorcet  were  radical 
reformers ! 
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Sir  J.  In  this  instance,  at  least, 
they  were  visionary  enthusiasts. 

Sir  G.  But  1  wonder,  W,,  that, 
with  your  veneration  for  the  deci¬ 
mal  scale,  you  should  have  confined 
your  attention  solely  to  our  monies. 

Sir  J,  I  was  not  the  less  sensible 
that,  in  the  divisions  of  the  units 
of  weight  and  extension,  the  greatest 
and  most  perplexing  irregularity  is 
found. 

Sir  G.  And  that  the  simplest  oper¬ 
ations  arc  hence  involved  in  an  in¬ 
tricacy  which  no  ingenuity  has  been 
able  to  remove. 

Sir  J,  That  follows.  Sir  G.  There 
is,  however,  an  irregularity  which  is 
even  beyond  the  power  of  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  alter. 

Sir  G.  Avi  what  may  that  be  ? 

Sir  J.  Those  divisions  of  units 
which  have  their  origin  in  nature, 
or  are  determined  by  an  authority 
which  all  must  revere. 

Sir  G,  You  are  pleased  to  be  ora¬ 
cular,  Sir  J. 

Sir  J,  1  mean  simply,  that,  what¬ 
ever  improvement  may t  be  hoped  for 
in  the  progress  of  society,  the  number 
of  days  in  a  year  and  in  a  week  are 
irrevocably  fixed. 

Sir  G.  And  yet  the  French,  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  system,  divided 
time  into  decades,  or  periods  of  ten 
days. 

Sir  J,  To  have  been  consistent, 
they  ought  also  to  have  divided  their 
year  into  ten,  or  a  hundred  decades  ! 

Sir  G,  Well  thrust.  Sir  J. ;  but 
tlie  same  necessity  does  not  adhere 
to  any  of  the  divisions  of  weight  or 
extension. 

Sir  J,  Or  money,  you  might  add. 

Sir  G.  Certainly.  They  have  all 
been  formed  without  any  regard  to 
general  principles,  and  apparently 
with  no  other  motive  than  present 
convenience. 

Sir  J.  And  were  it  not  for  the 
influence  of  habit,  they  would  long 
ere  now  have  ceased  to  remind  us  of 
the  infancy  of  science. 

.  variety  of  these  di- 

vifi^t  is  indeed  j^rfectly  perplexing. 

Sir  J ,  And  ridiculous  too,  when 
we  find  measures  employed  which 
are  not  measures ! 

G.  That  seems  a  paradox. 

Sir  J. 

Sir  J.  But  yet  is  not  one.  A 
quantity,  you  know,  ought  to  contain 


ite  measure  a  ccruin  numbtr  of 
times  exactly. 

Sir  G,  Very  true;  and  we  have 
fractions,  as  well  as  integers,  as  teruis 
in  our  system. 

Sir  J,  For  example,  there  is  the 
puncheon  of  hogshead,  the  hops- 
head  of  14  tierces,  and  the  tun  of  2 
pipes. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  and  the  nail  of  2|  in- 
ches,  the  yard  of  3  feet,  or  4  quarters, 
the  ell  of  5  quarters,  the  pole  of 
yards,  and  the  fathom  of  6  feet. 

Sir  J,  And  the  wey  of  (ij  lods, 
and  the  clove  of  7  pounds. 

Sir  G,  Yes,  and  the  ale-firkin  of 
8  gallons,  the  beer-firkin  of  fl,  and 
the  anchor  of  brandy  of  10  gallons. 

Sir  J,  And  there  we  may  stop. 

Sir  G,  What!  because  the  va¬ 
rieties  are  exhausted  ? 

Sir  J.  No,  C. ;  but  because  they 
.  are  exhaustless. 

Sir  G.  They  are  so,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  also  the  varieties  of  units  with 
similar  names. 

Sir  J,  Such  as  the  pound  Troy 
of  3760,  and  the  pound  Avoirdupois 
of  7000  of  the  same  grains. 

Sir  G.  And  the  Scots  Troy  pound 
of  7616,  and  the  old  Tron  pound  of 
1021614. 

Sir  J,  And  the  wine-gallon  of 
231  cubic  inches,  the  ale-gallon  of 
282,  the  corn-gallon  of  268f,  the 
corn-bushel  of  2130i%V» 


coal-bushel  of  2217-j%^. 

Sir  G.  And,  in  Scotland,  the  al^ 
pint  of  Aberdeen,  of  10S*89  cubic 
inches,  of  Argyle  109*806,  of  Ayr 
1 10*624,  of  Banff  1 03*284,  of  Dum¬ 
barton  103*3,  of  Dumfries  114,  of 
Elgin  103*438,  of  Inverness  115*161, 
of  Renfrew  199*877,  and  of  Rox- 


ghllO.  . 

iV  J.  A  pretty  catalogue,  to  be 
J !  But  you  did  not  mention  tbe 
pint  of  Edinburgh. 
ir  G.  That  county  and  hiulip' 
'  employ  the  standard  pint,  wducD 
03*404  cubic  inches;  but,  from 
inciple  of  liberahty,  1  8up^» 
pitU-stoups  are  generally  made 

tain  105.  . 

irJ.  WeU,  til  this  diyeistj 

it  be  insufferably  inconvenieot 
irG.  ThecornTtrienesofSW 
I  are,  however,  much  ^ 
lost  every  individual  county 
'S  one  measure  for  wh^; 

m  V  _  1  — 


t  ^  t 


.at 


» »i  - 


ncig/ii*ana  incuaurc^* 

nearly  as  many  of  these  duplicate  SirJ,  It  p^uires  so  very  limited 
njeasures  as  there  are  counties.  a  knowledge  of  numbers  to  perceive 

Sir  J.  It  is  full  time,  certainly,  as  them,  that  1  am  disix)sed  to  question 
one  of  your  great  experimenters  has  the  sincerity  of  his  assertion, 
said,  to  restore  the  sobriety  of  reason.  Sir  G.  I  can  see  that,  if  the  deci- 
slr  G.  It  is  so.  An  uniformity  of  mal  scale  were  introduced,  the  value 
eights  and  measures  has  b^n  of  a  compound  quantity,  in  terms  of 
’  -  •  '  '  ''  '  denomination,  would  be  known 

at  once  by  a  simple  inspection. 

Sir  J.  Exactly  ;  thus  of  French 
monies,  573  cents  are  equivalent  to 
5  francs  73  cents. 

Sir  G.  That  is  simple  enough. 

Sir  J.  Another  advantage  is — 
that,  as  the  tens  of  any  denomination 
would  express  units  of  the  next  high¬ 
er,  any  operation  upon  compound 
quantities  would  be  precisely  the 
same  as  upon  simple  numbers. 

Sir  G.  That  is  equally  clear.  To 
multiply  5  francs  73  cents  by  8,  for 


oiirwc.^ 

long  anxiously  desired  by  all  classes 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sir  J.  And  the  Legislature  (how 
liberal !)  has  conceded,  that  all  local 
varieties  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Sir  G»  And  I  have  no  doubt. 

Sir  J.,  that  this  concession  will  be  truly, 
carried  into  effect. 

SirJ.  Well,  when  it  is,  the  in¬ 
ternal  commerce  of  the  country  will 
be  much  facilitated,  by  having  only 
one  general  system. 

Sir  G.  And  the  labours  of  calcu¬ 
lation  will  be  greatly  lessened  in 
those  cases,  in  which  a  comparison  of  _  , 

local  varieties  would  otherwise  be  instance,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  mul- 
required.  tiply  573  cents  by  8  ;  and  therefore 

Sir  J.  But  calculation  and  com-  the  product  is  458k  cents,  or  45 
merce  would  still  be  impeded  by  the  francs  84  cents, 
irregular  divisions  of  the  units  em-  '  Sir  J.  And  so  in  every  case.  But 
ployed.  this  improvement  would  also  have 

Sir  G.  T  am  well  convinced  of  the  the  effect  of  very  much  lessening  the 
intricacy  they  occasion.  number  of  arithmetical  operations. 

Sir  J.  And,  in  the  greater  part  of  Sir  G.  Many  of  these,  1  know, 
the  country,  there  would  be  the  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
change  of  a  bad  system  for  one  equal-  merely  of  avoiding  the  tediousness  of 
Jy  bad.  a  more  direct  procedure. 

Str  G.  I  grant  you  there  would.  Sir  J.  And  as  the  cause  of  their 
SirJ.  And  there  would  therefore  introduction  was  the  irregularity  of 
be  much  reason  to  regret,  that,  for  the  divisions,  they  would  be  entirely 
the  sake  of  partial  and  present  con-  excluded  from  the  real  business  of 
venience,  a  favourable  opportunity  life. 

had  been  neglected  of  giving  harmo-  Sir  G.  Or  only  find  a  place  in 
ny  and  consistency  to  calculation,  those  works  on  arithmetic  in  which 
and  of  raising  arithmetic  to  its  proper  a  complete  developeinent  of  the  sci- 
rank  among  the  other  sciences.  ence  was  intended  to  be  given. 

Sir  G.  I  confess  that  something  Sir  J.  Exactly  so. 

more  is  required  for  facilitating  cal-  Sir  G.  But  you  would  not  advise 

culation,  than  the  simple  adoption  of  an  entire  change  of  units  ? 
a  regular  system.  Sir  J.  That  would  not  be  neces- 

SirJ.  And  that  something  is—  sary ;  and  indeed  that  alteration 
The  perfect  adaptatum  of  the  vnits  to  would  be  most  generally  accepuble, 
the  decimal  scale.  by  which  the  least  violence  was  offer- 

Sir  G.  1  am  half  inclined  to  be  ed  to  established  habit, 
of  that  opinion.  Sir  G.  And  the  most  effectual 

Sir  J.  If  you  were  wholly  so,  you  way,  I  conceive,  by  which  this  would 
would  think  that  object  of  so  much  be  avoided,  would  be  to  retain  as 
importance,  that,  for  the  attainment  units  of  the  decimal  system,  one  of 
it,  no  present  inconvenience  ought  each  kind  of  units  alrecidy  employed. 
all  to  be  regarded.  Sir  J.  That  is  precisely  my  opi- 

recollect,  nion. 

Old  not  seem  to.  perceive  the  advan-  Sir  G.  The  French,  however,  in 
^ges  to  be  derived  from  decimal  di-  the  formation  of  their  system,  seem 

to  have  thought  otherwise. 
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Sir  J.  At  last  they  acted  other¬ 
wise.  To  determine  the  real  figure 
and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  meridian  had 
been  actually  measured,  and  they  as¬ 
sumed  the  metre,  or  ten  millionth 
part  of  the  quadrant,  as  a  unit  of  ex¬ 
tension. 

Sir  G.  And  by  employing  this 
metre  as  the  standard  from  which  all 
their  weights  and  measures  were  to 
be  derived,  they  thought  they  had 
formed  a  system  for  all  nations. 

Sir  J.  But  they  failed  in  even 
creating  one  proper  for  themselves. 
They  were  not  aware  that  no  stand¬ 
ard  is  proper  to  be  adopted,  the 
length  of  which  may  not  at  all  times 
be  easily  ascertained. 

Sir  G,  And  they  did  not  perceive 
that  the  length  of  the  pendulum  was 
certainly  more  proper,  since,  by  means 
of  it,  they  confessed,  the  metre,  if 
lost,  must  eventually  be  restored. 

Sir  J.  'I'here  is  no  doubt.  Sir  G., 
that  the  length  of  the  pendulum  is 
the  most  convenient  standard. 

Sir  G.  But  not  that  this  standard 
should  also  be  a  unit  of  length  ? 

Sir  J,  Assuredly  not.  If  the  foot 
were  retained  as  a  unit,  its  length 
might  always  easily  be  determined, 
from  a  comparison  with  the  pendu¬ 
lum. 

Sir  G.  And  would  you  retain  the 
foot  in  preference  to  the  yard  } 

Sir  J*  Unhesitatingly — and  the 
ounce  avoirdupois  rather  than  the 
pound. 

Sir  G.  And  why.  Sir  J.  ? 

Sir  J.  Because  a  cubic  foot  of 
pure  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
664  degrees  of  Fahrenheit"^  thermo¬ 
meter,  weighs  exactly  1000  ounces 
avoirdupois. 

Sir  G.  That  is  a  very  remarkable 
coincidence. 

Sir  J,  And  a  very  fortunate  one 
for  our  present  purpose.  By  retain¬ 
ing  the  foot  and  the  ounce  as  units 
of  the  decimal  system,  a  beautiful 
harmony  would  obtain  among  our 
weights  and  measures. 

Sir  G.  And  the  different  kinds  of 
units  be  derived  from  each  other, 
without  employing  fractions  at  all  in 
the  operation. 

Sir  J,  True.  A  cubic  foot  of 
water  would  give  1000  ounces ;  and, 
conversely,  loOO  ounces  would  give 
the  cubic  foot. 


Meagre. 

simplicity  of 
examine 

the  different  units  in  their  order. 

Sir  J,  With  all  my  heart.  These 
are  the  units  of  weight : _ 

02.  K\. 

Th£  quintal  of  10  stones  z=  looo 

The  stone  of  10  marks  =  lOo 

The  mark  of  10  ounces  =  lo 

The  ounce  of  iO  drams  =  i 

of  10  carats  = 
of  10  grains  = 


The  dram  of  iO  carats  = 

The  carat  of  iO  grains  = 

The  grain....  _  _ 

Sir  G.  What  is  the  principle  of 
your  nomenclature  ? 

Sir  J.  1  retain  such  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  names  as  are  variable  in  their 
significations.  The  stone  for  instance. 

Sir  G,  There  is  no  lack  of  varie¬ 
ty  in  that  unit, — from  the  stone  of 
glass  of  5  lb.,  to  the  stone  of  Scotch 
wool  of  24  lb.  But  the  dram  Y 

Sir  J,  Is  nearly  an  arithmetical 
mean  between  the  dram  avoirdupois 
and  the  apothecaries’  drain.  The 
former  is  *0626,  and  the  latter  ’1371, 
of  an  ounce  avoirdupois. 

Sir  G.  And  the  mean  is  *0998,  or 
only  a  five-hundredth  part  less  tlian 
a  tenth  of  an  ounce.  The  new  ounce, 
you  say — 

Sir  J.  Is  the  ounce  avoirdupois  ; 
and  the  new  carat  is  not  a  tenth  pari 
more  than  the  troy  carat. 

Sir  G.  And  the  new  grain-- 

Sir  J.  Is  to  the  grain  avoirdupois 
as  12  to  25,  and  to  the  grain  troy  as 
7  to  16. 

Sir  G.  Well,  there  are  small  anu 
large  grains  in  nature,  and  why  wot 
in  weight  ?  But  the  “pound  is  vari¬ 
able,  and  yet  you  have  adopted  the 

mark  ?  . 

Sir  J.  To  avoid  the  arabigmty 
which  so  often  arises  from  anplyiuR 
the  term  pound  both  to  weight  an 
value. 

Sir  G.  And  why  quintal,  and  not 

hundred-weight  ?  , 

Sir  J,  Because  the  latter  term  has 

yet  been  applied  only  to  112poum  s, 
r _ _  oc  various  as 


0*r  W.  A  »»»»  MW..  — '  VtrA- 

that  these  unita  should  be  i 

.  ,  , . 

Sir  J.  For  every  weigbabie  ar 

tide,  I  hope  ?  , 

Sir  G.  Yes,  for  silver,  sn<l > 
and  groceries,  and  goli  1  ' 
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I 


! 


! 
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with  the  late  Professor  Playfair,  that 
“  the  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  the 
system  would  be  sacrificed  by  any 
partial  exceptions.” 

Sir ./.  I  am  glad  you  think  so. 
Hut,  even  to  goldsmiths  and  apothe¬ 
caries,  the  inconvenience  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  scarcely  felt.  They 
might  have  the  aid  of  tables  of  com^ 
jMirison. 

Sir  G.  They  might ;  and  as  they 
use  the  same  |>ounds,  ounces,  and 
grains,  one  table  would  suffice  for 
Iwth  of  these  classes. 

Sir  J.  Exactly.  And,  moreover, 
as  the  new  and  avoirdupois  ounces 
are  the  same  to  merchants  in  general, 
a  table  would  hardly  be  necessary. 

Sir  G,  In  any  case,  the  required 
reductions  would  be  extremely  sim¬ 
ple.  To  convert  new  grains  into 
l^rains  Irot/^  you  would  multiply  by 
1,  and  divide  by  16  ? 

Sir  J.  Or  it  would  be  simpler  to 
take,  from  half  the  number  of  new 
grains,  one-eighth  of  that  half. 

Sir  G.  Let  me  see;  to  reduce 
37  52  new  grains  into  grains  3752 
troy,  1  must,  from  the  half,  1876 
187G,  take  the  eighth,  2344  2344 

and  reckon  the  difference,  — - 

1641 L  as  troy  grains  ?  1641 4 

Sir  J.  Precisely  ;  and  to  convert 
ffoy  grains  into  new  ^ains~^ 

Sir  G,  You  would  add,  to  double 
the  number  of  troy  grains,  one- 
seventh  of  that  double  ? 

Sir  J.  I  would — as,  for  example, 
to  r^uce  16414  grains  16414X2 
troy  into  new  grains;  to  3283 
the  double,  3283,  I  add  469 

the  seventh,  469,  and  the  - 

surn,  37 52,  is  new  grains.  3752 
Sir  G.  This  is  all  very  clear ; 
and  1  see,  that,  to  reduce  the  units  of 
avoirdupois  weight  into  the  new  units, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  reduce  them 
to  ounce.s,  or  decimals  of  an  ounce  } 
SirJ.  That,  C.,  is  all.  To  change, 
for  instance,  3  lb.  15  oz.  8  dr.  into 
tiew  units,  you  reduce  this  quantity 
to  634,  or  63*5  oz. ;  and  you  have, 
of  the  new  units,  6  marks  3  oz.  5  dr., 
or  63  oz.  5  dr.,  or  635  dr. 

^  Sir  G,  And  the  converse  of  this 
18  equally  plain.  To  reduce  6  marks 
3  oz.  5  dr.  into  avoirdupois  units, 
1  have,  by  simple  inspection,  63.5  oz., 
or  3  lb.  15  oz.  8  dr. 

‘ViVt/.  You  are  right.  And  now 
tor  the  tineal  measures. 


The  fir  long  of  10  chains  = 

1000 

The  chain 

(>f  1 0  poles  = 

100 

The  pole 

of  \0Jeet  = 

10 

The  foot 

(f  10  inches  = 

1 

The  inch 

^10  lines  = 

1 

TTS- 

The  line _ 

I 

- -  ^  ,  Q  Q 

Sir  G,  You  make  no  innovations 

W.,  in  the  names  of  the  units  ? 

Sir  J,  No ;  but  in  the  values  of 
all,  except  the  foot. 

Sir  G,  And  I  am  willing  tc  ac~ 
ccjit  them  all  for  the  sake  of  this 
exception  !  Tlie  foot  is  the  foot  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  all  else  is  of 
little  importance. 

Sir  J.  I  should  think  so. 

Sir  G,  AYell,  your  txde  is  10  feet. 
SirJ,  Yes;  and  tne  offset  staff* 
is,  in  P^ngland,  6i^  feet,  and  in 
Scotland  71*^;  the  statute  pole  is  164* 
the  Devonshire  15,  the  Dorsetshire 
15^,  the  Cornwall  18,  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  21,  and  the  Cheshire  24. 

Sir  G.  Yet  more;  in  Scotland  it 
is  184,  Ireland  21 ;  so  you 

have  precedents  enough  for  your 
variety.  But  your  chain — 

Sir  ,T.  Is  100  feet ;  while  the 
English  one  is  66,  and  the  Scotch  74. 

Sir  G,  That  is,  the  English 
chain  is  a  third,  and  the  Scotch  a 
fourth,  less  than  your  proposed  one. 

Sir  J,  Nearly  so  ;  and  there  arc 
the  same  relations  between  the  re- 
spec  ti  ve  rlongs. 

Sir  G,  But  you  advance  no  farther 
than  1000  feet ;  which  is  your  fur¬ 
long  ? 

Sir  J,  For  surveyors  and  land- 
measurers  this  is  surely  far  enough. 

Sir  G,  Ay,  but  for  measurements 
on  a  large  scale  ? 

Sir  J,  If  the  furlong  won't  do, 
there  is  the  English,  or  the  geogra¬ 
phical  mile — either  would  very  easily 
be  converted  into  new  units. 

Sir  G,  Or,  what  think  you  of 
making  the  statute  mile  5000  feet? 
I'he  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth  would  then  be  100  millions  of 
miles  ! 

Sir  J,  That  would  be  an  induce¬ 
ment  I  The  quadrant  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  meridian  is  nothing  to  this  ! 

Sir  G,  No ;  the  French  system 
is  grand,  but  this  would  be  sublime  ! 

Sir  J,  It  would,  however,  be 
much  more  magnificent  to  make  our 
mile  10,000  feet ;  and  then,  not  only 
would  the  regularity  of  the  system 
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be  preserved,  but  100  miUions  of  such 
miles  would forvi  the  diameter  of  the 
earth* s  orbit. 

Sir  G.  You  have  beat  me,  C. ; 
and  1  therefore  had  better  return  to 
your  inch. 

Sir  J.  The  proposed  inch  would 
be  a  fifth  more  than  our  present  one; 
and — 

Sir  G.  You  need  not  go  lower — 
artists  and  artificers  are  already  prac¬ 
tised  in  dividing  their  inch  decimally. 
But  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  sys¬ 
tems — 

Sir  J.  That  is  an  easy  affair. 
The  present  measures  must  be  re¬ 
duced  to  feet,  or  decimals  of  a  foot. 

Sir  G.  1  see  it,  W. ;  and  now 
for  your  square  measures. 

Sir  J.  Here  they  are :  sq.  feet. 

The  sq.furl.  ofXQOsq. chains  =.  1,000,000 
The  sq.  chain  of  sq. poles  =  10,000 

The  sq.  pole  of  100  sq.feet  =  100 

The  sq.foot  oflOO  sq.  inchesss.  1 

The  sq.  —  ss 

Sir  G.  You  are  right,  W.  in  ma¬ 
king  the  units  of  square  measure  to 
correspond  with  the  squares  of  the 
lineal  units. 

Sir  J.  We  have  thus  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  surface  meant.  The  cen- 
tesimal  scale  is,  moreover,  as  simple 
as  the  decimal. 

Sir  G.  Equally  so ;  it  is  as  easy 
to  say  75  square  feet,  as  8  square 
yards  3  square  feet.  But  the  word 
square — 

Sir  J.  May  in  general  be  omitted. 
AVhen  I  say  that  such  a  field  con¬ 
tains  3  cliains  26  poles — 

Sir  G.  I  know  you  to  mean  3 
square  chains  26  square  poles ;  and 
so  **  the  sound  will  sometimes  seem 
an  echo  to  the  sense.** 

Sir  J.  Nay,  almost  always. 

Sir  G.  Well,  your  square  foot  is 
the  English  square  foot  P 
Sir  J.  And  the  Scots  and  the 
Irish  too. 

Sir  G.  I  know  that,  W. ;  and 
that  your  square  pole  is  100  souare 
feet,  or  the  artificers*  square  of  noor- 
ing ;  and  that  your  square  chain— 
SirJ,  Is  10,000  souare  feet,  or 
about  a  twelfth  part  less  than  the 
English  rood. 

iS’irG.  And  your  square  furlong  is— 
A  million  of  square  feet, 
which  is  about  a  fourteenu  part  less 
than  the  French  hilare. 

Sir  G,  That  is,  your  furlong  is 
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nearly  23  acres,  the  hdare  fully 
And  now,  W.,  all  is  plain.  ' 

Sir  J .  The  reductions,  you  per. 
ceive,  are  made  through  the  common 
medium  of  the  square  foot. 

Sir  G.  I  am  aware  of  that ;  and 
I  am  therefore  ready  to  attend  to 
your  cubical  units. 

Sir  J.  They  are. 

The  cub.  furlong  of  1000  cub.  chains. 
The  cub.  chain  of  1000  cub.  poles. 
The  cub.  pole  of  1000  cub.  feet. 
The  cub.  foot  of  1000  cub.  inches. 

Sir  G.  We  take  now  the  cubic 
foot  as  the  medium  of  comparison  ? 

Sir  J.  We  do  ;  the  English  li¬ 
neal  foot  was  retained. 

Sir  G.  And  of  course  the  square 
and  the  cubical.  But  you  make  the 
cubical  pole  1000  cubical  feet? 

Sir  J.  And  the  cubical  chain  a 
million  ;  and  the  cubical  furlong  a 
thousand  millions. 

Sir  G.  It  is,  however,  with  vour 
foot  and  inch  chiefly  that  we  have 
any  concern. 

SirJ.  With  respect  to  measures 
of  capacity i  you  mean  ? 

Sir  G.  Yes ;  and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  you  propose  to  interpolate  the 
tenth  and  hundredth  of  a  f^oot? 

Sir  J.  And  the  tenth  and  hun¬ 
dredth  of  a  pole. 

Sir  G.  Then  your  units  of  capa¬ 
city  are,  one,  ten,  and  a  hundred  cu- 
bical  inches ;  and  one,  ten,  and  a 
hundred  cubical  feet  ? 

Sir  J,  Unquestionably  ;  but  re¬ 
collect  that  the  cubic  inch  is  the 
1000th,  and  not  the  1728th  of  a  foot. 

Sir  G.  I  meant  it  so. 

'  Sir  J.  In  other  words,  the  pi^ 
posed  units  are,  in  cubic  feet,  the 
thousandth,  hundredth,  tenth,  one,  ten, 
and  hundred. 

Sir  G.  And  these  you  mean  for 
both  liquid  and  dry  suMtances .  ^ 

Sir  J.  For  corn,  wine,  and  oil ; 
milk  and  honey ;  and  malt,  and  mwl 
liquors. 

Sir  G.  And  coals  and  poUtoe^ 
Sir  J.  And  for  every  article 
can  be  poured  into  a  vessel.  * 
units  of  capacity  are:  cub.f««<* 

ThelastoflOtiiTCts  «  |*® 
The  tierce  of  10  anken  = 

The  anker  of  10  . 

The  gallon  of  10  pints  »  n 
The  pint  of  10  gills 
The  gill - - - - 
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SirG.  These  are  names.  Sir  J., 
our  ears  are  quite  familiar  with. 
Your  last  is  100  cubic  feet  ? 
i  SirJ.  Which  is  only  about  a 
j  ‘2‘J4th  part  more  than  the  English 
I  corn  last. 

Sir  G.  That  is,  2«4  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  are  equivalent  to  225  of  the 
present  lasts. 

Sir  J.  Nearly ;  and  there  is  the 
same  relation  between  the  proposed 
time  and  the  present  quarter, 
i  Sir  G.  These,  VV.,  are  very  near 
j  approximations;  but  why  change 
1  quarter  into  tierce  ? 

I  Sir  J.  To  avoid  the  impropriety 
of  applying  a  general  term  to  a  par» 
ticular  one. 

Sir  G.  As  how,  Sir  J.  ? 

Sir  J.  At  present,  you  know,  a 
quarter  means  the  fourth  part  gene- 
ralltf,  and  the  fourth  of  a  chaldron 
lariicularly  ! 

Sir  G.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  illo¬ 
gical  ;  yet  the  terra  you  have  sub¬ 
stituted  for  quarter  means  a  third. 

Sir  J.  It,  tierce,  is  not  the  gene¬ 
ral  term  for  third  ;  it  was  originally 
employed  to  denote  the  third  of  a 
pipe,  but  has  now  a  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  indeterminate  significa¬ 
tion. 

Sir  G.  And  you  have  therefore  a 
right  to  employ  it  determinately ; 
but  let  me  see — I  have  it— your  sys¬ 
tem,  W.,  will  be  popular  in  Scotland. 
Sir  J.  Ay,  how  is  that  ? 

Sir  G.  Your  last,  my  dear  Sir, 
has  a  curious  connexion  with  our 
Scottish  measures. 

Sir  J,  Imjmssible !  with  your 
countless  variations  of  county  varie- 
ues?  ^ 

Sir  G.  No,  not  with  them — ^but 
^uh  the  standard  cbalders. 

SirJ,  As  how,  C.? 

Sir  G.  You  must  know,  that 
*he  standard  chalder  for  barley  is 
118*72,  and  for  wheat,  81*32,  and 
that  hence  the  mean  is  100-rs  cubi¬ 
cal  feet. 

Str  J,  And  that  is  only  the  two 
thousandth  part  more  than  Ae  pro¬ 
posed  last.  ^ 

Sir  G,  Even  so ;  and,  therefore, 
^ere  Scotland  to  be  benefited  with 
your  system— 

Sir  J,  Why,  she  would  have  the 
;roud  satisftction  to  find  that  Par- 
>»tn^t  had  condescended  to  meet 
her  ^-way ! 


Sir  G.  Yes  ;  and,  with  a  consi¬ 
derate  regard  for  her  welfare,  had 
only  required  her  to  preserve  the 
golden  mean  ! 

Sir  J,  But  do  any  of  her  measures 
approximate  to  the  proposed  tierce  > 

Sir  G.  That  unit  is  about  a  six¬ 
tieth  part  less  than  two  of  her  stand¬ 
ard  bolls. 

Sir  J.  This  is  very  near,  yet, 
among  the  multiplicity  of  her  mea¬ 
sures,  is  there  not  one  nearer  ? 

Sir  G.  There  is — the  wheat  boll 
of  Wigton,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  barley  boll  of  Ayr,  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  English  quarter. 

Sir  J.  And  is  thus  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  tierce  as  224  to  225  ? 

Sir  G.  Yes ;  but  the  Bute  barley 
boll  is  scarcely  a  fifteen  hundredth 
part  less  than  your  tierce — and  this 
is  the  nearest  to  it. 

Sir  J.  The  nearest.  Sir  G. !  why, 
it  is  nearer  than  is  commonly  the 
copy  to  the  measure  copied. 

Sir  G.  It  may  indeed  be  said  to 
be  the  same ;  but  let  us  now  discuss 
your  anker. 

Sir  J.  Which  is  one  cubic  foot, 
and  therefore  nearly  a  fourth  part 
less  than  the  present  anker  of  bran¬ 
dy,  or  a  fifth  part  less  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bushel. 

Sir  G.  Or  fully  a  fifth  part  less 
than  the  standard  wheat  firlot.  And 
your  gallon  is  } 

Sir  J.  One  tenth  of  a  cubic  foot, 
or  is  to  the  English  corn  gallon  as 
9  to  14 — to  the  wine  gallon,  as  3  to 
4 — and  to  the  beer  gallon  as  8  to  13, 
in  round  numbers. 

Sir  G.  And  nearly  to  the  Scottish 
Quart  as  5  to  6,  and  to  the  mean  of 
me  two  standard  lippies  as  50  to  49. 
And  your  pint  ? 

Sir  J.  Is  the  hundred th'part  of  a 
cubic  foot,  and  is  thus  about  the  half 
of  the  beer  pint. 

Sir  (t.  Or  one- sixth  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  pint. 

Sir  J.  One-sixth  did  you  say  ! 
then  the  Scottish  pint  is  three  b^r 
pints? 

Sir  G.  Nearly  ;  and  since  there 
is  so  great  a  diversity  in  the  existing 
measures,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make 
yours  of  what  size  you  chuse. 

Sir  J.  Yes ;  and  since  the  Scot¬ 
tish  penny  was  only  one-twelfth  of 
the  penny  sterling — 

Sir  G,  That,  indeed,  is  a  stronger 
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instance  ;  yet  it  was  ungenerous  in  prepared  for ;  yet  1  am  particular] 
England  to  give  Scotland  no  more  pleased  that  it  harmonizes  so  v 
\h&n  a  penntf  for  a  shilling!  nearly  with  the  proposed  units^rf 

Sir  J.  Nay,  it  was,  on  the  con-  weight.  But  go  on,— vour  dime  ? 
trary,  a  high  proof  of  her  generosity,  Sir  G.  1  s  the  tenth'  of  the  crown 

to  accept  as  a  partner  one  who  could  - - .  —  »  » 

pay  but  tweniy^pence  a  pound  ! 

Sir  G.  That’s  well  hit,  W. ;  but 
we  digress — and  therefore  now  for 
your  units  of  money. 

Sir  J,  No,  Sir  G. ;  mine  have  been 
negatived  without  a  vote !  1  have 
none  others  to  propose. 

Sir  G,  Then  1  have — and  they 
are: 

crorrn,  pence. 

The  crownqfXO  dimes  =  1  =  60 

The  dime  of  cents  =  =  6  . . , 

The  cent  of  10  mills-  —  '  =  newly  one-fourth  of  our  farilMg: 

_  I  _  6  and  Its  weight  in  silver  is  tlic  thou- 

sandth  of  the  ounce. 

Sir  tJ ,  Crowns f  dimes f  centsj  and  And  thus  it  is  evident 


or  our  sixpence  ;  and  its  wciglit  is’ 
or  may  be  reckoned,  the  tenth  cf  tlic 
ounce. 

Sir  J,  And  the  cent  is  of  course 
the  hundredth  of  the  crown  ? 

Sir  G,  Or  only  one-fff},  rnore 
than  our  halfpenny  ;  and  its  weight 
in  standard  silver  is  the  hundredth 
of  the  ounce. 

Sir  J,  And  the  mill  must  be  of 
very  little  value  ? 

Sir  G.  Not  of  much,  certainly. 
It  is  the  thousandth  of  the  crown,  or 


...  ,  .  .  .  rr>  ji,  13  iviuriu 

mills  this,  Sir  G.,  IS  quite  Transat-  the  values  of  your  units  have  the 


.  same  relation  to  the  crown  that  their 

Not  quite;  you  weights  in  standard  silver  have  to  the 
.  Qunce? 

Sir  G,  Almost,  accurately,  they 
have.  These  relations  are 


Units. 

Values. 

Wf  m 

Silver. 

The  crown,^ 

1  crown 

1  oz.  Avoir. 

The  dime.... 

I 

f 

- 

1  0 

The  cent...... 

I 

I  _ 

1  b  0 

The  mill — 

>  _ _ 

I  _ _ 

I'obZ 

lantic. 

Sir  G, 

know,  is  a  European  term ;  and, 
proh  dolor  !  there  are  no  crowns  in 
the  United  States ! 

Sir  J,  There  are  abundance  of 
dollars y  however ;  and  these  the  Yan- 
kies  like  better  than  those. 

Sir  G,  Well — I  shall  not  quarrel 
with  their  taste — 

Sir  J,  Nor  with  their  dimes  and 
millsy  1  perceive. 

Sir  G,  That’s  a  mere  trifle  ;  Ame¬ 
rica  owes  a  language  to  us,  and  we  Sir  J.  This  is  perfectly  simple, 
ask,  in  return,  only  two  little  words.  The  crown  weighs  an  ounce,  the  dime 
Sir  J,  Which,  indeed,  are  merely  a  dram,  the  cent  a  carat,  and  the 
manufactures  from  a  foreign  produc-  mill  a  grain.  But  as  your  cent  is 
tion.  But  let  us  attend  to  the  values  nearly  our  halfpenny,  your  lo^^ 
of  your  units.  Your  crown —  denomination  might  in  general  be 

Sir  G,  Is  the  English  crown,  or  dispensed  with 
quarter  sovereign.  " 

Sir  J,  And  why  have  you  quar¬ 
tered  the  sovereign  } 

Sir  G,  Because  the  weight  of  the 
crown  is  9974  ten  thousandths  of  the 
proposed  or  avoirdupois  ounce.  kj*.  n,.  — ,  — 

SirJ,  Ha  !  Its  weight  then  scarce^  tion  equals,  or  exceeds  a  baltpfii  y, 
ly  differs  from  that  ounce  by  a  quan-  •  it  is  reckoned  a  penny./ 
tity  so  small  as  a  four  hundredth  •  *Sir  G.  In  the  same  ir  ’ 

pari!  when  a  fraction  is  less  than 

Sir  G,  And  thus,  W.,  it  is  not  cent,  reject  it ; 


^^Tien  a  frac- 


Sir  G,  It  might, 
tion  is  less  than  a  halfpenny,  it  is 

and  scarcely 


commonly  neglected,  and  scarcer 
more  would  be  lost  by  neglecting 


below  the  cent.  . 

Sir  J.  Yes ;  but  where  ftic- 


ami  iienoe  the  ounce  avoirdupois  may  ceive,  is  in  favour  ox  uic  c  i-jnf 
safely  he  assumed  as  the  weight  of  the  the  present  practice,  wc  .  v- 
erown  !  to  ^ve-tenths  of  a  penny  J 

Sir  G,  It  certainly  may.  .that  proposed,  to  /Arce-ten  s 

SirJ.  This,  Sir  G.,  1  was  not  penny. 
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SirO^  That  is,  iu  the 
rase,  to  a  halfpenny ;  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  to  nearly  a  farthing. 

Sir ,/.  And  since  the  null  is  less 
than  the  fourth  of  a  farthing,  a  mi- 
nnUr  accuracy  is  acquired  by  the 
pnnws(cl  than  by  the  present  units. 

SirG.  Of  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  anil,  moreover,  witfumt  chan- 
irin^  the  progression,  the  very  small¬ 
est  values  may  easily  be  expressed. 

Sir  J.  As,  for  instance,  the  ex¬ 
pression  cr.  75-31826,  denotes  75 
crowns,  and  31826  hundred  thou- 
saiulths  of  a  crown  ;  but  such  refined 
accuracy  is  very  seldom  required. 

Sir  G.  No ;  it  will  generally  be 
enouf^h  to  call  that  expression  75 
crowns,  and  318  mills,  or  thou¬ 
sandths. 


Weights  and  Measures. 
former 


Sir  G.  You  surely  forget  that  this 
unit  is  only  about  the  fourth  of  a 
farthing  ? 

Sir  J.  And  why  not  have  coins 
smaller  than  a  farthing?  There  are 
preceden  ts  enow  ? 

Sir  G.  In  many  countries,  I  grant 
you,  there  are  coins  as  small  as  half 
our  farthing. 

Sir  J.  And  smaller.  In  Russia, 
the  Netherlands,  France,  Portugal, 
Madras,  and  China,  the  smallest  coin 
is  scarcely  a  third  of  our  farthing ; 
and  in  Rome  and  Calcutta  less  than 
^fourth. 

Sir  G.  That  is  less  than  the  mill. 
And  the  cowrij  of  Calcutta  is  not 
more  than  the  twelfth  of  a  farthing  ; 
but  cowries  are  shells. 


Sir  J.  That  is  of  no  consequence ; 
Sir  J.  Or  since  the  eight  thou-  by  means  of  them  small  payments 
sandths  arc  more  than  half  a  cent,  are  made  in  the  bazaar. 

Sir  G.  But  have  you  nothing 
better  in  favour  of  small  coins  than 
that  such  are  employed  in  other 
countries  ? 

Sir  J.  I  have ;  the  lower  orders, 
in  many  of  their  little  dealings,  lose 
many  a  half  and  quarter  farthing 
from  the  want  of  corresponding  coins. 

Sir  G.  Nay,  if  the  poor  are  to  be 
profited  withal,  I  must,  perforce, 
yield. 

Sir  J.  There  is,  moreover,  a  mo- 
pence  must  be  called  the  dime,  or  ten-  ral  inducement — the  sphere  of  cha- 
cenUpiece;  the  shilling,  the  double-  rity  would  be  extended ! 

Sir  G,  You  are  right:  many  a 
poor  person  .would  thus  have  it  in 
his  power  to  give  a  coin  to  a  poorer  ! 


to  say  75  crowns  32  cents.  And  thus 
your  units  may  commonly  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  two, — 

The  crown  of  100  =  60  pence. 

The  cent — == 

Sir  G.  And,  Sir  J.,  is  it  not  of 
[Treat  importance  that  the  present  gold 
amt  silver  coins  might  remain  ? 

Sir  J.  To  be  systematic,  however, 
you  would  require  to  change  their 
names. 

Sir  G.  Yes,  partially.  The  six- 


dime,  or  twenty-cent-piece. 

SirJ.  And  the  naif-crown  and 
crown  would  be  called  so  still  ? 

Sir  G.  Of  course,  but  the  half  so¬ 
vereign  would  be  termed  the  double- 
crown  ;  and  the  sovereign — 

Sir  J .  Must  be  held  sacred  ? 

Sir  G.  No  ;  the  sovereign  must 
be  styled  the  pound,  or  four-crown- 
picce. 

Sir ./ .  But  the  copper  coins,— you 
^ould  have  to  discard  them  ? 

Sir  G.  No ;  for  some  time,  at  least. 


Sir  J.  Who  at  present  cannot 
give  a  farthing.  But  besides  the 
mill,  I  would  have  the  double,  triple, 
and  quadruple  of  that  unit. 

Sir  G.  And  why  ? 

SirJ.  Because  with  them  you 
can  express  any  number  of  mills  up 
to  a  cent.,  without  employing  more 
than  one  piece  of  the  same  kind. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  this  would  be  useful ; 


10  by  4f3+2+l 
9  by  44-3+2 
8  by  4+3+1 


f  . . . 

J  the  penny  might  pass  for  the  double-  you  would  tjfius  express, 
c^t,  the  half-penny  for  the  cent,  and 
be  wthing  for  the  half-cent. 

Sir  J,  WeU,  as  their  nominal 
^oulu  thus  be  a  fifth  more  than  their 
real  values,  they  would  not  likely  be 
*ppUed  to  any  other  purpose. 

f  b  ^  would  be  little  fear  Sir  Cr.  With  sixteen  pieces,  you 
*  would  then  express  any  sum  from  10 

Sir  J  In  gjjy  coinage,  how-  crowns  to  the  fourth  of  a  farthing, 
U  would  be  desirable  to  have  without  two  pieces  of  the  same  kind. 
^  the  mill  represented  by  a  coin.  Sir  J,  Yes,  the  copjier  coin  would 


7  by  4+3 

6  by  4+2  or  3+2+1 
5  by  4+1  or  3+2 

Sir  J.  And  precisely  for  a  similar 
reason  I  would  have  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
of  each  of  the  other  units. 


Sonnet  to 

therefore  be—the  mili,  douhUmmiU, 
tripU^mill,  and  milUjnece,  cent,  dou^ 
ble^eent,  and  triple^ceni. 

Sir  G.  And  the  silver  coins — the 
^cenUpiece,  the  dime,  the  double¬ 
dime,  triple-dime,  ^dime-piece,  and 
the  crown. 

Sir  J.  Ay,  and  the  ^Id  coins^ 
the  crown,  the  double-crown,  the 
triple  -  crown,  and  the  pound,  or 
^crown-piece. 

Sir  G.  Or  sixteen  pieces  in  all, 
that  is  even  fewer  than  we  have  at 
present ;  but  might  not  the  same 
series  of  numbers  be  of  use  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  weights  ? 

Sir  J.  Of  the  very  greatest.  Sir 
G. ;  the  weight  of  any  article,  from  a 
grain,  to  the  ounce  of  1000  grains, 
would  require,  at  most,  only  twelve 
different  weights. 

Sir  G.  And  from  a  ^ain,  to  the 
quintal  of  a  million  of  grains,  only 
twenty  four  ! 

Sir  y.  In  no  one  business,  how¬ 
ever,  would  of  all  these  weights  be 
required  ;  sixteen  or  twenty  would  be 
sumcient  in  any  instance. 

Sir  G.  For  example,  the  weights 
of  grocers  would  be  1, 2, 3,  4  drams; 
i,  2, 3,  4  ounces  ;  1,  2,  3,  4  marks; 
and  1,  2,  3,  4,  stones. 

Sir  J.  And  those  of  goldsmiths 
and  apothecaries,  I,  2,  3,  4  grains  ; 
i,  2,  3,  4  carats  ;  1, 2,  3,  4  drams; 
1,  2,  3,  4  ounces;  and  1,  2,  3,  4 
marks. 


[April 

Sir  G,  But  as  to  measures  of  ca¬ 
pacity — 

Sir  J.  I  would  have  1,  2,  3  i 
gills;  1,  2,  3,  4  pints;  and  1, 2, 3!  4 
gallons. 

Sir  G,  What !  no  more,  Sir  J.  > 

SirJ.  Not  of  the  saine  aeriei- 
any  quantity  of  liquid  or  dry  articles 
may  be  obtained  by  repeated  rou- 
sures  of  the  same  unit.  If  we  fill  a 
gallon  measure,  and  then  pour  the 
contents  into  a  vessel — 

Sir  G.  Why,  we  shall  have  a 
gallon  in  the  vessel. 

SirJ.  And  if  we  repeat  the  ope¬ 
ration  seven  times — 

Sir  G.  We  shall  have  exactly 
seven  gallons  to  be  sure but  what 
of  this  ? 

Sir  J.  Only  that  there  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  carry  the  series  farther  than 
the  anker. 

Sir  G.  And  so  not  have  the  tierce 
and  last  ? 

Sir  J.  The  tierce  and  last,  cer¬ 
tainly, — ^but  I  would  derive  them 
from  anker — the  last  two  units  would 
be  rather  unweildy  measures. 

Sir  G.  They  would ;  and  now, 
W.,  you  have  exhausted  all  my  ob¬ 
jections,  and  convinced  me  of  the 
practical  excellence  of  your  system. 

Sir  J.  Call  it  not  mine,  1  bes^ 
you  ^  whatever  value  there  is  in  it,  is 
yours. 

Sir  G.  But  yours,  whatever  there 
is  of  and  so  let  us  go  tfiacU 


bonnet  to  Eaura* 

laoN-hearted  Laura !  thou  didst  never  feel 
Those  soft  delights  which  life  and  love  impart. 

Oh  !  surely  Nature  placed  a  barbarous  seal 

On  every  entrance  to  thy  deaden’d  heart, 

Else  had  thy  Petrarch’s  heaven-descended  lyre 
liais'd  in  thy  bosom  a  congenial  fire.  . 

'T was  a  proud  hour  for  him  when  Rome  bequeatn  u 
Her  laurel  to  him,  and  proclaim'd  him  chief 
Of  all  her  poets,  and  the  garland  wreath'd 
Around  his  temples  nut  the  inward 
That,  like  the  vulture  fam’d,  unceasing  prey’d 
l^n  his  heart,  could  not  be  thus  allay  d ; 

'Twas  not  for  laurels — ^'twas  for  thee  he  si^  ®  ^  1 

But  Laura  would  not  smile,  and  laurell’d  Petrarch  di 

H.  G.  R 


Schiller  a  Correspondence. 
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SCHILLERS  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(  Continued,) 


Schiller  io  the  Baron  Von  Dalberg. 
Manheim,  2\th  August  1784. 

The  place  of  vour  present  resi- 
ilena*  having  wholly  escaped  my  re¬ 
collection,  1  now  write  your  Excel¬ 
lency  at  a  venture,  uncertain  whether 
my  epistle  shall  reach  you  or  not. 
Hut  1  feel,  I  confess,  an  eager  and 
importunate  desire  to  speak  once 
more,  without  reserve  or  disguise,  on 
the  ever-interesting  and  inviting 
themes  of  art  and  literature ;  and  to 
whom  can  I,  assuredly,  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  and  fitly  impart  myself  than 
to  your  Excellency  ? 

Your  absence  irom  Manheim,  in 
the  regret  with  which  it  has  filled 
me,  seems,  I  may  say,  to  have  chilled, 
and  nearly  disarm^  my  genius  of 
its  wonted  power;  and  in  the  warmth 
of  my  affection,  1  have  almost,  at 
times,  been  led  to  look  upon  the 
bland  summer  which  has  drawn  you 
to  a  distance  from  me,  with  some 
sentiments  of  repugnance  and  aver¬ 
sion.  I  now  inde^  truly  believe, 
that  even  the  most  ardent  and  vigo¬ 
rous  fancy,  and  the  richest  and  most 
felicitously-active  power  of  poetic  in¬ 
vention,  reouire  the  quickening  and 
salutary  influence  of  some  cherished 
bias  and  attachment,  or  kindly  incen¬ 
tive,  for  their  continued  exertion, 
which,  without  violence,  or  a  capri¬ 
cious  and  desultory  force,  shall  yet, 
in  the  abiding  warmth  of  their  im¬ 
pulse,  foster  and  preserve,  in  equable 
vigour,  the  noblest  powers  of  the 
mind.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  small 
satisfaction  that  1  steady  see  the 
trees  beginning  partially  to  shed  their 
leaves,  and  the  signs  and  precursors 
of  autumn  rapidly  appearing,  as'  I 
eagerly  indulge  tne  nope  that  your 
cannot  now  be  far  distant. 

With  regard  to  my  present  pur¬ 
suits,  my  time  is  chiefly  occupi^  in 
®jy  own  literary  ^labours  of  composi- 
fod  the  study  and  perusal  of 
the  French  dramatic  writers.  The 
motive  which  has  led  me  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  these,  your  Excellency,  I  feel 
Jj^trred,  will  readily  approve.  In 
place,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
especially  to  enlarge  ray  know- 
wgc  of  the  great  requisites  of  the 
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dramatic  art,  and  enriches,  while  it 
chastens  and  refines,  my  fancy ; 
and  1  cherish  the  hope,  through 
those  novel  lights  and  conceptions 
which  in  this  work  of  dramatic  ap- 
reciation  break  in  upon  me,  of  per- 
aps  hereafter  striking  out  for  my¬ 
self  a  new,  and  what  would  seem  to 
me  a  preferable  poetic  walk,  between 
the  two  hostile  and  dissimilar  ex¬ 
tremes  which  so  strikingly  charac-' 
terise  the  English  and  French  sys¬ 
tems  of  dramatic  writing.  1  also,  at 
present,  meditate  the  design  of,  at 
some  future  time,  transfusing  into 
our  language  the  most  classic^  and 
distinguished  dramas  of  Corneille, 
Racine,  and  Crebillon ;  and  of,  in 
this  way,  enriching  and  elevating 
our  national  stage,  by  such  pure  and 
noble  productions. 

The  subject  of  Don  Carlos  I  feel 
to  be,  for  me,  one  above  all  others, 
noble,  comprehensive,  and  impres¬ 
sive.  Four  characters  which  it  em¬ 
braces,  of  nearly  equal  interest  and 
magnitude,  Carlos,  rhilip,  the  Queen, 
and  Alba,  open  up  for  me  a  vast 
field  of  arduous  poetical  exertion.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  repress  some  strong 
emotions  of  surprise,  when  1  now  re¬ 
flect,  that  the  wayward  desire  of  earn¬ 
ing  celebrity,  in  another  department 
of  the  drama,  should  have  lately 
made  me  ambitious  of  circumscrib¬ 
ing  my  poetical  endeavours  within 
the  more  narrow  and  unimpressive 
range  of  the  tragedy  of  humble  do¬ 
mestic  life,  when,  in  the  subject 
upon  which  1  now  labour,  the  dra¬ 
ma,  in  its  noblest  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  form,  spreads  out  before  me 
(would  that  I  might  indeed  say  not 
in  vain !)  such  rich  sources  of  im¬ 
pressive  incident  and  contrasted  cha¬ 
racter.  In  this  most  dignified  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  drama,  1  seem  to  feel  a 
more  flexible  power  and  capacity  of 
depicting,  with  somewhat  of  appro¬ 
priate  force  and  depth  of  colouring, 
those  more  impressive  and  elevate 
situations  of  patriotic  interest,  which, 
in  my  present  subject,  so  abun¬ 
dantly  flow  from  the  incidents,  and 
their  peculiar  dramatic  treatment,  fn 
the  former  more  familiar  and  less 
impressively  poetical  fliem  of  the' 
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tlrarna,  I  might,  it  is  possible,  have 
speedily  seen  my  endeavours  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  more  felicitous  exertions 
of  others.  In  the  latter,  however, 
while  1  seem  to  feel  for  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  happier  and  more  fitting 
congeniality  of  my  powers,  1  may  af¬ 
firm,  without  the  imputation  of  ex¬ 
cessive  vanity,  that  my  poetical  ef¬ 
forts  may  perhaps  be  found  more 
difficult  to  be  equalled  or  surpassed. 

1  rejoice,  that,  in  roy  dramatic  la¬ 
bours,  1  have  now  acquired  consi¬ 
derable  facility  in  framing  my  iam¬ 
bic  verse  *.  1  flatter  myself  that  the 

use  of  this  measure  cannot  fail  to 
impart  additional  dignity,  and  a  rich¬ 
er  and  more  impressive  poetical  em¬ 
bellishment,  to  my  Don  Carlos. 

I  look  forward  to  the  winter  with 
eager  and  delighted  feelings  of  anti¬ 
cipation.  1  find  myself  once  more 
in  the  full  and  unremitting  exercise 
of  my  poetical  powers,  and  I  trust, 
ere  long,  to  produce  what  shall  am¬ 
ply  compensate  for  the  unpropitious 
and  barren  interval  of  nearly  a  ^ear, 
occasioned  by  partial  attacks  of  in¬ 
disposition.  1  am  resolved,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  that  our  theatre  shall  enrich¬ 
ed,  through  my  sedulous  exertions, 
by  various  admirable  dramatic  pieces, 
at  present  unknown  on  our  stage, 
among  which  I  purpose  to  include 
“  Macbeth**  and  “  Cymon,**  be»des 
several  by  distinguished  French  wri¬ 
ters.  AVhen  I  shall  have  completed 
Carlos,**  I  design  immediately  to 
enter  upon  the  composition  of  the 
second  part  of  the  “  Robbers.**  In 
the  general  bearing  and  cast  of  its 
incidents,  and  its  clear  and  ostensi¬ 
ble  moral,  I  intend  that  it  shall  hold 
out  for  its  author  a  convincing  apo¬ 
logy  for  its  former  more  questionable 
part ;  and  it  shall  be  my  solicitous 
endeavour,  that,  whatever  might 
there  have  been  regarded  as  too 
c^lesslv  free  or  immoral,  shall  be 
disarmed  of  all  noxious  influence, 
in  the  strictness  of  the  poetical  jus¬ 
tice,  and  the  impressive  dignity  of 


its  moral  and  instructive  tendency. 
This,  I  feel,  assuredly  opens  up'a 
very  wide  and  arduous  range  for  inv 
poetical  exertions  t.  ^ 

Perhaps  your  Excellency  may  here, 
in  the  exuberance  of  my  poetical 
plans  and  purposes,  experience  some 
feelings,  of  incredulity  gradually 
gaining  upon  you.  But  if  you  dis- 
passionately  reflect  how  frequently 
indisposition,  and  the  cares  and  dis¬ 
quietudes  of  a  dependent  condition, 
have  shed  their  baleful  and  enerva¬ 
ting  gloom  across  my  mind,  and 
warred  with  my  fondest  wishes  and 
endeavours,  you  will,  1  feel  assured, 
allow  that  it  is  no  decisive  and  mark¬ 
ed  feature  of  my  character,  to  form 
literary  projects,  and  afterwards  vain¬ 
ly  and  capriciously  abandon  them. 

As  to  my  intention  of  prosecuting 
the  medical  profession,  and  those 
other  literary  purposes  and  pursuits 
which  1  inseparably  associate  with  it, 

1  beg  to  reserve  myself,  on  these 
points,  for  the  confidence  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  communing  with  your  Excel¬ 
lency  ;  as  I  find  I  should  be  unable 
to  embrace,  within  the  limits  of  a 
letter,  the  views  which  press  upon 
me  on  so  momentous  and  import¬ 
ant  a  matter.  I  may,  however,  thus 
far  assure  your  Excellency,  that  my 
resolution  is  decisively  taken;  and 
that,  amidst  my  other  pursuits,  1  do 
not  neglect  the  acquisition  of  what 
may  aid  and  facilitate  the  attainment 

of  iny  great  object. 

Madanje  Von  Kalb  has  now  estab¬ 
lished  her  residence  here,  and  de¬ 
sires  nothing  with  greater  ardoui^nd 
impatience  than  to  be  introduced  to 
the  acquaintance  of  your  Excellency, 
and  Madame  Von  Dalberg.  1  ® *2. » 
confidently  say,  you  will  find  in  ncr  y 
a  person  most  estimable  and 
ging:  who,  without  o*er8teppingJ^* 
is  due  to  the  amiable  and 
gentleness  of  her  sex,  is 
interesting  and  original  in  tlw  c 
racteristic  traits  of  her  conversstwn* 
lffland*8  Lear  is  here  rapUnrouuy 


•  Chiller,  in  adopting  this  verse,  is  said  to  have  been  swayed  by  the^  example 
Lessing,  in  his  admirable  drama  of  “  Nathan*'  *  ^ 

•f*  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  much  r^yetted  that  Schiller  never  executed  the  dram 
desi^  which  he  here  meditated.  It  is  probable  it  would  have  added  little  ^ 
poetical  odebrity,  as  those  dramas,  written  to  enforce  and  illustrate  some 
I^Ioaophical  truth,  seem  invariably  the  least  animated  and  inviting,  because  the  ^ 
circunucnbed  in  the  free  natural  range,  and  bold  and  felicitous  selection  of  tnew 
ckfents  and  characters. 


I 


1 


•t  '  'r  ^  1  '►Vf 
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ScJiillcr*x  Correspondence: 


^iil  enthusiastically  admired;  and 
even  tlie  most  discriminating  and  fas¬ 
tidious  among  our  critics  lavish  on 
his  skilful  and  admirable  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  part  their  unqualified 

commendation.  ^ 

1  have  perused  Horace  s  Epistles 
in  the  translation  of  Wieland  with 
sentiments  of  the  most  lively  and  ar¬ 
dent  satisfaction.  What  pure,  per¬ 
spicuous,  and  richly-instructive  phi¬ 
losophy,  conveyed  with  so  rare  a 
grace,  and  matchless  felicity  of  idio¬ 
matic  expression,  and  at  the  same 
time  accompanied,  and  delicately 
seasoned,  by  the  piquant  allurements 
of  the  most  witty,  the  most  archly- 
sarcastic,  and  the  most  delicately 
and  dexterously  playful  satire  !  The 
translation  is  indeed  throughout  of 
the  highest  excellence,  and,  with  the 
unrestrained  freedom  of  an  original, 
unites  the  most  pure  and  accurate 
use  of  our  national  tongue. 

Of  the  dramatic  performances  of 
this  week  I  can  say  little  that  is  fa¬ 
vourable.  But  after  the  rich  repast 
of  two  representations  of  “  Lear,**  the 
public  ought  not,  perhaps,  greatly  to 
complain  of  being  compelled  occa¬ 
sionally  to  taste  of  much  simpler  and 
coarser  fare. 

With  the  greatest  impatience  I 
look  forward  to  the  happiness  of 
meeting  your  Excellency,  agreeably 
to  your  promise,  on  the  Sunday  ; 
and  with  the  most  perfect  esteem,  1 
remain,  &c.  &c. 


Schiller  to  Von  Dalberg-* 

Manheim,  I9ih  Jan.  1785. 
I  NOW,  for  the  first  time,  venture 
to  speak  to  your  Excellency  my  free 
'Md  undisguised  sentiments  of  the 
"ylormance  of  my  dramatic  pieces. 
W  I  should  not,  assuredly,  for 
Ih^reasons,  have  felt  induced  to 
painful  and  invidious  a  step, 
did  not  the  high  and  afiectionate  re- 
"peft  I  cherish  towards  your  Excel- 
lerty^aeem  imperatively  to  prescribe 
t^  to  me  as  a  duty,  before,  at  least, 
•  take  A  VMihlln  Olt.l 


^  10  me  as  a  duty,  before,  at  least. 
Make  a  more  public  and  decisive 
of  animadverting  on  the  in- 
junous  and  offensive  professional  ne¬ 
gligence  of  several  of  our  actors. 

I  know  not  to  what  mystical  re- 
of  professional  policy  we 
*^1  ascribe  it,  that  our  Manheim 
Pwormers,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  find  80  singular  and  per¬ 


verted  a  satisfaction  in  lavishing  the 
most  anxious  and  emulative  efforts 
of  their  art  U|K)n  dialogue  the  least 
inviting  and  impressive,  and  of  care¬ 
lessly  and  insensibly  passing  over 
what,  in  its  greater  dramatic  richness 
and  power,  (Yemands  the  noblest  and 
most  discriminating  efforts  of  their 
professional  skill.  Assuredly,  one  of 
the  least  marks  of  deference  which 
can  well  be  expressed  towards  the 
dramatic  poet,  is,  that  the  actor  shall 
at  least  be  fully  master  of  the  words 
of  his  part.  This  slender  gratifica¬ 
tion,  however,  has  even  been  denied 
to  me.  It  has  often  cost  me  hours 
before  I  have  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself,  in  giving  to  my  periods  the 
last  arduous  and  significant  touches 
of  their  fitting  embellishment.  Yet 
I  have  been  compelled  to  endure  the 
mortification  and  disappointment  of 
seeing  what  I  have  effected  by  such 
sedulous  exertion,  at  once  defaced  by 
the  negligence  or  design  of  the  per¬ 
former,  and  of  having  my  dramatic 
dialogue,  which  I  have  so  solicitous¬ 
ly  and  carefully  framed,  often  singu¬ 
larly  metamorphosed  into  language 
(I  need  not  say  the  least  of  all  poeti¬ 
cal,  but  rather)  the  most  vulgar,  and 
halting,  and  incorrect. 

Of  what  antiquity,  I  pray  you,  is 
this  singular  theatrical  usage,  which 
allows  the  actor  thus  capriciously  and 
absolutely  to  play  his  part,  and  to 
trample  upon  the  unfortunate  dra¬ 
matic  author  } 

I  felt  more  sensibly  this  grievance 
last  evening  than  upon  any  former 
occasion.  My  “  Caoal  and  Love,*' 
owing  to  the  very  negligent  and  in¬ 
effective  performance  of  nearly  the 
whole  actors,  was  deprived,  1  may 
say,  of  all  its  wonted  dramatic  in¬ 
terest  and  force.  I  was  frequently, 
in  place  of  the  language  of  the  piece, 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  extempo¬ 
raneous,  nonsensical  ebullitions  of 
the  actors.  If  such  a  licence  can  at  ' 
any  time  be  at  all  indulged  to  a  per¬ 
former,  it  ought  only,  assuredly,  to  be 
when  he  is  so  fully  and  accurately 
in  possession  of  his  part,  that  these 
casual  expressions  of  the  overflowing 
of  his  vivacity  or  sensibility  shall 
not  run  cruelly  counter  to  the  poetic 
spirit  and  bearing  of  the  character 
he  supports.  It  fills  me  with  un- 
feiraed  regret,  to  detail  to  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  so  flagrant  a  negligence  in 
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tablishroent.  I  may  venture  to  as- 
sure  your  Excellency,  that,  had  I 
spoken  out  more  decideilly  and  expli¬ 
citly  in  my  public  critical  estimate, 
my  favourable  impression  of  the 


your  cnrj)s  dramatigue ;  and  it  yet  has  already  contributed  to  the  stare 
more  sensibly  afflicts  me,  as  I  fear  I  three  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which 
must  here  rather  ascribe  it  to  some  is  the  Robbers,”  ought,  perhaps  to 
studied  slight,  or  inveterate  hostility  be  allowed  some  right  to'stond  mlb- 
towards  myself,  than  to  any  common  licly  forth,  and,  with  modesty^  vet 
or  unavoidable  deficiencies  of  perfor-  firmness,  to  complain  that  he  has 
roance for  I  have  often  witnessed,  been  withheld  that  courtesy  and  re- 
with  sentiments  of  admiration  and  spect  which  his  talents  and  arduous 
delight,  the  efforts  of  these  same  exertions  might  not  unjustly  have 
performers  in  pieces  of  very  inferior  challenged, 
merit,  while,  in  my  ill-fated  dramas,  — 

they  seemed  at  once  to  fall  off  from  Schiller  to  the  same. 

every  power  or  capacity  of  natural  Mankeim,  I9ih  March  1785. 

or  impressive  delineation.  How,  then.  The  publication  of  the  “  Rhein- 
shall  I  otherwise  interpret  such  ische  Thalia”  has,  I  am  informed, 
strange  and  opposite  exertions  of  given  rise,  in  several  of  the  perfor- 
their  professional  art  ?  With  the  ex-  mers,  to  the  violent  expression  of 
ception  of  the  female  performers,  feelings  of  enmity  and  disappoint- 
and  Beck,  whose  natural  and  exqui-  ment,  which,  assuredly,  I  could  not 
site  touches  of  delineation  I  can  have  anticipated,  from  the  general 
readily  allow  to  atone  for  his  less  respectability  of  your  theatrical  es- 
intimate  familiarity  with  some  of  tablishment.  I  may  venture  to  as- 
thc  characteristics  of  his  part,  all  sure  your  Excellency,  that,  had  I 
the  other  actors  displayed  the  most  spoken  out  more  decidedly  and  expli- 
gross  and  studied  negligence.  In  so  citly  in  my  public  critical  estimate, 
far  as  I  am  here  personally  interested,  my  favourable  impression  of  the 
I  could  have  willingly  endeavoured  professionalmeritsof  Rcnnschub,and 
to  preserve  myself  callous  to  such  also  of  his  wife,  within  a  limited 
flagrant  and  intentional  slights  ;  for  range  of  character, — although  in  this 
I  may,  without  presumption,  affirm,  I  should  only,  I  believe,  nave  ex- 
that  the  theatrical  establishment  has  pressed  the  true  sentiments  of  the 
been  more  decidedly  benefited  through  more  discriminating  part  of  thepub- 
the  instrumentality  of  my  dramatic  lie,— I  might  then,  it  is  not  impro- 
pieces,  than  what  these  have  been  bable,  have  had  cause  to  apprehend 
aided,  or  enforced,  or  illustrated,  by  some  personal  violence  from  the  jea- 
any  professional  endeavours  of  the  lousy  and  embittereil  disappointment 
performers.  I  shall  never,  assuredly,  of  the  other  performers.  1  can  easily, 
be  willing  to  abide  in  a  situation  therefore,  forgive,  in  the  lady,  those 
which  shall,  in  the  slightest  degree,  expressions  of  resentment  which  my 
subject  me  to  the  humiliating  ne-  critical  reserve  may  have  in  partoc- 
cessitv  of  having  the  appreciation  of  casioned ;  althougn,  looking  to  their 
my  dramatic  productions  in  some  intemperate  and  foolish  violence,  it 
sort  dependant  on  the  vain  and  shift-  is  probable  that  no  excess  of  critiw 
ing  humours,  or  the  capricious  and  gaUantry  could  have  soothed  me 
unmanly  resentments  of  the  perfor-  over-weening  vanity  in  which  they 
mers.  As,  however,  I  shall  speedily  seem  to  have  been 
submit  to  the  public  some  critical  fess,  in  the  clearer  inmght  which  tne 
views  and  considerations  on  our  Man-  whole  details  of  this  matter  have 
heim  staro,  I  have  felt  it  impossible  afforded  me,  of  the  characters  an 
to  view  tnis  matter  with  the  uncon-  capricious  humours  of  so  rare  an 
cem  or  indifference  1  might  perhaps  assemblage  of  extravagant  histrionic 
Otherwise  have  done.  pretension,  I  cannot  but  feel  ingn 

I  leave  it  to  your  Excellency  to  astonisWent,  how  your 
make  what  use  you  may  think  fit  of  for  the  space  of  five  years,  has  Dec 
the  detail  I  have  now  given  you.  enabled  so  happily  to  r^ulateanj 
Whatever  steps,  however,  you  may  conduct  your  theatrical  manageroen  , 
be  led  to  adopt,  I  have  resolved  to  as  not  to  have  given 
take  a  full  and  decisive  review  of  the  set  of  performers  so  restlessly  _ 
whole  of  this  matter  in  the  “  Rhei-  and  inflammable,  to  any  expression 
nische  Thalia.”  Permit  me  to  con-  of  hostility  or  dissatisfaction  . 
elude,  in  saying,  that  a  poet,  who  yourself.  What,  however,  m  m 


expressions  of  resentment  whicn  my 
critical  reserve  may  have  in  part  oc¬ 
casioned  ;  althougn,  looking  to  their 
intemperate  and  foolish  violence,  it 
is  probable  that  no  excess  of  critittl 
gauntry  could  have  soothed  we 
over- weening  vanity  in  which  they 


/ 
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matter,  I  cannot  tamely  brook,  is  the 
tla^nant  and  outrageous  conduct  of 
l{r)k,  and  it  is  probable  1  shall 
speedily  take  the  decisive  step  of  ex- 
p^ng  it  to  tlie  censure  and  repre¬ 
hension  of  the  public.  I  think  I 
may  justly  say,  that,  in  my  critical 
notice  of  the  merits  and  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  difterent  i^rformers,  I 
have  spoken  of  Bok  with  a  discreet 
and  lenient  forbearance,  and  have,  at 
the  same  time,  awarded  to  him  a 
heightened  measure  of  praise,  which, 
I  fear,  his  professional  abilities  can¬ 
not  justly  arrogate.  Yet  this  is  the 
person  who,  callous  to  every  feeling 
of  modesty  or  propriety,  docs  not  he¬ 
sitate  to  assail  me  on  the  stage  with 
bis  slanderous  abuse,  and  who  basely 
avails  himself  of  the  aids  and  facilities 
of  bis  professional  calling,  to  win  to 
his  side  the  clamour  and  violence  of 
the  popular  favour.  Such,  I  am  well 
informed,  has  been  the  outrageous  con¬ 
duct  of  this  individual  towards  me ; 
and  did  your  Excellency  require  any 
thing  farther,  to  heighten  or  confirm 


^ur  opinion  of  Its  indecency  and  in¬ 
justice,  you  might  at  once  find  it,  in 
contrasting  his  present  demeanour 
with  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
spoken  in  my  journal  of  his  talents 
as  a  performer.  The  real  cause, 
however,  of  this  clamorous  and  vio¬ 
lent  exacerbation  of  spirit,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover.  Bok,  1  believe, 
looked  with  confidence,  and  eager 
longing,  for  the  acceptable  incense  of 
rapturous  encomiastic  eulogy,  and 
found  nothing  to  gratify  the  credu¬ 
lous  and  excessive  vanity  of  his  ex¬ 
pectations.  He  also  feels  indignant 
at  the  high  and  justly-merited  terms 
of  commendation  in  which  1  have 
spoken  of  the  professional  powers  of 
Beil*,  Beck,  and  Iffland;  and  1  have, 
besides,  inflicted  a  deep  and  gall¬ 
ing  wound  on  his  pride  and  exuber- 
,  ant  conceit,  which  he  can  never  for¬ 
give,  in  not  at  once  elevating  him 
to  the  enviable  and  desired  throne 
of  supremacy  above  all  his  theatrical 
compeers.  But  at  what  a  vast  and 
humiliating  distance,  in  professional 


*  Beil  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  actors  of  his  time.  Nature 
seemed  alone  to  have  singularly  fitted  him  for  eminence  in  his  professional  art,  in  be¬ 
stowing  upon  him  a  figure  at  once  beautiful  and  commanding,  the  most  ardent  and 
susceptible  feeling  of  poetical  excellence,  and  a  voice  richly  impressive,  and,  in  the 
natural  truth  and  flexibility  of  its  modulation,  fitted  to  impart  energy  or  tenderness 
to  every  passion  or  emotion  of  the  heart.  The  effect  produced  upon  him  by  the 
striking  performances  of  the  great  actors,  Reinecke,  Opitz,  Thering,  and  others,  is  said 
to  have  decided  him  in  adopting  the  stage  as  his  profession.  He  seems  to  have  ix)8- 
*csscd  a  singular  versatility  and  commanding  power  in  his  art,  which  enabled  him 
strikingly  to  delineate  characters  the  most  opposite  and  dissimilar  in  their  |x)eiical 
qualities  and  attributes.  This  great  and  decided  excellence,  however,  lay  in  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  tragic  cast.  In  these  he  might  be  said  to  have  no  equal,  but  his  gifted 
friend  and  associate,  Iffland,  and  no  superior  but  the  inimitable  Schroder— the  most 
enlightened  and  finely  discriminative,  and  the  most  irresistibly  touching  and  impres¬ 
sive  of  all  the  German  actors.  Beil  w'as  the  author  of  a  variety  of  pieces  for  the 
*tage,  which  often  display  much  beauty,  and  considerable  felicity  and  art  of  dramatic 
invention.  The  impulses  and  dictates,  how’ever,  of  a  sensibility,  too  undisceming  in 
Gie  objects  of  its  poetical  choice  and  exercise,  have  betrayed  him  into  many  striking 
JUKI  singular  dramatic  defects,  which  the  salutary  correctives  and  unerring  guidance 
of  purer  models,  than  those  he  seems  to  have  studied,  might  otherwise  have  easily 
*^oabled  him  to  avoid.  His  dramas  abound  with  the  obtrusive  and  incessant  display 
of  the  sentiments  of  a  vague  and  undiscriminating  philanthropy,  and  with  the  ill- 
t»m^  workings  of  a  sensibility,  which  seems  to  recognise,  in  every  incident,  however 
tnvial  and  unimportant,  the  fitting  opportunity  for  its  lavish  and  sickening  indulgence. 
Mil  dramas  once  enjoy^  their  full  share  of  the  popular  favour,  but  seem  not  to  have 
outlived  that  W'ay  ward  and  capricious  aberration  of  the  poetical  taste  of  his  country- 
joen,  caused  by  the  peculiar  productions  of  Kotzebue  and  his  numerous  followers, 
^these  plays  of  Beil,  the  hints  by  which  he  thinks  fit  to  indicate  to  the  reader  the 
l^ccts  of  the  supposed  mental  agitations  and  feelings  of  his  dramatic  personages,  on 
Ibar  outward  movements  and  demeanour,  are  the  most  amazingly  circumstantial 
h  M  P^h^P*  to  be  met  with,  even  among  the  dramas  of  a  people  who  seem  to 
old,  in  singular  favour  and  estimation,  such  cunning  commentaries.  It  is  lemark- 
>le  that  the  author  himself,  a  distinguished  and  original  actor,  should,  in  this,  have 
P**yed  so  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  a  port  towards  his  theatrical  brethren,  and  p^  so 
wnbiguous  a  compfiment  to  the  clearness  and  intelligibility  of  his  own  dramatic  dia- 
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excellence  and  endowment,  is  he  re-  in  regard  to  my  future  dotuesd 
moved  from  his  three  distinguished  plans  and  arrangements.  ^ 

and  giftetl  rivals  !  When,  however,  I  feel  extremely  desirous,  in  estab- 
I  shall  proceed  with  the  continua-  lishing  myself  at  Leipsic,  to  pro- 
tion  of  ray  observations  on  the  Man-  vide  against  an  inconvenience  which 
heira  stage,  I  shall  deem  myself  at  Manheim,  has  always  proved  to 
justly  warranted  in  administering  to  me  highly  irksome  and  unpleasant 
him  the  wholesome  corrective  of  It  is  simply,  that  I  have  revived  iii 
some  spirited  strictures  upon  the  in-  future  to  throw  myself  free  from  the 
temperate  violence  of  his  conduct ;  teasing  superintendance  of  all  house- 
and  shall  endeavour  to  recall  him  to  hold  concerns,  and  no  longer  to  m- 
some  humbler  feeling  of  self-appreci-  side  alone.  The  former  of  these  1 
ation,  by  lowering  that  excessive  va-  have  felt  to  be  most  alien  and  repu^- 
nity  which  often  so  singularly  and  in-  nant  to  ray  peculiar  biasses  and  pm- 
veterately  adheres  to  our  comedians,  dilections.  I  might  indeed  here,  al- 
Should  your  Excellency  find  it  most  with  truth,  affirm,  that,  in  the 
convenient  to  indulge  me  with  the  province  of  the  drama,  I  have  found 
favour  of  waiting  upon  you  for  half  it  an  easier  task  to  elucidate  the  in- 
an  hour  this  afternoon,  you  will  have  cidents  of  some  dark  conspiracy,  or 
the  goodness  to  intimate  to  me  tlie  great  political  revolution,  than  to 
time  which  may  best  suit  you.  &c.  administer  the  concerns  of  my  do- 


administer  the  concerns  of  my  do¬ 
mestic  economy  ;  and  you  know  as- 
Schiller  to  Louis  F.  Iluher  suredly  well,  that  nothing  can  be 

Manheim,  1785.  more  dangerous,  to  the  undisturbed 
This,  it  is  probable,  is  the  last  let-  purity  and  constancy  of  poetic  ex- 
ter  I  shall  address  to  you  from  Man-  citement,  than  the  vexatious  and 
heiin.  The  time,  from  the  15th  of  humiliating  calls  of  such  household 
March  till  now,  has  seemed  tome,  arrangements.  I  find  myself  at  once 
amidst  the  eager  impatience  of  my  rudely  and  swiftly  recalled,  from  the 
wishes,  to  creep  lazily  and  almost  im-  visions  of  the  bright  and  seducing 
perceptibly  on  ;  like  those  tedious  and  world,  whither  my  kindled  enthu- 
oppressive  intervals,  which,  to  a  liti-  siasm  has  transported  me,  and  in 
gant,  confident  and  assured  of  sue-  which,  so  to  speak,  I  roam  entranced, 
cess,  delay  the  final  sentence  of  the  when  I  am  impertinently  reminded 
judge.  1  rejoice,  however,  that  I  of  some  of  the  daily  demands  and 
shall  now  spe^ily  have  the  satisfac-  details  of  my  domestic  management 
tion  of  joining  you  at  Leipsic.  Per-  and  economy. 

roit  me  then,  ray  true  friend,  in  But,  besides,  to  complete  fully  my 
addition  to  the  interest  you  have  enjoyment,  I  ardently  thirst  after 
hitherto  taken  in  my  prospects,  to  the  endeared  society  and  communion 
impart  to  you  my  wisnes  and  designs,  of  a  kind  and  intelligent  friend,  who, 

logue,  as  to  deem  it  necessary  to  expound  and  illustrate  it,  like  some  of  the  dark^* 
dies  of  the  ancient  Sphinx.  IfHand  has  written  the  life  of  this  distinpiished  pe  or* 
mer ;  and  thus  afTectionately  commemorated  the  ardour  and  sincerity  of  his  o*n 
friendship,  and  the  lively  and  fond  appreciation  he  cherished  of  the  rw  and  a 
able  professional  excellencies  of  one,  with  whom  he  had  so  often  smven  and 
conflicted,  amidst  all  the  impressive  and  chequered  agitations  of  the  mimic  ^ 

•  Huber  enjoyed  great  celebrity  as  a  writer,  and  seems  to  have  been 
very  varied  and  comprehensive  powers,  improved  and  refined  by  the  most 
st^es,  and  the  most  pure  and  ardent  devotion  for  letters.  He  was  the 
translator  of  a  number  of  French  dramatic  pieces  for  the  German  stage ;  an 
several  original  productions  in  this  walk  of  composition,  was  the  author  io<nieof 
Tribunal,**  a  tragedy  singularly  interesting  and  impressive,  and  the  plot  and 
which  are  fhuned  with  much  eflTective  art  and  penetrating  discernment 
dee))ly  verted  in  English  literature,  and  published  observations  on  Beeumon^ 
and  the  state  of  our  stage  daring  that  early  and  distinguished  period.  He  w 
the  writer  of  several  volumes  of  Tales,  which  are  held  in  the  highest  estima 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  their  invention,  and  the  pure  and  felicitous 

narrative.  Huber  wrote,  besides,  several  esteemed  political  treatises,  and^  of  the 

critical  and  philosophical  work  on  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  characteristics 
literature  of  his  country.— .Tr. 


1K2^.J 
like  some 
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like  some  pitling  and  protecting 
spirit,  shall  ever  be  affectionately 
near  me,— to  whom  1  can,  without 
scruple  or  disguise,  im^rt  my 
thoughts  even  amidst  all  the  feeble 
aud  unexpantlcd  immaturity  of  their 
first  conception,  and  not  through 
the  colder  and  more  formal  medium 
of  written  correspondence,  or  of  con¬ 
certed  visits.  Even  the  circumstance, 
seemingly  so  trivial,  that  in  proceed¬ 
ing  to  visit  my  friend,  1  may  per¬ 
haps  be  compelled  to  pass  some  hun¬ 
dred  yards  along  the  public  street, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  pre¬ 
viously  arranging  my  dress,  would 
assuredly  detract  frorn  the  more  full 
and  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  such 
an  intercourse ;  and  indeed  it  might 
frequently  happen,  that  the  peculiar 
cast  and  bias  of  thought  or  feeling 
which  had  prompted  me,  perhaps,  to 
court  so  eagerly  his  society,  might  in 
this  way  be  chilled  of  its  interest  and 
fervour,  and  no  longer  solicit  or  al¬ 
lure  me  to  the  enjoyments  of  confi¬ 
dential  intercourse. 

Perhaps,  my  dear  friend,  you  may 
feel  dispos^  to  view  such  considera- 


associate.  1  possess,  1  think,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  gentleness  and  pliancy  of  dis¬ 
position  to  accommodate  myself  with 
ease  to  the  hiasses  and  humours  of 
others ;  and,  like  Yorick,  1  may 
perhaps  he  found,  in  some  things,  to 
possess  the  power  of  enlivening  and 
improving  others.  Could  you,  at  the 
same  time,  in  addition  to  what  1  now 
propose,  provide  for  me  the  menial 
attendance  I  might  require,  I  should 
then  be  relieved  from  all  anxiety  in 
those  matters  so  foreign  to  my  na¬ 
tural  temper  and  hiasses. 

As  to  my  accommodation,  1  should 
require  a  bed-room,  which  1  would 
also  use  as  my  place  of  study,  and  a 
separate  apartment  for  the  reception 
of  visitors.  The  furniture  I  should 
wish  to  consist  merely  of  a  good 
chest  of  drawers,  a  writing-desk,  a 
bed,  and  sopha,  together  with  a  ta¬ 
ble  and  a  few  chairs.  These  1  should 
deem  sufficient  for  my  full  comfort 
and  conveniency.  1  am  desirous  of 
not  having  my  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  as,  among  other  reasons,  I 
should,  in  this  way,  be  debarred, 
amidst  my  musings,  from  directing 


rri  rrri  WTrrTTTTi  rw  I  mwrn  tTiTTmiT^aQ® 


how  frequently,  may  I  not  ask,  do  ing-ground.  I  cherish  a  benevolent 
these  form  the  delicious  and  cherish-  regard  towards  mankind  ;  but,  ^.t  the 
itl  ingredient,  without  which  the  same  time,  as  a  poet,  I  love,  by. such 
measure  of  our  happiness  would  be  a  powerful  and  impressive  aid,  to 
incomplete  ?  If  I  am  not  deceived,  I  stimulate  my  more  intense  and  touch- 
posseas  no  imperfect  knowledge  and  ing  contemplation  of  those  dire  ills 
appreciation  of  the  true  qualities  and  and  calamities  by  which  human  life, 
peculiarities  of  my  own  ^aracter ; —  to  its  close,  is  often  so  darkly  and 
and  I  know  well,  indeed,  how  few  eventfully  chequered, 
slender  aids  and  appliances  I  often  Should  it  be  found  impossible  so 
only  require  to  taste  the  truest  and  to  arrange  matters,  that  we  (meaning 
most  lively  enjoyment.  But  per-  here  our  small  society  of  espccially- 
haps  1  ought  here  to  pause,  and  ask  endeared  friends  *)  can  .take  our 
myselfjwhether  I  feel  indeed  assured  meals  together,  1  shall  then  resort  to 
of  obtaining  the  objects  of  iny  eager  the  Table  d*H6te,  for  I  would  more 
'vishes  and  desires,  in  my  intended  willingly  endure  the  privation  ^  of 
removal  to  Leipsic  ?  Were  it  pos-  fasting,  than,  at  such  times,  not  enjoy 
uble  that,  without  begetting  incon-  the  exhilarating  influence  of  social 
yenience,  I  could  be  received  as  an  converse.  1  write  you,  ray  dear 
inmate  of  your  family,  then  I  might  friend,  thus  minutely,  to  prepare 
•*y»  that  ^  solicitude,  as  to  my  do-  you  somewhat  for  the  peculiarity  and 
mestic  arrangements,  would  at  once  eccentricity  of  ray  humours^  and  to 
M  an  end.  I  may  perhaps  with  enable  you,  with  a  view  to  ray  es- 
^th  afllnn,  from  what  you  already  tablishment  at  Leipsic,  to  take  what 
of  me,  that  I  should  possibly  preliminary  measures  of  preparation 
found  Do  disagreeable  domestic  your  afiectionate  regard  may  sug- 


Tbose  to  whom  Schiller  here  alhides  were  Jilnger,  Moritz,  and  Gkischen,  with 
he  first  boeaine  acquainted  during  a  summer  residence  of  several  months  at 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic. 

snger  was,  in  his  time,  a  very  popular  and  successful  writer  for  the  German  stage. 
**  places  are  very  numerous ;  and  if  they  do  not  perhaps  display  the  most  fertile  and 
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gest.  My  wishes  you  may  perhaps  satisfaction  of  hearing  your  candil 
regard  as  exacting  of  you  too  large  and  enlightened  sentiments  \\m\  it 
and  minute  a  compliance  ;  but  May  1  not  here  fondly  flatter  invself 
should  I  have  now  been  hurried  into  with  the  belief,  that,  had  we  five*  not 
too  great  a  freedom,  I  fear  you  must  been  already  personally  known  to 
alone  impute  it  to  the  eflPects  of  your  each  other,  I  might  mliaps  have 
own  affectionate  and  perhaps  too  owed  it  to  the  poetical  merits  and 
forhearant  indolence.  influence  of  my  Carlos,  that  1  should 

You  will,  ere  this,  1  presume,  have  first  have  been  drawn  into  that  close 
perused  the  first  Number  of  the  and  endeared .  union  of  cherished 
Thalia,**  and  formed  your  critical  friendships  which  1  now  so  truly 
estimate  of  the  merit  of  the  first  act  value,  and  would  desire,  with  the 
of  my  Don  Carlos.”  I  reserve,  how-  most  ardent  solicitude  of  affection,  to 
ever,  for  myself,  till  we  meet,  the  maintain  and  perpetuate  ?  &c.  &c. 

original  dramatic  invention,  he  has  yet  appropriated  to  his  own  poetical  uses,  with 
considerable  dexterity,  the  thoughts  or  hints  of  others :  he  is  so  great  an  adept  in 
the  resources  and  difficult  requisites  of  scenic  effect,  and  his  dialogue  is  at  all  times  so 
gaily  and  sportively  animated,  and  so  purely  elegant  and  natural  in  its  expression, 
that  it  cannot  perhaps  appear  singular  if  he  drew  to  himself  a  larger  share  of  the  ge* 
neral  favour  than  several  of  his  cotemporaries  of  more  noble,  and  original,  and  com. 
prehensive  dramatic  genius.  Jlinger  was  also  the  writer  of  various  novels,  as  “  Hid. 
drdch  IVurmsamen  von  Wurmfcld^^  “  Frilz^^  and  others ;  into  which  he  has  trans. 
fused  his  characteristic  gaiety  and  buoyancy  of  genius,  and  imparted  to  them  high 
fascination,  by  the  grace  and  felicitous  ease  of  his  narrative. 

Moritz,  to  w'hom  Chiller  also  above  alludes,  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  works 
upon  Antiquities,  Mythology,  Psychology,  and  Grammar.  His  life  appears  to  have 
been  singularly  marked  throughout  by  the  restless  inconstancy  of  his  disposition,  and 
the  untamed  eccentricity  of  his  habits.  In  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  Irecamc  a  con. 
vert  to  the  singular  opinions  of  Basedow,  which  at  that  time  excited  such  general  in- 
terest  throughout  Germany ;  and  during  some  time  he  acted  as  the  assistant  of  this 
eloquent  and  enthusiastic  visionary,  in  his  great  seminary  of  education  at  Dessau.  The 
fervours  of  his  youthful  conviction  seem,  however,  speedily  to  have  subsided.  After 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  obtain  some  situation  in  his  profession  of  a  clergyman,  he  was 
apfiointed  Extraordinary  Professor  to  the  Berlin  Gymnasium,  and  deliver^  prelections 
on  the  German  language  and  the  Belles-lettres.  This  situation,  with  several  others 
highly  honourable  and  respectable,  which  he  subsequently  obtained,  the  inconstancy  of 
his  temper  prompted  him  inconsiderately  to  resign.  He  seems  to  have  been  no  sooner 
established  in  the  literary  quiet  and  security  of  a  new  situation,  than  the  spirit  of  w^- 
dering  and  adventure  came  upon  him  ;  and  he  at  once  renounced,  as  irksome  and  dis. 
tasteful,  what  had  previously  appeared  to  him,  amidst  the  hazard  and  difficulty  of  its 
attainment,  so  peculiarly  inviting  and  desirable.  He  travelled,  at  different  perio^  w 
his  life,  into  England,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  and  the  narratives  which  he  published 
of  these  expeditions,  so  congenial  to  the  restless  spirit  of  change  and  observation  whic 
possessed  him,  are  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  His  better  fortune,  amidst  all  t  e 
inconsiderate  caprice  and  inconstancy  of  his  disposition,  seems  never  wholly  to  have 
forsaken  him.  When  in  Italy,  he  became  known  to  his  great  countryman, 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  that  ardent  and  affectionate  generosity  of  temper,  which  led  im 
so  strikingly  and  beneficently  to  promote  the  fortunes  of  his  distinguished  cotemp^ 
ries.  Herder  and  Schiller,  obtained  for  Moritz,  through  the  intercession  of  his  iUui>m 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimer,  the  honourable  distinction  of  Member  of  the 
Academy.  Moritz,  some  time  afterwards,  was  nominated  Professor  of 
and  the  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  at  Berlin,  in  which  situation  he  died  in 
may  be  said  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  literature,  in  a  1 
of  its  most  opposite  and  dissimilar  branches,  if  the  singular 
tioivs  of  his  life,  and  the  frequent  interruptions,  and  capricious  and  changing 
of  his  pursuits,  be  considered 4ind  he  has  frequently  written  with  so  rare  ^ 
and  force  of  discrimination,— .with  such  a  masculine  vigour,  and  rich  uy, 

thought,— .with  such  vivid  intensity  of  feeling,  and  the  seducing  graces  of  w  n 
coloured  and  impressive  an  eloquence,  that  it  is  impossible  not  deeply  to  regt^ »  ^ 
the  fullest  and  most  felicitous  expansion  of  so  gifted  a  mind  should  have 
ceasingly  marred  and  impeded  in  its  exercise  by  that  evcr-active  spirit 
and  restless  love' of  adventure,  which  seem  to  have  animated  and  beguiled  him 
last— Tr. 
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Ok  all  the  ballads  which  have 
iKtii  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity, 
ihereisiioue  which,  in  my  estimation, 
ranks  above  the  “  JMariner^s^  Wife.*' 
There  is  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
true  song  in  it, — so  much  expressed, 
anti  so  much  left  to  be  understood,— 
such  a  sustained  interest,  and  passion, 
anil  glee,  through  . the  whole,  that  I 
have  resolved  to  give  you,  as  Lady 
Uallace  would  have  expressed  it, 
'•  a  few  loose  thoughts”  upon  tl\e 
subject. 

“  Cut  arc  yc  sure  the  news  is  true— 
And  arc  ye  sure  he’s  wed  ? 

Is  this  a  time  to  think  o’  wark  ?— 

Yc  jades,  lling  by  your  wheel  !’* 

Nothing  can  excel  this  exordium ; 
hire  there  is  no  prefatory  explana¬ 
tion,  like  the  lumbering  and  imperti¬ 
nent  choriisscs  of  antiquity,  inform- 
in;;  you  of  circumstances  and  histo¬ 
ries,  which  you  had  far  better  be  left 
to  gather  from  the  spirit  of  the  song. 
Here  you  have  no  household  god, 
no  Deus  Lar,”  no  winged  Mercu- 
rius,  starting  from  the  hearth,  and 
reading  you  a  lecture  upon  past 
events.  The  ode  runs,  or  ratlier 
ilashcs  at  once  in  medias  res,”  and 
you  have  not  read  or  heard  two  lines 
till  you  are  better  acquainted  with 
tile  whole  affair  than  you  would 
iiavebeeii  by  a  whole  page  of  prosing 
exitlaiiatioii : 

“  But  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true  ?** 

But, — why  but  ?  to  what  does  this 
eonjunction,  all  adversative,  as  it  has 
l>ccn  denominated  by  grammarians, 
refer?  Why  commence  by  a  word, 

IV'  _  .•  ^  ^  « 


u  may,  which  manifestly  requires 
you  to  suppe^  that  some  previous 
ll  ^®|^'^orsation  Has  been  going  on.  For 
I  UU8  very  reason,  ‘that  sdme  such 
I  wnversation  as  the  followitiff  is  ma- 
ojfestly  understood  to  have  taken 
juscc  Wtwixt  the  good  woman  and 
‘Of  neighbour  gos8ii)s,  who  have 
jome  all  panting,  with  Haste,  to  in- 
arrival  in  the  lloads 
^Ird  which  her  husband  had 

'OL.  XIV. 


Ishol  Giissip. — Was  yc  out  on  the 
Castle-hill  this  morning,  gudewife? 

Marion  St ed fast. — Na,  at  weel, — 
no  me, — 1  ha’e  something  else  ado, 
than  idling  away  my  time  on  Castle- 
hills,  or  ony  sic  idle,  loitering  gaits. 

Isbol  Gossip. — II out  ay  !  nae  dou’t 
it's  a*  true,  and  your  weans,  puir 
things,  maun  e'en  lie  looked  after  in 
their  daddy's  absence ;  but  I  was 
just  thinking  ye  might,  maybe,  ha'e 
likit  to  see  the  guid  shij'  **  Rover” 
come  in  this  morning  wi'  full  sail, 
and  streamers  Hying. 

Marion  Stedfast. — Ay !  what  say 
ye,  woman  ?  tak'  tent  what  ye  say  ; 
am  no  a  w'oman  to  trHle  wi' ;  for  if  I 
find  ye  trying  to  trifie  wi*  me  oil  sic 
a  subject, 

“  Little  baud  my  hands — confound  ye! 

Bgt  ril  cleave  yc  to  the  teeth.” 

Ishol  Goiji;).— -Nae  sic  cleaving, 
Marion,  for  1  ken  fu'  weel  that  your 
ain  gudeman  ^is  arrived  safe  and 
sound,  and  that  whenever  the  tide 
makes,  he'll  be  ashore  hiraseT  to  tell 
ye  sae. 

Marion  Stedfast. — No  possible, 
Isbol ;  it  is  not  possible  ;  I  tell  you, 
woman,  he  has  nac  had  time,  by  six 
days  and  a  half,  since  the  last  time 
that  me  and  wee  Jenny,  there,  saw 
him  sail ;  and  a  wae  and  sorrowful 
man  was  he,  I  wat  weel,  that  day  ; 
an'  there  was  nac  mony  dry  een 
mair  than  our  ain,  that  saw  the  part- 
in*'*'. 

Jsbol  Gossip. — That  may  a'  be  true, 
— and  what  for  no  ? — but  if  ever  I 
sjKike  a  word  o’  God's  truth  in  a'  my 
born  days,  I  speak  the  verity  when 
I  tell  you,  that  I  saw  Jamie  Miller 


gane,  and  he  tauld^ine  that  he  had 
just  forgathered  wi'the  captain's  wife, 

wha  had  informed  him  that - 

Marion  Hout,  woman, 

ha'e  done  wi*  yere  lang  round-about 
palaver.  Is  Cfolin  Ste&ist  alive,  and 
weel,  and  down  in  the  bay  tliere  ?  • 

Isbol  Gossip^ — There  canna  be  a 
dou’t  o't. 

Jlfarion  Stedfast* — f  Meditating  a 
little,  as  if  incapable  oi  coming  all  at 
once  to  any  fixed  resolution,  then 
3  O 


r; 
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breaks  out  at  last  in  the  above  abrupt 
and  most  expressive  manner :) 


Upon  the  whole,  then,  this  abrupt 
and  striking  exordium  may  serve  as  a 

But  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true  ?—  ^l^ose  instances  of  Grttk 

And  arc  ye  sure  he’s  weel  ?’*  >  b  particular,  V’here 

or  even and  0..,  arc 

Ills  coming  home  to  her  at  all,  used  at  the  very  outset  of  the  sub- 
under  almost  any  circumstances,  ject ;  there  being  a  consUnt  refer- 
however  unfavourable,  would,  at  the  ence  on  all  such  occasions  to  some- 
tirst  blush  of  the  intelligence,  have  thing  that  is  not  expressed,  but  that 
bwn  comparatively  gooil  news ;  but  is  understood  to  liave  taken  place 
his  coming  home, — his  returning  to  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  song, 
his  native  shore,  and  his  own  fire-  Were  verbal  critics  a  little  better  ac- 
side,  in  health,  (weel,)  is  enough  to  quainted  with  those  idiomatic  usages 
drive  the  good  woman  distracted ;  which  originate  in,  and  are  establish- 
and  accordingly  her  first  distinct  rc-  ed  upon  the  mental  habits,  they 
flection  respects  his  health.  would  come  nearer  the  truth  than  in 

Having  ascertained,  partly  by  di-  general  they  are  found  to  do. 
rect  colloquy,  and  partly  by  the  Ian-  The  chorus  of  this  song  is  adini- 
guage  of  signs,  by  the  respondency  rable, — and  as  all  chorusses,  as  well 
of  eyes,  and  nods,  and  gestures,  that  as  tunes,  should  be, — in  perfect  uni- 
“  Colin  Steilfast”  is  alive,  and  well,  son  with  the  burden  or  tenor  of  the 
and  in  the  very  act  of  landing,  Ma-  song  itself : 
rion  s  attention  is  instantly  and  in-  There’s  nac  luck  about  the  house, 
stinctivcly  directed  to  the  objects  im-  There’s  little  luck  ava ; 

mediately  under  her  eye.  Her  eldest  There’s  nae  luck  about  the  house 
daughter,  who  Las  been  sitting  all  Whan  ‘  our  gudeman’s’  awa’.” 

this  while  employed  in  spinning.  Where  is  there  a  Scotch  man,  wo- 
strikes  her  now  with  something  a^i-  ^an,  or  child,  that  docs  not  appn- 
preaching  to  abhorrence.  At  any  jj^^d  the  full  force  and  meaning  of 
^ason  less  intoxicating  than  this,  the  phrase  “  our  gudeman?”  “Our 
Marion  would  have  viewed  her  John,**  “  our  Thomas,”  “  our  Will,” 
daughter’s  industry  with  complacen-  qj  «  our  Colin,** — et  omnia  siiuilia- 
cy  and  approbation  ;  but  to  sit  still,  ^re  phrases  calculated  to  convey  an 
and  birr  birr,  and  bob  bob,  and  tug  of  the  most  firm  reliance  upon, 

tug  at  a  “  bunch  o*  tow,*'  as  if  no-  tVjg  most  perfect  confidence  in,  and 


“  There’s  nac  luck  about  the  house, 
There’s  little  luck  ava ; 

There’s  nae  luck  about  the  house 
Whan  ‘  our  gudeman’s’  awa’.” 

Where  is  there  a  Scotch  man,  wo- 


Uon,— a  resiling  gainst  the  kindlier  gj^e  couthy  notion  of  family,  and 

and  more  interesting  sympathies  of  cmidwifish  comfort  and  authority; 
our  nature.  And  accordingly,  the  besides,  my  gudeman  is  never  ustd 
mother,  feehng,  rather  than  seeing  unless  by  way  of  emphatical  refer- 
thc  incongruity  of  her  daughter’s  ^  'ome  other  “wife’s man; 

present  industrious  attitude,  lets  slip  whereas  “  our  gudeman”  stands  oat 
the  vengeance  of  harsh  words ;  and  distincuished  iraiwrtance  aboyr, 
instead  of  “  my  dear  Nancy,”  or  ‘‘  rav  inde^dent  of  all  other  gude- 
sweet  lassie,  at  once  assails  her  with  ^gjj**  whatever, 
tnc  second  most  opprobrious  female 

epithet  with  which  the  language  “  Quoth  ‘  our  gudeman’  to  our  gu»- 
could  supply  her —  wife,* 


Vc  jade  (says  she)  fling  by  your  w’heel.” 


“  Quoth  ‘  our  gudeman*  to  ‘  our  gud*. 

wife,*  ^ 

Get  up  and  bar  the  door. 

These  words  are  used  by  the 

, _ hv  anv  member 


William**  an  occasion  of  such 
joy,  that  the  “  tow  is  to  be  burnt,” 
and  even  the  “  muckle  peat-stack” 
at  the  end  of  the  bouse  to  be  set  in 
a  lowc.” 


“  There’s  nae  luck  about  the  boose* 

The  Romans  built  I 

how  many  k„Lho» 

Fortune,  under  1  don  t  ano 
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many  and  how  various  designations ; 
and  “  luck/’  or  ""  good  fortune,”  is 
the  common  divinity  of  almost  all 
flasses  and  professions  amongst  men. 
The  soldier,  in  parting  with  his 
sweetheart,  and  when  he  is  on  the 
eve  of  some  perilous  expedition,  in- 
funns  her,  with  the  yiew  of  yielding 
her  comfort  and  consolation,  that  if 
he  has  “  luck,”  she  shall  see  him 
again,  and  shall  want  for  nothing. 
Tlie  merchant  speaks  of  luck**  every 
day  of  his  life,  in  reference  to  his 
ships  and  adventures  ;  and  1  have 
dined  in  a  company  of  farmers,  where 
no  otlier  toast  was  given  during  the 
whole  evening,  but,  ‘‘  Come,  here's 
luck  I”  The  sailor,  in  particular,  re¬ 
gards  himself  as  at  the  mercy  of 
Fortune ;  and  there  is  not  a  wind  that 
blows,  or  an  hour  that  passes,  in 
which  tlie  presence  of  good  or  bad 
“  luck”  is  not  recognised  and  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Well,  therefore,  and 
most  appropriately,  docs  the  mariner’s 
wife,  in  the  expression  of  her  feelings 
iil)on  this  occasion  of  high  excite¬ 
ment,  talk  of  luck,”  in  reference 
to  herself  and  family,  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband  ; — and  surely,  if  there 
is  any  truth  or  verisimilitude  (which 
is  in  fact,  the  only  immutable  and 
certain  truth)  in  poetry,  the  presence 
ot  a  beloved  object  is  calculated  to 
throw,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  interest¬ 
ing,  and  prepossessing,  and  fortunate 
expression,  over  all  present  events 
and  all  associated  objects. 

“  The  desert  were  a  paradise. 

An  thou  w'crt  there,  an  thou  wert  there.” 

<lf  this  truth,  Theocritus,  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Catullus,  Propertius,  Ramsay, 
burns,  and  Anacreon  More,  have 
borne  ample  testimony. 

‘‘  There’s  nae  luck  about  the  house, 
There’s  little  luck  ava.” 

At  first  view,  this  mode  of  express¬ 
ing  the  negative,  first  by  a  “  nae,” 
and  latterly  by  a  “  little,”  may  seem 
to  imply  a  receding,  as  it  were,  upon 
J^llection,  from  the  position  which 
ne  honest  woman  has  laid  down, 
I?,  which,  in  fact,  she,  in  the 
nim  line,  pertinadously  adheres, 
lad  she  expressed  herself,  in  the 
nna  place,  by  the  limited  word  Ut- 
,,1.  second  line  by  the 

n  limited  negative  nae,”  then  we 


should  have  been  led  to  conceive  her 
to  be  advancing  in  the  climax,  as 
she  became  more  and  more  impressed 
and  xvarmed  with  her  subject. 
there  is  more  meant  here  than  meets 
the  ear ;  and  the  full  imiiort  of  this 
mode  of  expression  can  only  be  felt 
by  those  who  are  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Scottish  idiom.  If  you 
hear  a  man  say,  **  there’s  little  doubt 
of  that,”  you  may  safely  swear,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  matter  is  quite 
certain,  and  settled.  **  Death,”  said 
my  uncle  Thomas,  will  find  us  all 
out  at  last — there* s  Utile  doubt  of 
that**  By  fixing  upon  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  or  degree  of  doubt,  he  means 
to  signify  that  the  doubt  is  nothing. 

Point  de  tout,”  **  not  at  all,” 
means,  on  the  same  principle,  in 
the  literal  sense,  a  jioint  in  all,  a 
mere  nothing,  a  noncutitt/. 

“  Is  this  a  time  to  think  o’  w’ark, 
When  Colin’s  at  the  door  ? 

Rax  me  my  cloak,  I’ll  down  the  quay. 
And  see  him  come  a-shore.” 

This  is  manifestly  a  continuance  of 
tlie  address  to  her  eldest  daughter, 
who  had  been  employed  in  spinning ; 
and  whilst  the  mother  enforces  her 
orders  to  throw  aside  the  wheel,  she 
accompanies  this  injunction  by  an 
affirmation,  which  is,  in  fact,  untrue, 
that 

“  Colin’s  at  the  door.” 

Colin  had  not  yet,  even  according  to 
the  good  woman’s  own  finding  and 
apprehension,  landed ;  for  she  ex¬ 
pects,  after  having  put  on  her  cloak, 
and  travelled  to  the  Quay,  to  see  him 
come  onshore  ; — hut  her  averment  of 
Colin’s  being  at  the  door  is  made  witli 
the  view  of  arousing  her  daughter 
to  a  more  distinct  perception  of  the 
necessity  of  immediate  dispatch.  We 
use  similar  licences,  and  for  the  like 
purposes,  every  day  of  our  lives. 
**  How  can  you  sit  here  and  debate, 
when  the  enemy  is  at  the  door  ?”  or, 
as  the  Romans  expressed  it,  within 
your  jaws,”  “  in  faucibus  ?”  My 
father  is  just  at  hand,”  may  mean, 
that  he  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
place  where  the  intimation  is  given. 
These,  and  similar  phrases,  are  all 
understood  as  conveying  an  indma- 
tion  in  an  arresting  manner. 

“  Rax  me  my  cloak.” 
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*  Ri«e  up,  gudeman,  save  Cromie's  life,  in  the  “  Gentle  Shepherd,”  holds 
And  tak’  yere  auld  cloak  about  ye.”  out  to  her  lover  as  an  induccnifni 

My  cloak  was  ance  a  guid  grey  cloak,  towards  tnarriage  ;  and  the  cKin 

When  it  w'as  fitting  for  my  wear,  fire-side  which  is  here  spoken  of 

But  now  it’s  scarcely  worth  a  groat,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  accom- 

For  I  tia’e  worn’t  this  thretty  year.”  panted  by  a  bleezing  ingle,  otherwise 

,p, .  ,  .  ..nil,  •  muckle  pat  would  have  been  put 

riiis  reference  to  the  cloak  rnam-  „„  to  little  purpose.  When  \he 

fcstly  shews  the  anUquity  ot  the  Prodigal  Son  returned,  the  fatted 
song,  as  cloaks  of  the  description  al-  c^if  tiUg,! .  ,,,  , . 

luded  to  have  not  b^n  in  fashion  for  tuous  and  industrious  peasantn’  of 
many  years  past.  •  I  he  cloak,  or  our  happy  country,  the  return  'of  a 

hooded  plaid,  was  a  kind  of  surtout  relation,  the  arrival  of  a  friend,  is 

always  at  hand,  wdiich  hung  uiion  a  usually  hailed  and  celebrated  by  some 
peg  or  pin,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  little  fete  of  indulgence.  They  who 
was  ever  in  readiness  to  cover  aU  defi-  Uye  at  "hack  and  manger,”  whoso 
ciences,  on  any  sudden  or  unforeseen  .<  muckle  pat”  is  on  every  dav,  and 
niovemenu  propriety  in  the  who  know  no  respite  from  full  living 

keeping  of  this  song,  is,  therefore,  qj.  feasting,  cannot  conceive  the  in¬ 
most  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  cir-  joyment  which  the  poorer  classts 
cumstance.  ^  Marion  had  not  time  have,  when,  on  some  “  Saturnalia,” 
nor  inclmation  to  dress  herself,  for  su^h  as  the  one  of  which  I  am  speak- 
she  was  determined  to  go  instantly  jrjg^  exertions  are  made  to  procure 
to  the  quay  to  m^t  her  husband ;  so  good 'cheer,  and  the  affectionate  feel- 
shc  calls  for  her  cloak,  which  j^gg  ^he  heart  are  warmed  and 
could  be  put  on  in  an  instant,  whilst  cherislied  into  full  expansion,  by 
she  gives  the  necessary  orders  about  g^jh  fare  as 
those  preparations  to  which  time  was 

required.  “  Partans  and  buckles, 

Speldings  and  haddocks,  enew, 

“  Rise  up  and  make  a  clean  fire-side,  Singed  sheep-heads  and  a  haggis, 

Put  on  the  muckle  pat ;  And  scad-lips  to  sup  till  ycre  fou.” 

GPe  little  Kate  her  cotton  gown,  ,  .  ,  ... 

'And  Jock  his  Sunday's  coat ;  liut  tO  proceed  With  Our  criticism. 

Gaem^’  their  shoon  as  black  as  slacs,  „  ,  ,,  5^  ^  ^ 

Their  st^kuigs  white  as  snaw,  Their  stockings  white  as  snaw.” 

It  s  a  to  pleasure  our  gudeman,  ts 

He  likes  to  see  them  braw.”  Ih  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive  in 

The  former  commissions  and  or-  m 

ders  would  be  executed,  in  all  pro-  Inifeth 

babiUty,  without  rising.  But  in  ? r 

fire-side‘^can  only  be  fully  under-  o^Toriotl 

Stood  where  peat-fires  are  used  on  a  L^riallv  different 

hearth,  without  grate  or  fender.  The  f  h  hi  Z  «<>" 

ashes  which  proceed  from  the  con-  'r"  Xy  «f 

aumed  pcats*^  are  ever  and  anon 

sDreadinur  thpm<ualvot>  the  Mount,  that  founder 
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who  paint  their  legs  as  well  as 
their  faces/*  which  in  all  probability 
has  a  reference  to  the  ^ine  moccss. 
The  cretata  arabitio’*  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  their  “  toga  Candida/*  with  all 
the  process  of  whitening  by  means  of 
fuller’s-earth,  such  as  our  dragoons 
cl:ar  their  leather-breeches  with, 
are  too  well  known  to  require  any  il¬ 
lustration  here.  From  all  these  in¬ 
stances,  uken  in  connection  with  tlie 
one  before  us,  wc  arc  entitled  to  infer 
that  “  MarioiTs  daughter’*  was  re- 
(juireil  to  apply  the  whitenings  stone  y 
iis  it  was  called,  instantly,  to  the 
stockings  in  question,  so  that  they 
might  shine  out,  for  Colin,  in  all 
tlieir  artificial  and  borrowed  purity. 

“He  likes  to  see  them  braw.” 

And  what  father  of  a  family  docs  not 
like  to  see  his  children,  if  not  braw, 
in  the  extreme  sense  of  the  term,  at 
least  neat,  clean,  and  what  we  call 
tidy  ? — Simplex  inunditiis**  is  the 
phrase  in  Horace  ;  “  mundus  et  fe- 
liciter  ornatus”  is  the  expression 
somewhere  else.  A  mother  must,  of 
necessity,  see  and  feel  her  children 
in  a  vast  variety  of  forbidding  and 
uncomfortable  situations.  “  Every 
day  braw,  mak’s  Sunday  a  daw  !’*  but 
it  will  ever  be  her  aim,  if  she  wishes 
to  retain  her  husband’s  heart  and  af¬ 
fections,  to  prevent  him  from  seeing 
his  children  when  covered  with  mud 
and  ashes,  or  when  flying  and  flut¬ 
tering  in  rags.  Next  to  cleanliness 
and  sweetness  in  her  own  person  and 
tcnqrer,  every  mother  would  act  wise¬ 
ly  in  reference  to  the  gudeman,  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  these  ob¬ 
jects  in  respect  of  the  minds  and  the 
bodies  of  their  children. 

“  There  are  twa  hens  into  the  crib, 

Ha’e  fed  this  month  and  mair ; 

Make  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about, 

1  iuit  Culin  weel  may  fare.” 

“  Twa  hens  into  the  crib.” 

1  bis  Scotch,  and  somewhat  common 
jjse  of  the  word  intOy  where  in  might 
have  been  expected,  has  often’ struck 
as  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
jn^nt  use  which  we  find  in  the 
writers,  of  the  accusative 
by  the  preposition »»,  where 
ablative  might  have  appeared 
Parable.  «  Veluti  in  speculum  ; 
h  amicitiara  esse;  in  dotem  esse; 


in  quos  sumus,**  &c.,  arc  examples 
of  tne  class  referred  to.  But  so  near 
docs  the  idea  expressed  by  the  words 
in  and  into  sometimes  coincide  in 
English,  that  I  still  hesitate  betwixt 
the  phrase,  **  1  dashed  a  stone  into, 
and  1  dashed  it  in  the  water  ;**  both 
are  found  in  the  very  best  authors. 
Let  these  observations,  therefore,  suf¬ 
fice  it  to  shew  that  the  idiom  lierc 
adopted  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
or  limited  to  the  Scotch  language  ex¬ 
clusively.  “  Into  the  crib.”  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  here  to  observe,  that  Marion 
is  a  townswoman  ;  she  lives  in  a  sea¬ 
port;  for  we  hear,  by-and-by,  of 
the  Bailie’s  wife,  a  personage  who  is 
only  to  be  found  in  burghs ;  conse¬ 
quently  her  hens  must  have  been 
cribbed  or  confined  ;  they  could  not 
enjoy  the  glorious  privilege  of  roam¬ 
ing  at  large ;  they  must  have  been 
purchased,  as  tlie  English  dealers  buy 
the  Irish  bullocks,  in  a  lean  state,  to 
be  fattened  by  feeding,  afterwards. 

A  month  and  mair”  was  not,  in¬ 
deed,  a  long  season  of  fattening,  but 
then  every  thing  must  yield  to  the 
occasion,  every  sacrifice  must  be 
made,  “  that  Colin  weel  may  fare.” 

“  Sac  sw'cct  his  voice,  sac  smooth  his 
tongue. 

His  breath’s  like  cauler  air— 

His  very  fit  has  music  in’t. 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair.” 

The  good,  affectionate,  but  garru¬ 
lous  woman,  reverts  alternately  from 
the  objects  around  her,  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  to  be  made  to  her  beloved 
husband  ;  and  thinking  of  him,  she 
cannot  fail  to  recollect  him  in  the 
most  favourable  and  engaging  atti¬ 
tude  ;  she  thinks  of  him  probably  as 
she  first  knew  him,  when,  in  the 
softness  and  smoothness  of  a  lover’s 
insinuating  manner,  lie  presumed  to 
solicit  the  favour  of  her  hand. 
The  fact  is,  that  a  woman  never  for¬ 
gets  the  impression  which  is  made 
upon  her,  during  the  delightful  and 
intoxicating  period  of  courtship;— 
she  reverts  to  this  amidst  all  her 
after  troubles  and  disappointments ; 
and  when  at  times,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  her  husband  returns  upon 
her  under  peculiarly  pleasing  circum¬ 
stances,  sne  sees  in  him  only  the 
lover  of  her  youtli, — she  can  talk  of 
nothing  but  the  “  sweet  voice”  and 
the  “  smooth  tongue”  which  won  her 
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from  her  mammy,  ami  made  her  the  ventures  from  his  own  dear  lins  ^ 
mistress  of  a  household.  this  is  indeed  insupportable 1  Q\ 

“  His  breath  is  sweeter  than  new  hay,”  I  shall  un¬ 


doubtedly  sink  under  the  tidings,-! 
says  Peggy  of  her  Pate ;  and  as-  ^zzy,-— and  my  ears  sing,  and 

suredly  our  Marion  Stedfast  was  oj'ain  burns, — nothing  but  tears 
equally  well  entitled  to  speak  fa-  safety  and  relief,— thank 

vourably  of  the  breath  of  ner  own  God,  they  are  coming  at  last— 

seventeen-years-wedded  husband.  In  «  In  troth  I’m  like  to  greet,” 
these  days,  tobacco,  that  most  noxi¬ 
ous  and  abominable  of  all  weeds.  Now,  I  ask  all  the  readers  of  das- 
which  owes  its  use  entirely  to  the  *ical  poetry,  and  of  lyrical  poetry  in 
caprice  of  later  times,  had  not  come  particular,  to  mention  a  parallel  to 
into  fashion, — smoking,  snuffing,  and  this  sweet  and  delightful  old  song, 
chewing,  were  then  unknown  ;  and.  Not  the  Jactarcbasia”of  (/atullus, 
consequently,  a  fine,  fodgel,  cleanly,  not  the  Amaryllis”  of  Virgil,  not 
canny  lass,  might  come  within  the  the  “  Lalage”  of  Horace,  not  tlie 
breatn  of  her  lover,  without  running  “  Wee  bit  mou*  sae  sweet  and  bon- 
any  risk  of  contamination,  or  of  ny”  of  Roy’s  AVlfe,  not  the  “  .lohn 
downright  sufibcation.  o  Badynyon”  of  Skinner,  scarcely 


“  In  troth  I’m  like  to  greet,” 

Now,  I  ask  all  the  readers  of  clas- 


consequently,  a  fine,  fodgel,  cleanly,  not  the  Amaryllis”  of  Virgil,  not 
canny  lass,  might  come  within  the  the  “  Lalage”  of  Horace,  not  tlie 
breatn  of  her  lover,  without  running  “  Wee  bit  inou*  sae  sweet  and  bon- 
any  risk  of  contamination,  or  of  ny”  of  Roy’s  AVlfe,  not  the  “  .lohn 
downright  sufibcation.  o  Badynyon”  of  Skinner,  scarcely 

**  AulJ  acquaintance,”  and  mlxf 
«  His  very  fit  has  music  in’t.”  The  Land  o’  the  Liel,”  can  match 

with  this.  Here  is  a  married  couple 
This  is  indeed  the  very  truth  of  pas-  who  have  a  numerous  family  ofcbil- 
sion.  ^  Alison  explains  all  this  to  a  A  dren,  and  who  have,  consequently, 
Association,  agreeable,  delightful  as-  been  married  many  years,  and  have 
sociation,  will  convert  even  the  jerk-  all  the  usual  chances  against  them, 
ing  and  creaking  of  shoes  into  the  in  respect  of  domestic  happiness,  un- 
most  delightful  musical  notes and  der  so  long  a  trial ;  and  yet  every 
how  quick  are  love  and  affection  in  reader  envies  their  happiness.  There 
discovering  the  true  character  and  is  no  love-sick  girl,  or  dying  srvain, 
individuality  of  various  steps,  even  who  would  not  willingly  exchange 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  situations  with  Marion  and  Colin 
person  by  whose  tread  the  sound  is  Stedfast,  the  happy  married  pair, 
occasioned!  Marion  not  only  recol-  And  w’hat  is  the  key  to  all  tnis? 
lects  the  particular  tread  of  her  bus-  How  comes  the  mariner’s  w  ife  to  en- 
band,  hut  she  conceives  it  to  be  me-  joy  so  much  more  happiness  than 
lodious.  It  has  music  in’t”— ad-  the  tailor's,  the  shoemaker’s,  or  the 
mirable !  tpjiroii  is  obvious, 


“  And  W’ill  I  see  his  face  again  ? 

And  will  1  hear  him  speak  ? 
I’m  downright  dizzy  with  the  joy. 
In  troth  I’m  like  to  greet.” 


Stedfast,  the  happy  married  pair. 
And  w’hat  is  the  key  to  all  this? 
How  comes  the  mariner’s  wife  to  en¬ 
joy  so  much  more  happiness  than 
the  tailor's,  the  shoemaker’s,  or  the 
shopkeeper’s?  The  reason  is  obvious, 
the  mariner  is  a  siranger  at  home. 

Oh,  for  Godsake,”  said  an  honest 
woman  to  her  husband,  in  my  hearing, 
“  trouble  yourself  less  wi’  the  house 
affairs ; — ye’re  aye  sae  niuckle  about 
harae,  that  a  body  has  nae  room  to 
turn  themsel',  for  ye’re  aye  gim, 


Is  there  any  individual  who  requires  harae,  that  a  body  has  nae  room  i 
to  be  reminded,  that,  as  there  were  turn  themsel',  for  ye're  aye  gim, 
periods  of  his  life  when  he  was  girning,  and  fash,  fashing,  and  spicrt 
stunned  or  stupified,  as  it  were,  with  spiering,  and  gnattcr,  gnattenng,— 
sorrow,  so  there  were  other  occa-  wish  in  ray  heart  ye  had  been  a  vi¬ 
sions  again,  when,  from  an  intensity  lor.”  There,  on  the  other  hand,  t  <') 
of  deligh  t,  he  could  scarcely  believe  sit,  the  truly  happy  pair,  wiui  not  mg 
his  happiness  real.  This  latter  case  on  earth  to  separate  them 
is  Marion's  here.  She  wishes  to  other's  company,  were  it  only  for 
know,  as  it  were,  what  she  already  single  instant,  amandus  he, 

knows, — to  hear  over  and  over  again  da  she,”  fixed  irrevocably  in  tne 
the  delightful  intelligence,— she  can-  cred  and  indissoluble  bands  of 
not  have  enough  of  it.  “  To  see  his  mony, — he  endeared, 
face  again”  were  indeed  extacy ;  hut  —he  ever  ready  to  anticipate  c  ) 
to  hear  him  speak,— to  listen  to  all  wish,  and  she  ever  wishing  tor  o 
his  endearing  words, — to  have  the  happiness, — he  only  hving  ’ 

narrative  of  his  voyages  and  ad-  and  she  a  whole  world  of  varic  ^ » 


Spctch  delivered  ai  the  late  Anniversary  of  Barns. 
g  mind  highly  cultivated  and  well 


informed,— a  countenance  expressive 
of  a  whole  gamut  of  amiable  and  fas- 
finating  sentiments  and  feelings, 
f  How  is  it  possible  that  either,  even 
i  for  an  instant,  can  experience  tedium 
or  weariness  ?  That  covering  of  the 
I  mouth  with  the  hand  could  not  pos- 
I  sibly  be  meant  to  conceal  a  yawn! 
'fhat  restless  outlooking  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  turning  over  and  over  of  a 
i  tcn-days-old  newspaper,  cannot  indi- 
jj  cate  any  thing  short  of  exstacy ! 

,1 
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Those  long  pauses,  tilled  up  with 
active*  manifestation  of  affection, 
are  assuredly  expressive  of  genuine 
and  inexpressible  delight  I  That 
counting  of  the  hours,  and  wishing 
for  the  time  of  dinner,  and  of  retir¬ 
ing  to  rest,  can  only  indicate  how 
swiftly  the  day  flies,  when  urged  on 
by  wishing !  And  this  is  a  happy 
pair !  What  says  experience  ?  No. 
—What  says  reason?  No. — What 
says  Mr  and  Mrs  Loveall,  the  three 
weeks  married  pair?  No,  no,  no. 


]  \  SPEECH  DELIVERED  AT  THE  LATE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  POET  BURNS  ; 

[|  EV  THE  rUESIDENT  OF  AN  OBSCURE  CLUB,  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  SHADOW, 
n  IN  UTOPIA,  COMPASSIONATELY  PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  FU- 
I  TURK  BKAIN-BEATINO  PRESIDENTS. 

d  “  Gentlemen, 

[J  “(’ouLD  I  justly  affirm,  that  my  tween  our  different  parties  in  the 
W  confidence  were  at  all  equal  to  the  state.  The  cause  of  our  meeting  is 
»locp  sense  I  entertain  of  the  honour  yet  more  powerful  and  lasting  in  its 
jf  done  me,  1  should  not  perhaps  de-  attraction.  W e  assemble,  to  do  ho- 
I  spair  of  discharging,  in  some  feeble,  nour  to  the  memory  of  our  great  Na- 
j  though  inadequate  manner,  the  pleas-  tional  Poet,  who,  by  his  magical 
I  iiig  duty  which  my  situation  pre-  power,  has  so  often  either  thrilled  us 
1  scribes.  But  the  elevation  on  which  with  transport,  or  steeped  us  in  sad- 
j  vour  partiality  has  set  me,  while  it  ness. 

fills  me  with  delight,  1  fear,  in  the  “It  would.  Gentlemen,  be  idle  in 
j  tcelings  it  engenders,  renders  even  me  to  touch  upon  those  incidents  of 
1  my  weak  inability  the  greater.  Hie  his  life,  or  those  features  of  his  cha- 
j  name  of  the  distinguished  ^lerson,  racter,  with  which  all  of  you  arc  fa- 
j  however,  whom  we  have  met  to  ce-  miliar.  There  are  those  present  who 
:|  Icbrate,  in  the  power  and  the  charm  can  yet  w'ell  remember  the  vigour 
I  which  it  bears  with  it,  shall  make  with  which,  like  a  meteor,  he  shot 
my  poor  endeavours  forgot.  Its  very  forth  from  the  gloom  of  an  obscure 
sound,  however  feebly  uttered,  shall  condition,  and  the  power  and  fervid 
i|  be  like  the  whispers,  which  are  suf-  inspiration  with  which  he  touched 
ficient  to  arouse  the  swell  and  loud  the  long- neglected  strings  of  his  na- 
I  rolling  of  a  mighty  echo.  It  shall  live  lyre.  The  poets  who  had  pre- 
I  j  be  enough  for  me,  if  my  feeble  hand,  ceded  him  in  our  native  tongue,  and 
in  that  name  we  revere,  shall  touch  who  had  caught  the  affections  of  the 
i  j  the  notes  of  that  chord,  which  shall  people,  at  once  lost  their  general  es- 
d  acquire  a  growing  richness,  and  more  timation,  and  the  warmth  of  uni- 
bannonious  power,  in  the  hallowed  versal  admiration  was  yielded  to  one 
I  cherished  recollections  of  you  all.  who  displayed  the  energies  of  a 

j;  “  Gentlemen,  perhaps  of  all  public  more  capacious  and  seducing  power. 

assemblages,  those  of  the  present  na-  .  Let  me  not  deeply  awaken  your  re- 
I  ^  most  satisfying  and  de-  grets,  in  touching  upon  his  errors  or 

bghtful.  Here  we  meet  to  express  nis  misfortunes.  If  by  these  he  ha^ 
I  our  approbation  of  no  transient  pub-  added  one  more  to  the  mournful  and 
he  benefit,  and  we  escape  from  the  crowded  catalogue  of  unfortunate 
*  of  those  political  opinions,  genius,  let  us  at  least,  in  this  late 

"jhjch,  in  the  zeal  and  fervour  with  tribute,  resemble  the  poor  bondman 
I  "  hich  they  are  proclaimed,  often  sow  of  Pompey,  on,  the  shores  of  Kgypt, 
the  seeds  of  inveterate  dissension,  honouring  the  memory  of  his  mighty 
I  ^h<l  deepen  the  line  of  separation  be-  master  j  or  that  obscure  woman,  who 

P  *  The  parish  priest  of  reverend  famcr, 

In  active  courtship  with  the- Damcr—3fonk  and 
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human  heart. 

But  bow  superfluous  may  you  veil 
deem  it,  and,  1  fear,  how  presump¬ 
tuous  in  me,  to  attempt  the  culogium 
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entombed  the  hallowed  remains  of  crous,  he  impresses  us  deeply  w*  h 
the  exiled  Phocion,  even  beneath  the  universality  of  his  powL  ”• 
her  own  hearth let  us  ^ so  to  speak)  which  he  has  only  one  prototype  and 
carefully  gather  the  ashes  of  this  one  superior.  His  fame  daily  4ow 
gifted  poet  of  Nature,  who  has  so  and  increases.  Like  a  river  flowing 
often  wielded,  with  power,  our  af-  in  a  deep  valley,  and  drawing  to  it 
fections ;  and,  in  the  fervour  of  our  every  rivulet  which  desauids  from 
veneration,  shew  the  depth  of  our  the  encircling  mountains,  he  attracts 
regrets.  to  himself,  by  the  abundance  of  his 

“  What  poet,  may  we  not  ask,  is  poetic  power,  the  willing  tribute  of 
there,  who  has  acquired  a  more  the  strong  and  varied  emotions  of  the 
enviable  fame  ?  The  verses  of  the  human  heart. 

Italian  bards,  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  are  But  how  superfluous  may  you  veil 

yet,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  breathed  deem  it,  and,  1  fear,  how  presump- 
in  their  sweetness,  in  the  musical  tuous  in  me,  to  attempt  the  culogium 
accents  of  the  Gondaliers,  along  the  of  a  poet,  whose  fame  lives  in  tverv 
calm  bosom  of  the  Adriatic.  The  cottage, — whose  songs  irvlcomc  the 
strains  of  our  poet  possess  the  same  morning,  and  amuse  the  evening,’*— 
publicity,  and  have  descended  to  whose  verses  not  only  kindle  ami 
every  variety  of  condition.  They  are  inflame,  and  touch  those  who  live 
hoard  cheering  the  labours  of  rustic  amidst  the  scenes  he  has  celebrated, 
life, — they  have  stamped  unfading  but  which  are  the  constant  compa- 
durability  and  celebrity  upon  acts  of  nions  of  our  countrymen  in  distant 
national  patriotism,  or  individual  cn-  lands, — which  soothe  them  amidst 
terprise.  They  have  imparted  inter-  the  toils  and  hardships  they  endure, 
est  and  attraction  to  traditions,  and  — which  cherish  and  preserve  in  vi- 
given  name,  and  a  classical  dignity,  gour  their  national  attachments,— 
to  our  streams,  our  mountains,  and  which,  by  their  crowd  of  images, 
our  vallics.  He  has  imparteil  to  our  melt  them  with  early  and  loved  re- 
national  airs,  (whose  rich  excellen-  collection, — and  which,  in  tlic  ardour 
cics,  contrasted  with  the  supposed  they  inspire,  lead  them,  even  amidst 
remote  and  rude  period  of  their  pro-  all  the  diversities  of  a  foreign  scene, 
duction,  have  proved  an  insurmount-  to  picture  forth  some  features  of  ri- 
able  problem  to  the  antiquary,)  as  it  semblance  to  the  stream  which  inur- 
were,  a  more  direct  voice  and  intclli-  mured  past  the  cottage  of  their  in- 
gence.  He  has  heightened  what  was  fancy,  or  to  those  towering  and  fan- 
comic,  and  added  to  the  force  of  what  tastically- shaped  mountains,  which 
was  tender  or  pathetic.  There  are  bounded  in  their  early  prospect, 
found  in  his  productions  what  adapts  In  giving  permanency  and  dura- 
itsclf,  as  a  powerful  and  salutary  me-  bility  to  our  native  tongue,  our 

dicine,  to  every  diversity  of  condi-  has  stamped  and  secured  his  own  im- 

tion,  to  every  peculiarity  of  situation,  mortality  ;  and  if  we,  who  live  so 
and  to  every  coange  and  combination  near  his  time,  feel  so  enthusiastically 
of  human  cnaracter.  His  rich  poetic  his  power,  we  can  with  difficulty  ap- 
power  resembles  a  stream,  which,  preciate  those  hallowed  emotions, 

by  its  varying  murmurs,  and  the  which  his  productions  shall  beget  in 
graceful  sweep,  and  often  abrupt  in-  a  distant  posterity.  They  shall  w 
tricacics  of  its  windings,  may  be  said  like  a  venerable  pile  overspread  wiin 
to  infuse  animation  and  a  soul  into  ivy,  over  which  hoar  1  ime  secinj 
every  majestic,  every  rugged,  and  only  to  shed  a  more  picturesque  am 
every  wft  variety  of  scene  through  impressive  beauty.  They  shall  pos- 
which  it  passes.  sess  over  the  souls  of  our  remote  de- 

Our  venerated  poet  has  built  no  scendants  somewhat  of  that  map 
stately  rhyme  whicn  can  elicit  only  and  indescribable  power,  which, 
a  cold,  reluctant  admiration.  He  ter  the  lapse  of  hundreds  ol  years, 
makes  no  vain  parade  of  the  raecha-  Dante  exercises  over  the  winds  o 
nical  part  of  his  art.  Like  the  un-  the  I  talians  ;  somewhat  of  mat  j  i 
rivalled  Shakespeare^  he  speaks  at  rect  and  subduing  voice  with  w  i 
once  to  our  aifections ;  and  while  he  the  mighty  Shakespeare,  even  no  > 
associates  near  each  other  the  su»  touches  irresistibly  the  chorus  o  o 
blime,  the  pathetic,  and  the  .ludi*  passions  and  our  affections. 
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Life  and  Writings  of  Rhigas. 


OTICE  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  RHIOA6,  ONF  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
authors  of  the  REVOLUTION,  WHICH  HAS  FOR  ITS  OBJECT  THE  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENT  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  GREECE. 


Rhigas,  the  principal  mover  of 
the  first  insurrection,  wnich  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  Revolution  and 
the  war  of  independence  in  Greece, 
was  born  about  the  year  1753,  at 
Velestini,  a  small  town  of  Thessaly. 
He  studied  in  the  best  seminaries 
wliicli  his  country  afforded,  and  early 
distinp:uished  himself  by  great  quick¬ 
ness  of  perception,  and  extraordinary 
activity.  As  his  fortune  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  him  to 
pursue,  in  a  free  and  honourable 
manner,  the  arduous  career  of  let¬ 
ters,  lie  betook  himself  to  commerce, 
as  promising  the  most  ready  and  ef¬ 
fectual  means  of  rendering  him  in¬ 
dependent.  AVith  this  view,  and 
while  yet  a  very  young  man,  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Ruenarest,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  till  the  epoch  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  1789  and  1790,  divid¬ 
ing  his  time  between  commercial 
oj>crations  and  his  favourite  studies. 
Riieharcst,  at  the  period  in  question, 
was  tilled  with  men  of  merit,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  and  rich  in  choice 
works  in  the  different  departments 
of  literature  and  the  sciences  ;  and 
it  was  here,  accordingly,  that  Rhigas, 
al  ways  eager  for  instruction,  acquired 
his  extensive  acquaintance  with  se¬ 
veral  branches  of  learning.  The  an¬ 
cient  literature  of  Greece  fired  his 
imagination ;  he  was  familiar  with 
the  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Ger¬ 
man  languages ;  he  wrote  with  equal 
facility  and  correctness  in  Greek  and 
in  French  ;  and  he  became  at  once 
n  poet  and  a  musician  : — but  his  fa¬ 
vourite  pursuit  was  what  may  be 
called  Comparative  Geography.  To 
nil  these  acquirements,  he  united  a 
profound  and  passionate  attachment 
for  his  fine  and  unhappy  country, 
fhen  groaning  under  the  intolerable 
>oke  of  Turkish  thraldom,  and  the 
deliverance  of  which  formed  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  most  ardent  desires.  This 
poncentrated  passion,  by  which  his 
intellectual  faculties  were  animated 
nnd  exalted,  inspired  him  with  the 
oold  and  remarkable  idea  of  organiz- 
a  great  secret  society,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  whole  of 
*reece  in  arms  against  the  Porte,  and 
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rescuing  his  unfortunate  countrymen 
from  the  odious  yoke  of  the  Barba¬ 
rians.  Full  of  energy  and  activity, — 
possessing,  in  a  high  degree,  the  ta¬ 
lent  for  persuasion, — and  already  en¬ 
joying  great  consideration  among  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  na¬ 
tion,  he  lost  no  time  in  forming  the 
patriotic  society  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  and  of  which  bishops, 
archons,  rich  merchants,  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  officers  both  in  the  land  and 
sea-service — in  a  word,  the  elite  of 
the  Greek  nation,  and  several  fo¬ 
reigners  of  distinction,  became  mem¬ 
bers.  Nay,  what  would  appear  in¬ 
credible  in  Europe,  did  we  not  know 
the  natural  sentiment  of  aversion  in¬ 
spired  by  all  absolute  Governments 
under  which  the  most  elevated  ranks 
of  society  arc  generally  the  least 
secure,  Rhigas  succeeded,  nobody 
knows  how,  in  adding  to  his  associa¬ 
tion  several  powerful  Turks,  and, 
amongst  others,  the  celebrated  Pass- 
wan  Oglou,  who  so  long  defied  the 
whole  force  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

After  the  formation  of  the  society, 
Rhigas  went  to  establish  himself  in 
Vienna,  where  he  found  a  great 
number  of  rich  Greek  merchants, 
and  several  men  of  letters,  emigrants 
of  the  same  nation.  From  this  ca¬ 
pital  he  maintained  a  secret  corres¬ 
pondence  witli  his  principal  asso¬ 
ciates,  scattered  over  different  parts 
of  Greece  and  Europe ;  and  at  the 
same  time  continued  to  cultivate  let¬ 
ters  with  much  success.  lie  publish¬ 
ed  a  Greek  Journal  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen.  He  trans¬ 
lated  the  Voyage  of  the  young  Ana<» 
charsis,  of  which  several  volumes 
appeared.  He  composed  and  publish¬ 
ed  a  Treatise  on  Military  Tactics, 
and  an  Elementary  Treatise  of  Phy-- 
sics,  for  the  use  of  persons  engaged 
in  business.  He  translated,  into  mo¬ 
dern  Greek,  and  published  the  French 
work,  entitled,  Ecole  desAmans  Deli^ 
cats,  in  which  he  successfully  imita^ 
ted  the  style  of  the  Archons  of  Con^ 
stantinople,  otherwise  called  Phana^ 
riotes,  and  which  was  extremely  sue 
cessful.  He  likewise  published  an 
excellent  translation  of  Marmontefi 
3  P 
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Shepherdess  of  the  Alps:  but  what 
raised  his  popularity  to  the  highest 
pitch  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece, 
was  his  patriotic  poetry,  written  in  a 
style  somewhat  rude,  but  admirably 
adapted  to  inflame  the  imagination 
of  the  Grecian  youth,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  the  most  ardent  love  of 
their  country,  and  with  the  strongest 
hatred  of  Moslemin  tyranny  and  do¬ 
mination.  His  imitation  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Marseillais  Hymn,  ( Allans, 
enfans  de  la  Patrie,  &^c.)  which  the 
heroes  and  patriots  of  Greece  still 
chant  when  marching  to  combat 
their  oppressors,  and  his  fine  High¬ 
land  song,  '  Cls  ‘TTors  TrxhviKttQix  poc 
*(Tec  fiovy»,  ( Heroes  !  how  long 
shall  we  dwell  on  the  mountains  ?)  are, 
of  all  his  poetical  effusions,  those 
which  have  excited  the  most  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  produced  the  most  power¬ 
ful  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  youth,  naturally  ardent,  impe¬ 
tuous,  and  penetrated  with  a  deep 
admiration  of  the  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments  which  adorn  the  pages  of  their 
ancient  history.  Rhigas  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  map  of  Greece,  in  twelve 
sheets,  engraved  at  Vienna  at  the 
expence  of  his  associates,  in  which 
he  marked,  not  only  by  their  present, 
but  also  by  their  ancient  names,  all 
those  places  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  Greece.  This  map,  which,  be¬ 
sides  other  ornaments,  contains  fac¬ 
similes  of  a  great  number  of  medals, 
laid  the  foundation  of  Rhigas*  repu-' 
tation  among  the  literati  of  Europe ; 
and  though  by  no  means  free  from 
faults  and  inaccuracies,  is  altogether 
a  production  worthy  of  its  justly- 
celebrated  author. 

But  this  indefatigable  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  man,  who,  by  the  force  of 
his  genius  alone,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Greek  Revolution,  or  rather 
was  its  principal  author,  terminated 
his  career  in  a  tragical  manner,  the 
victim  of  the  most  detestable  trea¬ 
chery  and  baseness.  An  execrable 
ruffian,  who  had  been  admitted  to  his 
confidence,  thinking  to  make  his  for¬ 
tune  by  sacrificing  his  honour,  de¬ 
nounce  the  unfortunate  Rhigas,  and 
eight  of  his  friends,  as  conspirators 
against  the  Austrian  Government ; 
in  consequence' of  which,  the  Em¬ 
peror  had^them  arrested,  and,  with 
the  excepdon  of  three,  who  were  na- 
turalized  Austrians,  delivered  over 


to  the  Turkish  authorities.  All  tlie 
Journals  of  Europe  were  filled  with 
execrations  against  the  atrocious 
cruelty  of  delivering  up,  to  certain 
death,  upon  the  testimony  of  an  in¬ 
former,  men  who  were  convicted  of 
no  crime,  and  who  had,  in  fact,  lived 
in  the  most  rigid  observance  of  the 
laws  of  the  country  which  had  afford- 
ed  them  an  asylum.  Of  this  abomi¬ 
nable  act,  the  Monitcur  (year 
1798,  No.  271,^  speaks  in  tne follow¬ 
ing  terms,  under  the  rubric  of  Sem- 
lin :  Nous  avons  vu  passer  par 

cette  ville  les  huit  Grecs  qui  avaient 
etc  arretes  a  Vienne,  comme  auteurs 
d*ecrits  seditieux,  et  livres  a  la 
Porte,  comme  sujets  du  Grand  Seig¬ 
neur.  Ils  ete  lies  deux  a  deux,  et 
escortespar  vingt-quatre  soldats,deux 
caporaux,  un  officier  superieur,  ctun 
commissaire.  L*ame  du  parti  auquel 
ces  Grecs  appartenaient,  etait  IViifras, 
riche  negociant,  natif  de  Thessalie, 
passione  jusqu'au  delire  pour  la  de- 
livrance  de  sa  malheureuse  patrie, 
jadis  habitee  par  des  hommes  fibres. 
Quelque  terns  avant  que  la  police  de 
Vienne  eut  donne  des  ordres  pour 
Tarreter,  Rhigas,  averti  par  quelque 
pressentiment,  s*eloigna  de  cette 
ville ;  mais  il  fut  pris  a  Trieste,  ou  il 
se  donna  un  coup  de  poignard.  Son 
bras  trahit  sa  volontc :  le  coup  ne  fut 
pas  mortel.  Il  est  au  nombre  des  huit 
Grecs  arretes,  dont  cinq  seront  livrw 
a  la  Porte,  les  trois  autres,  en  qualite 
de  sujets  de  Tempereur,  ayant  etc 
condamn^s  a  un  bannissment  pc^e- 
tuel.  Rhigas  n*etait  pas  scul  a  la 
tete  du  parti  qu*il  avait  fonne;  d 
etait  puissamment  seconde  par  Mav* 
royeni,  neveu  du  fameux  Hospodar 
de  ce  nom ;  mais  Mavroyeni,  qui  pw- 
tit  Tan  passe  est  tranquille  a  1  arts, 
tandis  que  I’infortune  Rhigas  marc  c 
au  supplice.*' 

Rhigas,  and  his  companions  in  mis¬ 
fortune,  vainly  requ^tetl,  as  * 
favour,  that  they  might  not  be 
livered  up  to  the  ferocious  agen 
the  Government  of  Constanunop  e» 
but  suffer  death,  surrounded  oy 
their  families  and  their 
their  entreaties  were^ 

Happily,  however,  icht 

dreading  that  Passwan  Oglon mg 

succeed  in  rescuing 
victims,  threw  them  into 
and  thus  spared  them  tbe  hor^c  w 
ments  that  awaited  their  am 
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the  capital.  This  catastrophe,  which  terms,  the  fate  of  Rhigas  and  his 
deeply  affected  all  Clreece,  and  caused  unfortunate  companions.  “  Me- 
a  considerable  sensation  throughout  thinks,”  says  he,  “1  behold  angels 
Kurope,  took  place  about  the  middle  descending  from  Heaven,  holding  in 
of  the  month  of  May  1 798,  Rhigas  be-  their  hands  immortal  palms  to  crown 
ing  then  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  these  martyrs  in  the  glorious  cause 
age.  After  this  fatal  event,  Anthime,  of  religion  and  liberty.”  And  he  con- 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  Dean  eludes  his  preface  in  these  impassion- 
of  the  Greek  Prelates, — a  personage  ed  words :  Oh,  my  beloved  coun- 

hcld  in  great  veneration,  and  enioy-  try,  and  ye,  my  belovetl  countrymen, 
ing  powerful  influence, — published,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
by  order  of  the  Porte,  a  Paternal  deign  to  receive  kindly  this  fraternal 
Circular,  addressed  to  all  the  Greeks,  circular,  very  different  indeed  from 
and  printed  at  Constantinople,  (See  that  which  bears  the  false  title  of 
Decode  Philosophique.  VIP’  ann^,  paternal.  Let  neither  the  sword  nor 
trim.  p.  218.)  In  this  production,  the  fire  destroy  in  your  hearts  the 
dictated  by  Selim  HI.,  then  Grand  ardent  love  of  your  country,  and  an 
Signior,  the  Patriarch  counselled  all  irreconcileablc  hatred  of  its  oppres- 
tliose  who  professed  the  Greek  faith,  sors.  Have  always  present  to  your 
to  remain  faithful  to  the  Sublime  minds  the  evils  of  every  kind  which 
Porte,  to  consider  the  Grand  Signior  the  ferocious  nation  of  the  T urks 
as  their  legitimate  Sovereign,  See.  &c.  causes  you  every  day  to  suffer.  Rc- 
This  Circular  w'as  completely  re-  call  the  sublime  expressions  of  our 
futed,  and  exposed,  by  a  friend  of  ancestors,  for  the  purpose  of  anima- 
Khigas,  in  a  publication  entitled  ting  one  another  against  the  Persians : 
Frateunal  Circular  to  all  the  *  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise,  deliver 
Greeks,  subjects  (f  the  Ottoman  Em-  your  country,  deliver  your  children, 
lire,  in  reply  to  the  Paternal  Cir-  your  wives,  the  gods  of  your  fathers, 
I'ULAR  jmblished  at  Constantinople,  the  tombs  of  your  ancestors.  To-day 
under  the  snpptse'd  name  of  the  Vene-  we  must  combat  for  these  sacred  objects 
ruble  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  In  his  of  our  regard*  ( JEschyl.  Pers,  v. 
preface,  the  author  calls  upon  the  202,  4.^  These  are  the  words  which 
Greeks  to  declare  to  the  whole  world,  I  address  to  all  the  Greeks  without 
in  refutation  of  the  absurd  circular  distinction,”  &c.  &c. 
above  alluded  to,  that  hatred  of  The  death  of  Rhigas  gave  occa- 
the  ferocious  Moslemins  was  deeply  sion  to  several  small  works  written 
rooted  in  their  hearts ;  and  that,  if  in  modern  Greek,  of  which  the  most 
they  had  not  yet  cast  off  the  yoke  remarlcable  is  that  which  bears  the 
which  oppressed  them,  it  was  from  title  of  Nornocratia,  and  is  dedi- 
no  want  of  courage  and  determina-  cated  to  the  Manes  of  Rhigas, 
tion,  but  because  the  jealousy  of  se^  — of  that  unfortunate,  but  extra- 
viral  of  the  powers  of  Europe  had  hi^  ordinary  man,  W’ho  has  left  a  name 
therto  retarded  the  hour  of  liberty,  consecrated  to  immortality  in  the 
He  then  deplores,  in  very  pathetic  annals  of  modern  Greece. 

ON  THE  sheriff  COURTS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
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Ins  former  article  on  this  subject, 
we  stated  that  there  were  three  things 
especially  required  a  change : 
Tile  salaries  of  the  Substitutes 
ought  to  bcaugmentcd,-.-their  situa- 
^118  to  be  held  during  life  or  gootl 
behaviour, — and  their  time  to  be  ex¬ 
clusively  devoted  to  their  duties,  and 
bo  other  business. 

170  October 

77,  SherifT-Substitutes  had  no  sa- 
public,  but  were  paid 
y  the  Dqiutes,  as  they  could  agree. 


Of  the  date  above-mentioned,  how¬ 
ever,  a  Treasury- warrant  was  issued, 
by  which  they  were  put  oh  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  civil  officers  of  Scot¬ 
land,  at  certain  salaries  therein  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  by  another  warrant,  on 
19th  of  January  1803,  a  slight  aug¬ 
mentation  was  made  to  them.  It 
will  scarcely  be  credited,  that,  even 
by  the  last-mentioned  augmentation, 
a  great  many  of  those  Judges  in 
Scotland  were  paid  at  the  rite  of  only 
£.50,  £  60,  and  £.80  per  annum, — 
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bcven  per  cent  of  a  deduction  being 
also  retained  out  of  those  miserable 
allowances  !  Some  amounted  to  the 
prodigious  sum  of  £.  100,  and  not  one 
exceeded  that  sum  except  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  Substitutes  in  Edinburgh 
and  (ilasgow,  the  former  being  £,  1 50 
and  the  latter  £.130,  subject  to  the 
jKircentage  of  deduction.  That  men 
of  education,  or  character  and  talent, 
should  have  been  found,  even  in  a 
country  where  all  those  qualities 
abound,  who  were  willing  to  accept 
of  such  offices,  is  marvellous  ;  and  it 
redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  national 
character,  that,  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  duties  were  ably  and  ho¬ 
nourably  discharged, — yet  these  de¬ 
ties  were  generally  subservient  to 
other  purposes,  and  were  regarded 
by  the  possessors  as  secondary  to 
their  several  and  separate  professional 
pursuits.  It  was  not.  until  1811  that 
a  further  augmentation  was  made, 
£.2 10  being  now  the  highest,  and 
others  still  standing  so  low  as  £..'>0 
and  £.00.  The  average  of  the  whole 
may  be  about  £.  1 40  per  annum ;  and 
it  was  only  the  other  day  that  the 
deduction  of  seven  per  cent  was  dis¬ 
continued.  During  the  time  of  the 
income-tax,  these  salaries,  beggarly 
as  they  are,  were  diminished  seven¬ 
teen  per  cent ! 

It  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  that  this 
is  a  very  inadc(]uate  provision  for  the* 
provincial  (ff/iciatinff  Judges  of  a  ci¬ 
vilized  country,  rising  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  national  industry  and 
wealth,  and  teeming,  in  consequence, 
with  subjects  of  judicial  investiga¬ 
tion,  proportioned,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  multiplicity  of  its  transactions. 
It  is  indeed  utterly  inadequate.  The 
sum  total  of  the  salaries  to  about 
InUf  a  hundred  Judges,  who  admi¬ 
nister  justice  to  the  great  hotly  of  the 
])eople  of  Scotland,  does  not  amount 
to  £.  8000  per  annum  !  The  expcnce 
of  the  Popish  CoUcfre  in  Ireland 
alone  is  £.  9500  a-ycar.  This  is  //- 
berulity.  But  there  is  an  old  maxim, 
that  we  ought  to  be  just  before  we 
be  generous.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  a  very  considerable  in¬ 
crease  ought  to  be  made  to  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  Sheriffs-Substitutc,  and 
that  their  situations  ought  to  he  made 
not  only  comfortable,  but>  ip  the  full¬ 
est  sense,  independent*  It  were  an 
easy  Usk  to  pouU  out,  and  to  illua- 


trate  by  examples,  the  pernicious 
and  degrading  consequences  whicli 
have  arisen  from  this  beggarly  mode 
of  paying  jiublic  officers.  But  every 
one  knows  enough  of  human  naturt 
to  know,  that  poverty  tends  to  chill 
and  to  crush  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
to  place  him  in  situations  tliat  arc 
unseemly,  and  extremely  prejudicial 
to  that  pure  and  inflexible  frame  of 
mind  which  peculiarly  adorns  the 
judgment-seat,  however  humble  that 
seat  may  be.  There  are,  indeed,  in¬ 
dividuals,  who,  maugre  all  the  temp- 
tations  and  influences  which  “  jk)- 
perty  with  empty  hands’*  communi¬ 
cates  to  the  human  heart,  arc  no  re¬ 
specters  of  persons,  and  no  trucklers 
to  jiride  and  pretension ;  there  arc 
many  such,  we  know,  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Sherifts-Substitute  in  Scotland. 
But  this  is  not  the  average  portion 
of  human  nature ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
calculated  upon  by  any  wise  states¬ 
man,  who  rests  his  estimates  on  the 
general  case,  and  not  on  the  excep¬ 
tions.  Even  although  individuals 
were  incorruptible  and  Ann,  beyond 
the  reach  of  bias,  from  the  contingen¬ 
cies  connected  with  narrow  circum¬ 
stances,  there  is,  in  the  meanness  of 
pecuniary  remuneration,  a  quality, 
which,  in  the  common  estimation  of 
society,  places  its  receiver  in  a  scale 
of  respectability,  according  to  its 
amount.  Perhaps  this  ought  not  to 
be  the  case  ;  but  we  must  take 
mankind  as  wefind  them.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  nature  of  the  office  or  em¬ 
ployment,  independently  of  its  pay¬ 
ment,  may,  with  souie,  give  a  dignity 
to  its  functions,  which  may  tend  to 
counteract  the  depressing  principle. 
But  this  is  too  slender  a  theory  to 
hold  by  ;  and  we  may  be  assured, 
that,  on  this  subject,  there  is  a  vulgar 
in  all  classes  of  society,  who  "  i  a  • 

ways  regard  the  respectability  ol  an 

office,  as  indicated  chiefly  by 
amount  of  tlie  pecuniary  reconipcnce 
which  its  functionaries  enjoy*  > 
therefore,  the  respectability,  an  wn 
sequent  usefulness,  of  ^  i 

Judges,  bean  object  i  .. 

ing  to,  a  hamlsoine — a  decent  y» 
at  least,  is  indispensably  r^uis 
the  attainment  of  that  end. 

But  there  is  another  amen  j.  / 
on  the  existing  state  of  ^ 

iB  not  less  caUed  Cw  than  ?» 
of  lalary,— 'that  this  siW 
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Sherift’-Substitute  should  be  render¬ 
ed  permanent  and  sure— ckf  vitam 
aut  culj)am.  At  present,  the  case 
js  very  different.  A  Sheriff-Sub- 
btitute  is  appointed  by  the  Depute, 
—and  this  is  a  most  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  exercise  of  patronage,  on 
which  there  is  no  occasion  for  any 
change.  Hut  he  can  remove  the 
Substitute  at  his  pleasure.  He  can 
remove  him  without  any  complaint, 
and  any  cause.  He  may  remove  him 
even  on  account  of  his  good  qualities. 
He  may  remove  him  to  Ratify  a  po¬ 
litical  taction,  or  a  malignant  indi¬ 
vidual.  He  may  remove  him  to  curry 
favour,  or  to  avert  hostility  to  him¬ 
self.  He  may  “  turn  him  off,*'  to 
I  shew  that  he  has  the  power  of  doing 
I  so, —and  he  may  do  all  this  without 
;  deigning  to  say  why  or  wherefore ! 

I  ( )n  the  appointment  of  a  Substitute, 
he  must  be  approved  of  by  two  out 
of  three  of  the  presiding  Judges  in 
the  Supreme  Courts.  This  is  re- 
qiiirid  by  the  Treasury- warrant  of 
March  1811.  But  there  is  no  mode 
of  trial  prescribed  or  known  for  She- 
ritts-Substitute ;  and  they  may  be 
removed  by  the  fat  of  the  Depute, 
without  seeing  any  accusation,  or 
without  any  reason  being  assigned 
for  their  deprivation.  In  a  word,  a 
Sheriff .  Substitute  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  slave  in  Scotland ;  he  is  the 
only  British  Judge  who  is  put  be¬ 
yond  the  pale  and  protection  of  the 
law,  and  who  may,  by  an  arbitrary 
dash  of  his  superior’s  pen,  be  turned 
adrift  in  an  instant,  on  the  wide 
world,  without  any  reason,  or  any 
specified  fault.  I'his  is  an  hideous 
evil. 

We  have  often  inquired  upon  what . 
principle  this  arrangement  rests.  We 
have  never,  however,  got  any  satis¬ 
factory  reason,  or  any  thing  resem- 
hling  a  reason.  Such  a  precarious 
and  degrading  tenure  of  office  is 
indeed  an  evil,  in  which  not  the  Shc- 
ntfs-Substitute  only,  but  the  public 
nave  a  most  material  interest.  To 
me  former  it  is  a  very  serious  thing 
that  they  are  exposed  to  distress,  if 
ttnt  to  min,  without  any  known  and 
J^^nised  form  of  trial.  If  a  Sheriff- 
'  depute  mmmit  an  official  fault,  there 
are  certain  modes  of  procedure  point- 

out  by  the  Jurisdiction  Act,  and 
oown  to  the  common  law,  by  which 
HJ  may  be  proceeded  against*  But 


the  Substitute  has  not  the  benefit  of 
this  law  and  this  procedure ;  he  is 
liable  to  be  condemned  unheard,  and 
the  humble  bread  of  his  children 
torn  from  their  lips,  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  some  skulking  cow¬ 
ard,  who  dares  not  meet  the  injured 
man  in  the  face  of  day.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  Sheriff- Deputies  arc 
responsible  for  their  Substitutes.  But 
this  is  a  mere  shadow.  To  what  ef¬ 
fect  are  they  responsible?  Have 
they  ever  been  sued  for  the  official 
errors  of  their  Substitutes?  How 
many  cases  have  occurred  since  the 
Jurisdiction  Act  was  passed  ?  There 
is  no  occasion  for  such  nominal  re¬ 
sponsibility — for  it  is  only  nominal. 
Let  every  man  answer  for  his  own 
misdeeds. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  Substitute 
accepts  of  his  commission  with  this 
qualification  on  its  face.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  he  does ;  in  many  cases  he  may 
be  willing  to  encounter  it ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  such  cases,  he  can  have  no 
right  to  complain.  But  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  view  of  the  matter.  A  Substi¬ 
tute  may  be  exceedingly  happy  to 
take  a  commission  from  a  Deputy, 
whom  he  knows  to  be  a  man  of 
honour,  and  a  lover  of  justice:  he 
has  perfect  reliance  on  that  indivi¬ 
dual.  But  that  individual  may  have 
a  successor  of  a  very  opposite  de¬ 
scription.  Death,  resignation,  or 
changes  of  various  kinds,  may  re¬ 
move  the  original  Depute,  and  place 
another  in  his  stead.  Circumstances 
are  then  altered.  The  Substitute 
may  now  be  advanced  in  life, — he 
may  have  abandoned  all  other  pur¬ 
suits,  and  spent  twenty  years  of  the 
prime  of  his  days  in  an  irreproach¬ 
able  discharge  of  public  duties, — he 
may  be  re-appointed  by  the  new 
Depute,  and  honoured  with  his  smiles 
and  his  applause ; — but  a  cloud  may 
come :  some  trifle,  which  a  man  of 
sense  would  smile  at  and  despise, 
may  be  magnified  and  discoloured, — 
and,  consulting  temporary  expedien¬ 
cy  more  than  justice,  the  Depute 
may  say  to  his  Substitute,  “  Pray 
walk  off,  Sir ;  you  are-  a  very  honest 
and  zealous  judge ;  therefore  walk 
off,  Sir.**  Ought  such  things  to  be  ? 

But  if  this  be  a  distressing  state 
of  matters  for  the  Substitutes  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  altogether  pernicious,  as 
far  as  the  public  are  coocemed*  A 
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Judge  who  «  liable  to  be  removed  in  The  last  amendment  which 
this  despotic  manner,  may  be  a  very  suggest,  is  the  absolute  exclusion  nf 
fit  tool  for  the  jobs  of  faction,  and  may  Sheriffs-Substitute  from  every  oth  r 
even  go  decently  through  his  roll  of  professional  employment,— from  anv 
causes,  when  there  is  no  party  in  the  employment,  in  fact,  which  is  incom- 


But  who  snau  set  umits  to  tne  on  them  as  to  factories.  But  this  is 

justice  and  the  wrongs  which  may  altogether  nugatory.  In  truth,  some 
be  perpetrated  by  the  trembling  and  Sheriffs-Substitute  not  only  hold  fac- 
subservicnt  Substitute,  who  holds  his  tories  to  a  great  extent,  hut  are  ac^ 
office  only  by  the  favour  of  some  tually  concerned  covertly  in  the  bu. 
lord,  or  laird,  or  club,  in  his  county,  siness  of  procurators  before  their  own 
whose  nod,  or  whose  whisper,  or  courts !  An  abuse  so  gross  and  en. 
whose  wish,  shall  be  sufficient  to  ofmous  ought  to  be  effectually  cor. 
make  the  Depute  say  “  Begone  rected ;  for  which  there  can  be  no 
What  reliance  can  the  community  difficulty  in  finding  means.  This  is 
place  on  the  firmness  and  integrity  indeed  a  malversation  for  which  the 
of  a  Judge  in  such  circumstances  ?  Deputes  should  he  rendered  rcspon- 
It  is  impossible  that  they  can  have  sible,  not  in  name  only,  but  inse- 
any  ;  and  really  it  is  slander  on  the  rious  earnest.  And  though  objections 
Inquisition  to  say  it  is  worse,  except,  may  be  made  by  some  Substitutes, 
perhaps,  in  degree,  than  courts  which  they  should  be  prevented  even  from 
it  is  the  tendency  of  such  principles  acting  as  Conveyancers  or  Notaries, 
to  corrupt.  for  such  business  unavoidably  brines 

It  has  often  been  held  out  as  the  them  into  close  connection  with,  and 
most  glorious  act,  perhaps,  in  the  gives  them  a  private  knowledge  of, 
reign  of  King  George  III.,  that  the  the  debatable  affairs  of  individuals, 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  were  of  which  they  ought,  as  Judges,  to 
declared  not  liable  to  be  removed  on  be  in  utter  ignorance.  Some  She- 
the  demise  of  the  Crown,  as  was  for-  riffs  engage  in  extensive  agricultu- 
inerly  the  case  ;  and  that  thus  they  ral,  manufacturing,  and  trading  con- 
were  placed  above  all  temptations  to  cerns ;  and  it  is  not  very  long  since 
subserviency  and  party  intriguing,  a  Substitute  was  detected  in  a  very 
The  principle  of  that  act  should  he  extensive  smuggling  transaction,  not 
extended  to  every  Judge  in  the  the  first  one  either,  and  yet  he  holds 
British  dominions;  and  no  one  should  his  situation  !  These  are  enormities 
be  liable  to  deprivation,  but  for  some  which  naturally  spring  out  of  the 
specific  official  misdemeanour  or  per-  inadequate  provision  made  for  the 

sonal  misconduct,  openly  stated;  Substitutes,  who ‘are  driven  to  seek 
openly  tried,  and  openly  punished  by  the  means  of  decent  subsistence  from 
known  legal  Judges.  What,  there-  other  sources ;  and  while  the  sala- 
fore,  we  suggest  as  an  indispensable  ries  are  so  scanty,  these  consequen- 
improvement  on  the  Sheriff- Courts,  ces  are  to  be  looked  for  as  natural 
is  an  enactment  in  any  law  which  results.  But  if  the  salaries  be  made 
may  be  in  preparation,  that  Sheriff-  adequate  to  the  duties  and  respecu- 
Substitutes  shall  only  be  removable  bility  of  the  offices, — if  the  i^ubsti- 
from  office,  on  regular  public  com-  tutes  be  rendered  independent  for 
plaints  to  be  made  to  the  Deputes  life,  or  during  good  behaviour, --an 
'in  the  first  instance,  but  subject  to  if  they  are  ri^rously  confine  w 
the  review  of  the  superior  Judicato-  the  duties  which  belong  to  tneu 
ries  of  the  empire,  like  any  ot^r  station,  the  Sheriff-Courts  wou 


process  betwixt  man  and  man.  To  prove  of  unspeakable  value  to  t 
this  there  can  be  uo  solid  objection  ;  country,  and  would  soon  put  an  e 
and  without  such  a  shield  for  inno-  to  a  great  deal  of  the  outcry  ^ 
cence  and  probity  in  t|ie  class  of  we  hear  about  the  enormous 
Judges  referred  to,  it  is  impossible  mulation  of  business  in  the  lug 
they  can  wer  hold  that  rank  or  se-  Courts,  into  which  no  cause  ^ , 
cunty  which  shall  ensure  their  per-  be" 'carried,  which  was  not  o 
^al  happiness,  or  their  public  use-  greatest  importance.  * 
nilnesi  and  respectability. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


i 


LONDON. 

Mr  Jennings,  who  recently  published 
Dr  Meyrick’s  splendid  volumes  on  An¬ 
cient  Armour,  has  in  the  press  a  new 
work,  on  European  Scenery,  by  Capt. 
Batty,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  It  will 
comprise  a  selection  of  sixty  of  the  most 
picturesque  views  on  the  Rhine  and 
Maine,  in  Belgium  and  in  Holland,  and 
will  be  published  uniformly  with  his 
Trench  and  German  scenery.  The  first 
ariUts  of  the  metropolis  have  been  en- 
go^^ed  to  engrave  the  plates. 

Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes  inha¬ 
biting  the  Countries  east  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  by  James  Buckingham,  Esq. 
author  of  “  Travels  in  Palestine,”  &c.  in 
quarto,  with  illustrations,  are  announced. 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Astro¬ 
nomy,  containing  tables,  recently  com¬ 
puted,  for  facilitating  the  reduction  of 
celestial  observations,  and  a  popular  ex¬ 
planation  of  their  construction  and  use, 
b)’  the  Rev.  W.  Pearson,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

treasurer  to  the  Astronomical  Society 
of  London,  two  volumes,  royal  quarto,  is 
in  the  press. 

Early  in  April  will  be  published,  a 
splendid  national  work,  dedicated  to  the 
King,  called  British  Galleries  of  Art,  now 
first  arranged  in  one  volume,  by  C.  VVest- 
macott,  author  of  the  “  Annual  Critical 
Catalogue  to  the  Academy.”  This  work 
will  contain  a  critical  and  descriptive  ca¬ 
talogue  to  each  collection,  with  a  history 
of  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
ancient  and  modem,  in  the  possession  of 
his  Majesty  and  other  noble  and  distin¬ 
guished  persons ;  including  the  Dulwich 
(iallcry  and  British  Museum. 

The  Life  of  Shakspeare,  with  Essays 
on  the  originality  of  his  Dramatic  Plots 
and  Characters,  and  on  the  Ancient  Thea¬ 
tres  and  Theatrical  Usages,  by  A.  Skot- 
towe,  in  octavo,  is  in  the  press.  The 
author’s  primary  object  is  to  compare  the 
‘^^uas  of  Shakspeare  with  their  sources. 
’Hie  work  is  likewise  intended  to  contain 
all  the  scattered  information  w'hich  the 
general  reader  can  require  beyond  the 
common  glossorial  index  and  notes  afflxed 
lo  the  common  editions. 

The  sixth  volume  is  expected  imme¬ 
diately  of  the  Personal  Narrative  of  M. 
de  Humboldt's  Travels  to  the  Equinoc- 
^  Regions  of  the  New  Continent,  during 
M  1799—1804,  translated  by  H. 

Hilliams,  under  the  immediate  in¬ 
spection  of  the  author. 

Mr  Cochrane,  whose  extraordinary  pc- 
w^rian  exploits  in  Asia  and  Russia  have 
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excited  so  much  w  onder,  is  printing  his 
Travels. 

A  volume  is  about  to  be  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Artist’s  Benevolent 
Fund,  entitled  Testimonies  to  the  Genius 
and  Memory  of  Richard  Wilson,  R.A., 
together  with  some  account  of  his  life, 
and  remarks  upon  the  style  of  his  land- 
‘  scapes,  and  upon  landsca|ie  jiainting  in 
general  :  in  which  are  exhibited  the  plea¬ 
sures  and  advantages  to  Ik?  derived  from 
the  study  of  Nature  and  the  Fine  Arts; 
the  w'hole  collected  and  arranged  by  T. 
Wright,  Esq. 

The  Second  Part  of  Pathological  Re¬ 
searches  in  Medicine,  by  J.  R.  Farre, 
M.D.  is  preparing  for  the  press. 

Queen  Hynde,  an  epic  poem,  is  an¬ 
nounced,  by  James  Hogg,  author  of  the 
“  Queen’s  W’ake.” 

An  interesting  w  ork  will  l)e  published 
next  month  by  the  Rev.  C.  Swan,  late 
of  Cathcrine-hail,  Cambridge,  under  the 
title  Gesta  Romanorum,  or  Entertaining 
Moral  Stories,  invented  by  the  Monks,  as 
a  fireside  recreation,  and  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  in  their  discourses  from  the  pulpit, 
from  whence  the  most  celebrated  of  our 
ow’n  poets,  and  others  from  the  earliest 
times,  have  extracted  their  plots ;  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Latin,  and  illustrated  with 
original  notes  by  the  translator,  with  the 
preliminary  observations  of  Warton  and 
Douce. 

Aaron  Smith’s  Narrative  of  the  horrid 
and  unprecedented  SufTerings  he  under¬ 
went  during  his  captivity  among  the 
Pirates  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  will  soon 
be  published. 

Mr  Ackermann  has  in  considerable 
forwardness,  a  Translation  of  those  parts 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  which  have  not 
yet  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  from  a 
complete  copy  of  the  original,  which  that 
eminent  oriental  scholar,  Mr  Von  Ham¬ 
mer  of  Vienna,  w’as  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  during  his  diplomatic  mission 
at  Constantinople.  It  was  well  known, 
that  Galland’s  French  translation  of  the 
collection  of  “Thousand  and  One  Nights,” 
from  which  the  versions  into  other  Euro¬ 
pean  languages  have  been  made,  contained 
only  the  smaller  number  of  those  cele¬ 
brated  Tales. 

In  the  course  of  April  will  appear. 
Practical  Observations  on  Fire  and  Life 
Insurance ;  being  a  guide  to  persons  eflTec- 
ting  insurances,  and  a  caution  to  intended 
shareholders,  with  a  comparati\e  view  of 
the  plans  and  merits  of  the  diffferent 
offices;  by  J.  Mitchell,  LL.D.  F.A.9.B- 
3Q 
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Into  Actuary  to  tlic  Star  Life  Assurance 
Company. 

Sir  G.  F.  Hampson  is  preparing  a  Short 
Treatise,  endeavouring  to  point  out  the 
conduct  by  which  trustees  will  be  exposed 
to  liability. 

Dr  John  Jones  announces  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Wales,  containing  me¬ 
moirs  on  the  civil  and  military  History, 
Laws,  Druids,  Triads,  and  Kalendar,  of 
the  ancient  Britons  or  Welsh  ;  on  the 
history  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  antiqui¬ 
ties  and  monumental  inscriptions,  and  on 
the  present  civil  divisions  of  Wales  into 
hundreds  and  commots. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  John  New'port,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Fees  payable  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Law 
Proceedings,  by  J.  Glassford,  Esq.  is  in 
the  press. 

Miss  Bengcr  is  engaged  on  a  new  bio¬ 
graphical  work,  of  which  Elizabeth  Queen 
of  Bohemia  is  the  subject. 

Dr  G.  Smith  will  shortly  put  to  press, 
a  Practical  Work  on  Poisons,  forming  a 
comprehensive  manual  of  Toxicology. 

The  Diary  of  Henry  Teonge,  from 
1675  to  1679,  containing  a  Narrative  of 
the  Expedition  against  Tripoli  in  1675, 
and  the  most  curious  Details  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomy  and  Discipline  of  the  Navy  in  the 
Time  of  Charles  IL  is  preparing,  from 
the  original  manuscript. 

In  this  season  will  be  completed,  the 
volume  of  Chronological  and  Historical 
Illustrations  of  the  Ancient  Architecture 
of  Great  Britain,  to  consist  of  eighty 
prints,  with  ample  letter-press.  It  will 
be  published  in  ten  numbers,  nine  of 
which  have  already  appeared. 

Mr  Bowdlcr  is  preparing  Gibbon’s 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
miin  Empire,  ada]>ted  for  families  and 
young  persons,  by  the  omission  of  ob¬ 
jectionable  passages. 

The  Introduction  to  Entomology,  or 
Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  In¬ 
sects,  ■l)y  W.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.R.S.  and 
L.S.,  and  W.  Sjxjnce,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  is  about 
to  be  completed  by  the  publication  cjf  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes. 

The  Witch  Finder,  a  romance,  by  the 
Author  of  “  the  Lollards,”  “  Monks  of 
Leadenhall,”  &c.  is  announced,  in  three 
volumes. 

Shaks)x;arc’8  Plays,  with  notes  original 
and  selected,  by  G.  F.  Joseph,  Esq. 
A.R.A.  embellished  with  engravings  by 
the  most  eminent  artists,  from  paintings 
by  Mr  Joseph,  arc  in  the  course  of  publi¬ 
cation,  in  monthly  parts. 

The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  John  Evelyn  arc  in  the  press.' 

Mr  J,  H.  Wiflfen’s  Translation  of 
Tasso  is  in  the  press,  and  in  a  state  of 


for  Ptiblication,  r 
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p-cat  forwardness.  The  first  volume  u  in 
be  issued  to  subscribers  the  latter  end  of 
April,  embellished  with  ten  fine  enwa. 
vings  on  wood,  from  designs  by  Mr  (  or 
lx)uld,  and  a  iwrtrait  of  Tasso. 

The  Memoirs  of  a  late  celebrated 
English  Countess,  the  intimate  friend  of 
an  illustrious  personage,  written  by  her. 
self,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  m. 
sent  month.  ^ 


Shortly  will  be  published,  in  octavo, 
a  System  of  General  Anatomy,  by  W. 
Wallace,  M.R.I.A.  lecturer  on  Anatomy 
and  Surgery,  including  all  that  is  valu. 
able  in  the  “  Anatomie  Generale”  of  Hi. 
chat,  and  in  the  additions  to  the  same 
work  by  Bedard. 

Capt.  Sir  H.  Heathcotc,  R.N,  is  alx'ut 
to  publish  a  Treatise  on  Stay-suils,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  wii.d  l)etween 
the  s(}uare-sails  of  ships  and  other  square- 
sailed  vessels,  illustrated  by  suitable  dia¬ 
grams  and  plates. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  the  Cross 
and  the  Crescent,  an  heroic  metrical  ro. 
mance,  partially  founded  on  “  Mathilde,” 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Beresford,  M.A.  rector  of 
Kibworth. 

Our  Village,  or  Sketches  of  Kural 
Character  and  Scenery,  by  M.  R.  Mitford, 
author  of  “  Julian,  a  tragedy,”  &c.  will 
soon  be  published. 

The  Odes  of  Anacreon  of  Tens,  in 
English  verse,  with  notes,  biographical, 
critical,  and  elucidatory,  are  announced 
by  W.  Richardson,  Esq. 

Conversations  on  Geography  and  As¬ 
tronomy,  illustrated  with  plates,  wood- 
cuts,  &c.  are  preparing,  by  the  Author 
of  “  Conversations  on  Botany.” 

Mr  F.  Parkes  is  about  to  publish  a 
volume  entitled  Domestic  Duties,  con- 
taining  instructions  to  young  married 
ladies  on  the  management  of  their  house¬ 
hold,  and  the  regulation  of  their  condud 
in  the  various  relations  and  dutica  of 

married  life.  «  v . 

OI)servation8  on  the  Religious  Pcculu* 
rities  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  are  pre- 


ring,  by  Joseph  J.  Gurney. 
Biographia  Poctica,  or  Lives  o 
Itjsh  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Cowprr, 
four  volumes  octavo,  including  . 

in  the  collections  of 
mpbell,  &e.  and  those  of  the  car  y 
iphers,  is  about  to  appear. 

The  Old  English  Drama,  a  selectio 
vs  from  the  early  English  J 

Anting.  It  will  include  the  wMe 
and  every 


tion  of  the  Geologic^l)*^‘’J|^ 
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'  Tabic  of  the  Classification  of  Mixed  Hocks, 
bv  Mr  Do  la  Beche,  will  soon  be  publislied. 

Sir  William  Chambers’s  Treatise  on 
i  ('ivil  Architecture,  much  extended,  by  J. 

(iwilt,  architect,  is  printing. 

!  All  Aiiology  for  Don  Juan,  Cantos  1. 

!  and  2.  is  in  the  press. 

I  Mr  (i.  Cruiksiiank  is  preparing  several 
I  designs  for  a  humorous  Exposition  of 
!  the  Tread-mill. 

The  third  and  last  Number  of  the  His¬ 
tory,  of  Wells  Cathedral,  is  about  to 
k  published.  The  volume  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  sixteen  engravings  by  J.  Lc 
Keux,  Ac.  from  drawings  by  G.  Cattcr- 
inolc. 

Talcs  and  Sketches  of  the  West  of 
Scotland,  by  a  gentleman  of  Glasgow,  are 
printing. 

The  Rev.  M.  .Jackson,  minister  of  St. 
raid’s,  Leeds,  has  a  new  edition  of  his 
Sermons  in  the  press,  in  two  volumes, 
12mo.  in  which  will  be  included  many 
new  ones. 

The  second  edition  is  nearly  ready  of 
the  History  of  Roman  Literature,  from  its 
earliest  period  to  the  Augustan  Age,  by  J. 
Dunlop,  Esq.  Author  of  “  the  History  of 
Fiction,”  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 

Mr  Loudon  is  getting  ready  a  second 
edition  of  his  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening, 
comprising  the  theory  and  practice  of 
horticulture,  iloriculture,  arboriculture, 
and  landscape  gardening  ;  including  all 
i  the  latest  improvements,  a  general  history 
i  of  gardening  in  all  countries,  and  a  statis¬ 
tical  view  of  its  present  state,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  its  future  progress  in  the 
'  Hritish  isles. 

A  History  of  the  County  of  Dev'on  has 
been  undertaken,  and  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  is  made  in  it,  by  a  gentleman  of 
professional  character. 

The  seventh  volume  is  printing  of  Sket¬ 
ches  of  Sermons,  furnished  by  their  re¬ 
spective  authors. 

V’iews  of  the  Principal  Cities  and 
Towns  in  Scotland,  from  drawings  by 
Mr  J,  Clark,  will  soon  appear. 

A  second  edition  of  Toller’s  Sermons, 
''  ith  Memoirs  of  the  Author,  by  R.  Hall, 
We  printing. 

The  whole  Works  of  Bishop  Reynolds, 
now  first  collected,  in  six  volumes,  8vo. 
"hh  a  Life  by  A.  Chalmers,  Esq.  are 
about  to  appear. 

The  Author  of  “  Palaeoromaica”  has 
w  the  press  a  Supplement  to  that  work, 
remarks  on  the  strictures  made  by 
J  Bishop  of  Su  David’s,  by  the  Rev. 
•I.  Conyberc,  A.M.  prebendary  of  York, 
nkewi,e  by  the  Rev.W.G.  Broughton, 
^  by  Dr  Falconer. 

The  Botanical  Cabinet,  consisting  of 
delineations  of  plants  from  all 


countries,  with  a  short  account  of  each, 
directions  for  management,  &c.  by  Con¬ 
rad  Loddiges  and  Sons,  continues  to  be 
published  in  monthly  Parts ;  each  Part 
eoniuins  ten  plates,  and  ten  Parts  form  a 
volume  ;  eighty-one  Parts  have  been  pul)- 
lishcd. 

I’oetical  Vigils,  by  B.  Barton,  are  print¬ 
ing. 

Mr  Hunter  has  in  the  press  the  third 
edition  of  his  Captivity  among  the  In¬ 
dians  of  North  America,  from  ChildhotKl 
to  the  Age  of  Nineteen,  with  anecdotes 
descriptive  of  their  manners  and  customs, 
and  some  account  of  the  soil,  climate, 
and  vegetable  productions  of  the  territory 
westward  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Private  Memoirs  and  Confessions 
of  a  self-justitied  Sinner,  written  hy  him¬ 
self,  and  found  in  his  grave  1 12  years  after 
his  death,  are  in  the  press. 


EDINBURGH. 

Memoirs  of  Antonio  Canova  ;  with  an 
Historical  Sketch  of  Modern  Sculpture. 
By  J.  S.  Memos,  A.M.  8vo.,  with  a  por¬ 
trait,  and  other  engravings. 

•,*  Through  the  kindness  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Canova,  the  Author  has 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  consulting  ori¬ 
ginal  Corrcs|X)ndence,  and  other  authen¬ 
tic  sources  of  information. 

Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  Vol.  VI. 
8vo. 

Reports  of  Cases  tried  in  the  Jury 
Court.  Vol.  II.  September  1818  to  July 
1823.  By  Joseph  Murray,  Esq.  Advocate. 

The  Devil’s  Elixir.  Extracts  from  the 
lx)sthumous  papers  of  Brother  Medardus, 
a  Capuchin. 

The  History  of  Kelso  and  its  vicinity, 
beautifully  printed  in  12mo.  with  en¬ 
gravings.  3s. 

A  Translation  from  the  German  of 
Goethe’s  Novel  WxUitlm  Mciiter,  3  vols. 
post  8vo. 

A  New  Edition  of  Novclle  Morale  di 
Soave,  with  Vocabulary,  and  other  illus¬ 
trative  matter,  is  in  the  press. 

A  second  edition  of  Capt.  Hall’s  inter¬ 
esting  work  on  South  America  has  been 
put  to  press  within  eight  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Lords  of  Session, 
from  the  Institution  of  the  College  of  Jus¬ 
tice  to  the  present  time;  the  Deans  and 
Faculty  of  Advocates  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  ;  and  of  the  Keepers,  Deputy-Keep¬ 
ers,  Commissioners,  and  Society  of  Writers 
to  His  Majesty’s  Signet,  from  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  their  Records,  to  the  10th 
May  1824.  With  Historical  notes. 


Monthly  List  of  New  Publications. 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

biblioorapht. 

Richard  Baynes*  General  Catalogue  of 
Books,  in  all  Languages,  for  1824. 
28.  6d. 

Part  I.  of  Duncan*8  Catalogue  of  Books, 
in  Philological,  Classical,  Historical,  and 
Miscellaneous  Literature ;  including  un« 
common  collections  on  magic,  witchcraft, 
&C.,  on  the  language,  science,  history,  &c. 
of  Eastern  nations,  and  on.  Scottish  and 
Irish  history. 

Part  I.  of  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees. 
Orme,  Brown,  and  Green's  Catalogue  of 
Old  Books  in  Foreign  Languages.  2s. 

BIOaUAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  Goethe,  written  by  him¬ 
self,  translated  from  the  German,  2  vols. 
8 VO.  with  portrait. 

Memoirs  of  William  Hayley,  Esq.,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Cowper,  written 
by  himself,  containing  a  variety  of  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time.  2  vols.  4to.  with  portraits.  £.4h4s. 
boards. 

Memoirs  of  General  Count  Rapp,  first 
Aid-de-Camp  to  Napoleon ;  written  by 
himself,  and  published  by  his  family,  con¬ 
taining  a  multitude  of  curious  facts  and 
anecdotes  hitherto  unknown.  Svo.  12s. 

A  Biographical  Portraiture  of  the  Rev. 
James  Hinton,  A.M.  Oxford.  By  John 
Howard  Hinton,  M.A.  of  Reading.  8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 

Nugse  Chirurgicae,  or  a  Biographical 
Miscellany,  illustrative  of  a  Collection  of 
Professional  Portraits.  By  William  Wadd, 
Esq.  F.L.S.  surgeon  extraordinary  to  the 
King,  &c.  &C.  Svo.  Ss.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs  Matilda  Smith,  late 
of  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By 
John  Phillips,  D.D.  Svo.  Ss.  boards. 


BOTANY. 

Vols.  1.  and  2.  of  the  English  Flora. 
By  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  president  of 
the  Linnsean  Society,  &c.  &c.  £.lti46. 
To  be  completed  in  4  vols. 


DRAMA. 

No.  I.  of  the  Old  English  Drama,  con¬ 
taining  the  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy, 
from  an  original  Manuscript.  Small  Svo. 
28.  6d. ;  large  paper,  46. 


EDUCATION. 

Part  II.  of  Flowers  of  Literature ; 
collection  of  elegant  and  amusing  extrac 
ftom  the  most  approved  authors.  By 
Campbell,  Esq.  12mo.  Is. 


An  Easy  and  Familiar  Drawing-Book 
systematicaUy  arranged;  chiefly  intended 
to  assist  beginners  ;  with  illustrative  re. 
marks  on  the  first  rudiments  of  landscape 
drawing,  and  practical  perspective.  By 
John  Marten.  Is.  ^ 

The  Little  Historians ;  a  new  Chroni. 
cle  of  the  Affairs  of  England.  By  Jeffery 
Taylor.  3  vols.  9s.  half-bound. 

A  Treatise  on  Navigation  and  Nautical 
Astronomy,  adapted  to  Practice,  and  to 
the  purposes  of  Elementary  Instruction; 
containing  the  elementary  principles  of 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  and  Navigation ;  the  me. 
thod  of  keeping  a  Sea  Journal ;  concise 
and  simple  Rules,  with  their  investiga. 
tions  for  finding  the  Latitude  and  Long!, 
tude,  and  the  variation  of  the  Compass, 
by  celestial  observations :  the  solution  of 
other  useful  nautical  problems,  with  an 
extensive  series  of  Examples  for  Exercise, 
and  all  the  Tables  requisite  in  nautical 
computations.  By  Edward  Riddle,  master 
of  the  mathematical  school,  Royal  Naval 
Asylum,  Greenwich.  Svo.  12s.  bound. 

The  Value  of  Time,  or  the  History  of 
Richard  Gordon.  2s.  fid:  boards. 

Helen  of  the  Glen  ,*  a  Tale  for  Youth. 
Is.  fid.  boards. 

Warning  and  Example  to  the  Young. 
Is.  fid.  boanls. 

FINE  ARTS. 


Part  I.  of  Henry  Moses*  Engravings, 
in  outlines,  of  a  series  of  eight  designs,  by 
Retch,  to  ^ustrate  the  beautiful  Ballad 
of  Peidolin,  or  the  Road  to  the  Iron  Foun¬ 
dry  ;  by  Schiller.  The  Ballad  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  German,  and  a  translation  by  J.  F* 
CoUier,  Esq.,  are  printed  on  alternate 
pages,  with  a  prose  description  of  each 
plate.  48. 

Picturesque  Views  on  the  Severn;  from 
original  designs  of  the  late  Mr  Samuel 

Ireland ;  author  of  Picturesque  VieM  on 

the  Thames,  Avon,  Medway,  and  Wye, 
with  illustrations,  historical  and  topogra¬ 
phical.  By  Mr  Harral.  2  vols.  royal 
Sva  on  tinted  paper,  £.2iil2M6d.; 
royal  4to.  with  the  plates  colou  » 


.  VII.  of  a  Picturesque  voyap; 
Great  Britain ;  comprising  a  senw 
vs,  illustrative  of  the  character  ano 
lent  features  of  the  Coast.  X 

m  Daniel,  A.R.A. 
t  VIII.  of  a  Series  of  Pictures^ 
of  Edinburgh ;  engraved  by 
ars,  with  a  succinct  . 

of  Edinburgh.  Royal  4to.  58.  nr 
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geography. 

Part  I.  of  the  Modem  Traveller ;  to 
apiiear  in  monthly  Parts,  to  correspond  in 
size  to  the  Percy  Anecdotes,  gs.  6d.  each. 

Memoirs  of  India;  comprising  a  brief 
geoijraphical  account  of  the  liiast  Indies  ; 
a  succinct  history  of  Hindostan,  from  the 
Earliest  Ages  to  the  end  of  Marquis  Has¬ 
tings’  Administration  in  1823.  By  R.  G. 
Wallace.  8vo.  14«.  boards. 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second.  By  William  Godwin.  8vo. 
14«. 

Vol.  III.  and  IV.  of  History  of  the 
Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe.  By 
M.  D.  Sismondi.  Translated  from  the 
original  by  Thomas  Roscoe ;  which  com¬ 
plete  the  work.  £.lii8s. 

Memoirs  of  a  Three  Years’  residence  in 
Japan ;  with  Observations  on  the  Coun¬ 
try  and  the  People.  By  Captain  Golow- 
nin.  3  vols.  8vo.  £.ii'llii6d. 

Napoleon’s  Historical  Memoirs,  dicta¬ 
ted  at  St.  Helena  to  Count  Montholon, 
Bertrand,  Gourgaud,  &c.  corrected  by 
himself.  £.lti88. 

The  Manuscripts  of  1814  ;  or,  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  last  six  months  of  the  Reign 
of  Napoleon.  By  Baron  Fain,  with  a 
Fac-simile  of  Napoleon’s  Abdication,  dtc. 
12s. 

Parts  7.  and  8.  of  Count  Las  Cases 
Journal  of  the  Conversations  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  which  complete  the  work. 

The  Historical  Life  of  Joanna,  Queen 
of  Naples,  &c.  &c.  with  Details  of  the 
Literature  and  Manners  of  Italy  and  Pro¬ 
vence,  in  the  13th  and  14th  Centuries, 
with  portrait,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  £.lii5s. 

LAW.  t 

Plain  Instructions  to  Executors  and 
Administrators,  shewing  the  Duties  and 
HcsponsiWlities  incident  to  the  due  Per¬ 
formance  of  their  Trusts;  with  directions 
J^pecting  the  Probate  of  Wills,  and  tak- 
I  ‘og  out  Letters  of  Administration,  &c. 
Bvo.  58.  sewed. 

Kearsley’s  Tax  Tables  for  1824.  l8.6d. 
Williams*  Abstract  of  the  Acts  passed 
^  ♦  Geo.  IV.  lOs.  6d.  ' 

medicine  and  surgery. 
j  A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Preserva- 
I  of  Health,  and  the  Prevention  of 
Biseases  incidental  to  the  Middle  and 
Advanced  Periods  of  life.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Llwkc,M.D.&c.  12mo.  As.  6d. 

The  Pupil’s  Pharmacopceia,  being  a 
deral  translation  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
r^on  Phannacopaeia,the, English  follow- 
“'g  the  original  in  Italics,  word  for  word, 


and  the  Latin  text  being  marked,  to  faci¬ 
litate  a  proper  pronunciation.  In  addition 
to  which,  the  chemical  decompositions 
are  explained  in  a  [note  at  the  foot  of 
each  preparation,  &c.  By  W.  Maugh;in, 
Surgeon.  6s.  boards. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Symp¬ 
toms,  Discrimination,  and  Treatment,  of 
some  of  the  most  common  Diseases  of  the 
Lower  Intestines.  By  John  Howship, 
Surgeon.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  boards. 

Plates  in  Folio,  illustrative  of  a  Work 
on  the  Distortions  to  which  the  Spine  and 
Bones  of  the  Chest  are  subject ;  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  several 
modes  of  practice  hitherto  followed  in  the 
treatment  of  Distortions.  By  John  Shaw, 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nos.  1.  to  IV.  of  the  Literary  Observer 
and  Light  Essaying:  containing  Reviews, 
Original  Papers,  Anecdotes,  &c.  Paris 
Literary  Chit-chat,  the  Theatres,  &c.  dec. 
4d.  each. 

The  New  Annual  Register  for  1823.- 
Svo.  £.liils. 

Relics  for  the  Curious,  containing  Le¬ 
gendary  Tales,  Singular  Customs,'extracts 
from  remarkable  Wills ;  and  Anecdotes, 
clerical,  professional,  and  miscellaneous. 

No.  II.  of  Points  of  Humour,  illustra¬ 
ted  by  George  Cruik  shank.  This  work 
contains  ten  i)assages  from  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  comic  writers.  8s. 

Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Appa¬ 
ritions,  or  an  Attempt  to  trace  such  Il¬ 
lusions  to  their  Physical  Causes.  By 
Samuel  Hibbert,  M.D.  F.R.S.E. 

The  Bachelor’s  Wife;  a  selection  of 
curious  and  interesting  extracts,  with 
cursory  observations.  By  John  Galt, 
Esq.  Post  Svo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Numbers  I.  to  VI.  of  the  Weekly  Li¬ 
terary  Magnet ;  embracing,  1.  Original 
Papers.  2.  Reviews.  3.  Miscellaneous 
Matters.  Poetry  ;  Jeux  d’Esprit.  Li¬ 
terary  and  Scientific  Intelligence.  Edited 
by  T.  Merton,  Gent.  3d.  each. 

Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary 
Men  and  Statesmen.  By  W.  S.  Landor, 
Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  jC.1ii4s. 

The  Lawyer’s  Common- place  Book,  ar¬ 
ranged  upon  a  new  plan,  with  an  Alpha¬ 
betical  Index  of  upwards  of  Six  Hundred 
and  Fitly  Heads,  which  occur  in  general 
Reading  and  Practice.  4to.  lOs.  fid. 

The  Aid  to  Memory,  being  a  common- 
place-book  upon  a  new  plan ;  suited  alike 
to  the  Student,  the  Scholar,  the  Man  of 
Pleasure,  and  the  Man  of  Business.  By 
J.  A.  Stfgent.  4to.  lOs.  fid.  Foolscap 
4to.  6s.  boards. 

An  Essay  on  the  Inventions  and  Cus¬ 
toms  of  both  Ancients  and  Modems,  in 
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the  use  of  inebriating  Liquors.  By  Samuel 
Morewood.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
the  Year  1822.  8vo.  jC.luls.  boards. 

NATURAL  UISTORY. 

An  Epitome  of  Lamarck’s  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  Testacea ;  being  a  free  transla¬ 
tion  of  that  part  of  his  works,  De  I’His- 
toire  Naturelle  des  Animaux  sans  Verte- 
bres ;  with  illustrative  observations  and 
comparative  and  synoptic  Tables  of  the 
Systems  of  Linnseus  and  Lamarch.  By 
Charles  Dubois,  F.L.S.  &c.  Svo.  14«. 
boards. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Sayings  and  Doings  ;  a  series  of  Sket¬ 
ches  from  Life.  3  vols.  post8vo.  £.li)10s. 

The  Hermit  Abroad.  By  the  celebra¬ 
ted  author  of  “  The  Hermit  in  l<ondon, 
and  Hermit  in  the  Country.”  4  vols. 
12mo.  £.lu8s. 

Duke  Christian  of  Luneberg ;  or,  Tra¬ 
ditions  from  the  Hartz.  By  Miss  Jane 
Porter.  3  vols.  12mo.  £.lii  4s.  boards. 

Ellen  Ramsay,  a  Novel.  3  vols.  £.litls. 
boards. 

Scotch  Novel  Reading,  or  Modem 
Quackery,  a  Novel ;  really  founded  on 
Facts.  3  vols.  12mo.  16s.  6d.  t)oards. 

Frederick  Morland.  By  the  author  of 
“  Lochiel,  or  the  Field  of  Culloden.” 
2  vols.  12mo.  14s.  boards. 

Aureas,  or  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  a 
Sovereign ;  written  by  himself.  l2mo. 
7s.  6d.  boards. 

Patience,  a  Tale.  By  MisS  Hoffland. 
12mo.  6s. 

POETRY. 

Vol.  I.  of  Beauties  of  the  British  Poets, 
with  Critical  and  Biographical  Notices# 
By  F.  Campbell,  Esq.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Odes  of  Pindar,  in  English  Prose, 
with  explanatory  Notes.  To  which  is 
added.  West’s  Dissertation  on  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Games.  2  vols.  8vo.  £.liils.  boards. 

Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  of  Spain ; 
selected  and  translated  by  John  Botning, 
Esq.  Small  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Agamemnon  of  .fischylus ;  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  Verse,  with  Notes  cri¬ 
tical  and  explanatory.  By  J.  Symmons, 
Esq.  A.M.  of  Christ-church,  Oxford.  Svo. 

The  Birds  of  Aristophanes ;  translated 
into  English  Verse,  with  Notes,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  A.M.  author  of  the 
IVanslation  of  Dante.  Svo.  9s.  6d. 

ITie  Grave  of  the  Suicide  ;  the  Parting 
Kiss ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Maria  So¬ 
phia.  Foolscap  Svo.  2s.  6d.  bound. 

History  of  Joseph,  in  Verse,  in  Six 
Dialogues.  12mo.  Is.  6d#  boards.  * 

II  Pasture  Incantato ;  or,  the  Enchant¬ 
ed  Shepherd ;  a  Drama ;  Pompeii,  and 
other  Poems.  By  a  Student  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  Post  Svo.  Ts.  6d.  boards. 


[April 


Australia;  with  other  Poems. 
Thomas  K.  Hervey,  Trinity  College,  Cani 
bridge.  i2mo.  6s.  boards. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECOXOMY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principle}  of  the 
Usury  Laws,  with  Disquisitions  on  the 
Arguments  adduced  against  them  by  .Mr 
Bentham  and  other  Writers,  and  a  Re. 
view'  of  the  Authorities  in  their  favour. 
By  Robert  Maughan.  8va  2s.  (id. 

The  West-India  Colonies;  theCalum. 
nies  and  Misrepresentations  of  the  Edin. 
burgh  Review,  Mr  Clarkson,  &c.  Exa. 
mined  and  Refuted.  By  James  MK^ueen. 
Svo.  12s. 

Substance  of  a  speech  delivered  at  a 
Public  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Xor. 
w'ich,  on  the  subject  of  British  Colonial 
Slavery.  By  Joseph  John  Gurney.  Is. 

Letter  to  the  Hon.  J.  Abercrombie, 
M.P.  on  the  New  Irish  Tithe  Bill.  fe\u 
2s.  6d.  sewed. 

TDEOLOOY. 

Conversations  on  the  Bible.  By  a 
Lady.  12mo.  7s.  6d.  bound. 

Practical  Wisdom,  or  the  Manual  of 
Life  ;  the  Counsels  of  Eminent  Men  to 
their  Children.  12mo.  7s. 

A  Third  Course  of  Practical  Sermons 
expressly  adapted  to  be  read  in  Families. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Mariott,  Rector  of  Claver- 
ton.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Of  the  Use  of  Miracles  in  proving  the 
Truth  of  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Penrose.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

An  Epitome  of  Paley’s  Evidences  of 
Christianity ;  containing  the  substance  of 
the  Arguments  comprised  in  that  ork, 
in  the  Catechetical  Form.  12mo.  3s. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox’s  Answer  to  the 
Rev.  H.  F.  Border,  on  Baptism.  8vo. 

Vol.  VIII.  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  Fuller’s 

Works.  Svo.  14s. 

A  Compendious  View  of  CreaUon,  wilft 
Reflections,  &c.  By  James  Paterson. 

Surveyor.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

Leisure  Hours;  being  a  Collection 
Narrative  and  Didactic  Pieces,  on  ^ 
jects  connected  with  the  .. 

trines,  and  Practical  Influence 
tianity,  originally  published  in  Edin 
as  separate  Tracts,  during  the  years 
and  1821.  ISmo.  4s.  boards. 


EDINBURGH. 

Caledonia;  or,  AnAcc^n^H^ 
and  Topographical,  of  NorA 
from  the  most  Andent  to 
Times.  By  George  ^ 

and  S.  A.,  Volume  HI- 
paper  £.4wl4i.6d.  boards.  ^ 

A  System  of  Anatomical  Plates^ 
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coiniwnied  w  ith  Descriptions,  and  Physio-  added,  a  few  Genera  ftrom  the  Class  Cryp- 
laijical,  Pathological,  and  Surgical  Obser-  togamia,  with  their  Localities  affixed.  By 
vations.  By  John  Lizars,  F.R.S.  &c.  &o.  James  Woodforde,  Esq.  12mu.  Bs.  6d. 

IV _ Tfic  Muscles  of  the  Trunk*  boards. 

l()s.  plain,  21s.  coloured  after  Nature.  Man’s  Judgment  at  Variance  with 

'  No.  IX.  Lizars’  Picturesque  Views  of  God’s.  A  Sermon.  Preached  in  St 
Edinburgh.  4to.  5s.  Proofs  on  large  George’s  Church,  on  February  5,  1824s 
paj)cr,  10s.  Cd.  in  behalf  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith 

Extracts  from  a  Journal  written  on  Seaman’s  Friend  Society.  By  the  Rev. 
^  the  Coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in  Henry  Grey,  M.  A.  Minister  of  the  New 
the  years  1820-21-22.  By  Captain  Basil  North  Church,  Edinburgh.  Is.  Gd. 

Hall,  Royal  Navy,  author  of  a  Voyage  Songs  of  Israel.  By  William  Knox  ; 
to  Loo  Choo.”  2  vols.  Post  8vo.,  with  consisting  of  Lyrics,  founded  ujxjn  the 
a  Chart.  £.luls.  boards.  History  and  Poetry  of  the  Hebrew  Scri|>- 

Thc  Adventures  and  Sufferings  of  John  tures.  Foolscap  Hvo.  5s.  boards. 

H.  Jevvitt,  only  Survivor  of  the  Ship  Bos-  The  Beauties  of  Modern  French  Wri- 
,  tun,  during  a  Captivity  of  nearly  three  ters ;  a  selection  of  instructive,  moral, 

^  years  among  the  Savages  of  Nootka  and  interesting  extracts,  from  the  French 
Sound;  with  an  account  of  the  Manners,  Writers  who  flourished  towards  the  end 
Mode  of  Living,  and  Religious  Opinions  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  the  l)e- 
of  the  Natives.  Small  8vo.  5s.  boards,  ginning  of  the  Nineteenth,  with  Biogra- 
Zoc:  an  Athenian  Tale.  Small  8vo.  phical  and  Critical  Notices,  and  a  Por- 
3s.  6d.  lK)ards.  trait  of  M.  Jouy.  By  M.  V.  De  Fivas. 

Leaves  from  a  Journal ;  or.  Sketches  12mo.  Cs.  Gd. 
of  Rambles  in  North  Britain  and  Ireland.  Dr  Brown’s  History  of  Missions.  2 
Ily  Andrew  Bigelow,  Medford,  Massa-  vols.  8vo.  Nett  Edition*  X.luGs.  boards, 
chusetts.  Post  8vo.  Gs.  boards.  A  Favourite  Set  of  New  Quadrilles  for 

The  History  of  a  Servant  Maid.  To  the  Piano-Forte,  as  performed  by  D.  R. 
which  are  added,  Mr  Baxter’s  Advice  to  Murray  and  his  Band,  at  all  the  fashion- 
Servants.  2s.  Gd.  able  Parties  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

Mr  Owen’s  objections  to  Christianity,  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 
and  new  view  of  Society  and  Education,  The  History  of  Matthew  Wald.  By 
refuted,  by  a  plain  statement  of  Facts  ;  the  Author  of  Valerius,  Adam  Blair,  and 
"ith  a  hint  to  Archibald  Hamilton,  Esq.  Reginald  Dalton.  In  one  volume.  Post 
of  Dalziel.  By  the  Rev.  John  Alton,  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  boards. 

3s,  6d.  boards.  Supplement  to  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Indigenous  Phe-  Editions  of  the  Encyclopajdia  Britannica. 
I  nogamio  Plants  growing  in  the  neigh-  Vol.  VI.  Part  II.  (which  completes  the 
Ixiurhood  of  Edinburgh;  to  which  are  Work.)  With  Engravings. 


MONTHLY  REGISTER. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

EUROPE.  in  verifying  the  return  of  the  Deputies# 

Eranxe.— The  French  Chambers  w'ere  On  the  26th  and  27th  they  were  almost 

*'|)ened  on  the  23d  March,  by  a  speech  wholly  employed  on  the  return  of 

from  the  King,  which  is,  in  its  tone,  pa-  Benjamin  Constant,  one  of  the  sixteen 

cific.  Nothing  explicit  is  said  with  re-  liberals  who  have  been  elected.  M  Dudon 

?*rd  to  the  affairs  of  South  America ;  but  contended,  contrary  to  the  decision  of 

the  late  invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  over-  the  bureau,  that  M.  Constant  was  inad- 

throw  of  all  her  free  institutions,  is  alluded  missible,  because  be  had  not  received  let- 

^  in  terms  extremely  ofibnsive;  It  is  ters  of  naturalization  ;  and  as  his  ances- 

called^  “  the  most  generous  as  well  as  the  tor  had  been  compelled  to  quite  France 

”»«t  just  of  enterprises.”  Happily,  how-  in  1G05,  for  the  crime  of  high  treason,  he 

^'^cr,  the  same  generosity  and  justice  can-  did  not  come  within  the  operation  of  the 

not  be  extended  to  South  America.  In  lawof  1799,  which  declared,  that  any  per- 

‘oe  late  elcctiona,  the  Royalist  party  have  son  bom  in  a  foreign  land,  related  in 

an  fanmense  majority  in  the  whatsoever  degree  to  exiles  banished  on 

#niber8,  and  it  is  said  the  Ministry  will  account  of  religion,  should  be  considered 

,  f  to  do  to  keep  down  the  ultra  as  naturalized  Frenchmen.  It  is  well 
^h«ir  new  allies.  The  Chamber  known  that  M.  Constant  is  a  native  of 
was  for  several  days  engaged  Geneva,  to  which  his  ancestors  retired 
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from  France  in  1605,  On  some  former  during  the  campaign.— Ferdinan  i 
occasion,  during  the  revolutionary  times,  entered  into  a  convention  for  rcil  • 
he  had  claimed  the  right  of  French  citi-  those  sums.  The  whole  of  the  su 
zenship,  which  had  been  denied.  On  for  the  year  1823  amounted  to 

that  occasion,  he  stated  in  his  petition,  £.45,800,000  sterling.  The  nrod^^f 

“  that  he  was  descended  from  an  ancestor  the  taxes  exceeded  the  estimates  h 
who  had  been  banished  from  France  for  18,380,585  francs  ;  but  all  the  receiiJ 
a  cause  of  which  he  could  not  but  approve,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  fell  short  of 
inasmuch  as  he  was  implicated  in  a  pro-  the  expenditure  by  the  sum  of  32  618  9s^s 
ject  formed  by  the  Protestants,  tending  francs.  ’  ’ 

to  establish  a  republic  in  France.”  This  Spain — The  last  letters  from  Madrid 

document,  which  w  as  unknown  to  the  and  Cadiz  state,  that  the  Spankh  Govern, 

bureau,  M.  Dudon  had  sought  out,  and  ment  is  about  to  remove  the  prohibition 

contended  in  the  Chamber,  that  it  proved  that  has  hitherto  existed  on  the  impor. 

the  family  to  have  left  France  for  high  tation  of  cottons,  and  other  goods,  into 

treasjon,  and  not  on  account  of  religious  Spain,  and  that  the  duties  on  imjwrts 

pei>ecution.  M.  Dudon  concluded  a  long  generally  are  to  undergo  a  material  di. 

speech,  by  telling  M.  Constant  that  he  was  minution.  If  some  of  the  old  Sixinish 

not  a  Frenchman,  and  could  not  sit  in  prejudices  respecting  prohibitions  are 

the  Chamber.  M.  Constant  defended  him-  thus  made  to  give  way,  it  wilLbc  amonir 

self  and  his  family  very  ably.  The  ques-  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  straits 

tion  was  referred  back  to  the  bureau  for  the  Court  is  reduced  to  by  the  want  of 

re-consideration.  In  the  course  of  the  money. 

debate,  some  of  the  liberals  ascended  the  Portugai..— By  recent  advices  from 

tribune  several  times,  and  fairly  pleaded  Portugal,  it  appears  that  apprehensions 

in  apology,  that  their  party  was  now  so  are  entertained  of  some  new  convulsions 

small  in  number,  that  they  were  cbli-  in  that  country,  against  the  constitution- 

ged  to  make  up  the  dehciency  by  double  alists.  Print^  proclamations  had  been 

and  triple  speeches  !  found  in  the  morning  on  the  comers  of 

On  the  5th  instant,  in  the  Chamber  of  the  streets,  inviting  the  people  to  rebel 
Peers,  the  War  Minister  presented  a  pro-  in  favour  of  the  queen,  and  against  the 

ject  of  law,  declaring  that  the  peace-es-  king.  The  fact  of  these  proclamations 

tablishment  of  the  army,  which  has  an  being  printed,  and  that  in  a  country 

accession  of  40,000  annually  by  recruit-  where  the  freedom  of  the  press  does  not 

ing,  should  in  future  be  increased  by  exist,  and  where  the  means  of  printing 

60,000  recruits  annually,  and  that  the  are,  besides,  very  confined,  had  createil 

duration  of  the  military  service  should  be  a  great  sensation,  which  was  not  lessened 

eight  years  instead  of  six ;  this  arrange-  by  the  murder  of  the  Marquis  de  Louie, 

ment  will  increase  the  peace-establish-  one  of  the  king's  chamberlains,  and  his 

ment  of  the  French  army  to  350,000  confidential  friend.  The  king  had  gone 

men.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  to  Salvatierra  to  pass  the  Shrovetide  with 

Minister  of  Finance  communicated  the  his  daughters,  when  festivities  were  to 

project  of  law  for  reducing  the  interest  take  place.  The  dead  body  of  the  Mar* 

of  the  National  Debt  from  five  to  three  quis  was  found  lying  in  the  open  air,  in 

per  cent.  The  project  of  law',  for  render-  a  part  of  the  palace  that  was  some  time 

ing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  septennial,  ago  burnt,  and  not  rebuilt.  He  was  m 

and  another  project  for  recruiting  the  his  full  uniform,  w'ith  all  his  insigrua. 

army,  were  also  presented  to  the  Peers  There  were  two  great  contusions  on  is 

on  Monday,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Inte-  head,  and*  a  sharp  instrument  ha  m- 

rior,  and  that  of  War.  The  Chambers,  teredhis  mouth,  and  come  out  at  te 

it  appears,  are  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  top  of  his  head.  He  w'as  found  m 

supplies  for  the  service  of  two  years,  morning  of  the  1st,  and  as  it  had  rai 

The  sum  asked  for  1824  is  895,852,656  heavily  during  the  night,  and  the  clotn^ 

francs,  or  £.37,327,252  sterling.  That  he  had  on  were  dry,  it  was  conclude 

for  1825  is  a  little  more,  698,933,580  ‘  that  he  had  been  conveyed  to  this  u  • 
francs,  or  £.37,455,565  sterling.  No  frequented  spot  after  the  comp  e  lo 

additional  taxes  are  to  be  imposed  for  the  murder.  The  general  •  g, 

the  service  of  those  years.  The  follow-  to  implicate  the  Infante  Don  Mig“ 
ing  facts  appear  in  the  income  and  ex-  a  party.  .i-, 

penditure  of  1823 :  The  expenses  of  Turkey  and  Greece.-— 
the  campaign  in  Spain  amounted  to  meine  Zeitung  of  the  22d  ult. 

£•6,831,560,  including  22  millions  of  the  gratifying  intelligence  of  e 

francs  paid  for  the  support  of  the  Spa-  of  Coron  and  the  outworks  of  ^ 

niah  troops :  1 1,877,731  francs  had  also  the  Greeks,  («  which  latter  j,, 

been  applied  to  the  Spanish  Government  English  Officers  of  Engineers, 
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pone  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks  par. 
ticularly  distinguished  themselves.  Lord 
Bvron  had  returned  from  Tripolizza  to 
i  >iissolonghi,  and  had  been  everywhere 
'  received  with  great  honour.  The  Odessa 

!  accounts  of  the  4th  ult.  also  confirm  the 

news  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  having  de¬ 
clared  himself  independent  of  the  Porte. 
Jt  was  long  known  in  Constantinople  that 
he  meditated  great  things,  and  the  Porte 
j  therefore  tried  to  weaken  him,  by  order¬ 
ing  him  to  furnish  10,000  men  to  combat 
the  Greeks.  Mohamed,  instead  of  com- 
plying,  resolved  to  declare  himself  inde¬ 
pendent.  This  news  had  caused  great 
consternation  in  the  Divan,  as  the  decla¬ 
ration  was  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of 
Russia.  A  large  Turkish  army  has  been 
ordered  to  assemble  at  Sophia,  the  usual 
(Mint  of  preparation  when  war  is  dreaded 
with  Russia. 

AFRICA. 

Algiers.  —  Official  intelligence  has 
been  received  from  the  British  squadron 
oft’  Algiers.  Admiral  H.  B.  Neale  was 
off  that  port  in  the  Revenge,  with  five 
frigates ;  the  Dey  had  refHised  to  treat, 

'  and  was  making  preparations  to  sustain 
a  bombardment.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
dismantled  the  vessels  of  w’ar  which  were 
in  the  Bay,  and  had  drawn  them  up  un¬ 
der  the  Mole.  He  had  also  commanded 
an  immense  number  of  troops  from  the 
interior,  to  man  the  fortresses.  This  news 
was  brought  to  Gibraltar  on  the  19th  ult. 
by  the  Phaeton  frigate,  which  had  been 
dispatched  by  the  Admiral.  The  British 
force  consists,  according  to  an  article  in 
Journal  des  Debats^  of  seven  frigates, 
five  of  which  blockade  Algiers,  and  two 
Bora. 

ASIA. 

East  Ikdies.— By  the  arrival  of  the 
Ogle  Castle  from  Bengal,  letters  and  pa- 
I  !>ers  have  been  received  from  thence  to 
the  2d  November.  The  Hurkara  of  the 
29th  September  contains  very  distressing 
details  of  the  mortality  occasioned  by  the 
cholera  morbus,  which  appears  to  have 
j  ‘^^•ttinued  its  ravages  for  an  unusual  length 
of  time.  At  Bocranypore,  in  the  middle 
of  October,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  na¬ 
tive  immolated  herself  on  the  funeral  pile 
of  her  husband.  A  notification  from  the 
nnee  of  Wales  Islands,  issued  by  the 
overnor,  states,  that  all  duties  levied  on 
f  e  exportation  of  goods,  the  produce  or 
•Tianf^ure  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
merica,  China,  and  British  India,  shall 
suspended  until  further  notice.  Hii 
^llency  had  also  adopted  a  general 
Modification  of  the  port  charges. 

VOL.  XIV. 


Mexico,— Mr  Ward,  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  sent  to  inquire  into  the  politi¬ 
cal  state  of  Mexico,  has  returned  in  the 
Thetis  man-of-war.  It  is  said  that  the 
British  commissioners  had  entered  into 
favourable  agreements  with  the  Mexican 
Government.  A  commotion  took  place 
at  Mexico  on  the  23d  January.  Gene¬ 
ral  Lobato,  formerly  a  shoemaker,  was 
at  the  head  of  it.  Its  object  apf»ears  to 
have  been  to  procure  the  jiaymeiit  of  his 
troojis,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  old  Spa¬ 
niards  from  places  of  trust.  The  Con¬ 
gress  and  executive  }H)wer  resisted  the 
attempt,  and  are  said  to  have  prevailed, 
and  secured  twenty-two  of  the  ringlead¬ 
ers,  one  of  whom  had  been  shot.  An 
amnesty  had  been  granted  to-  many  of 
the  mutineers.  The  city  was  for  two  or 
three  days  threatened  ^^ith  pillage,  but  it 
was  preserved.  M.  Hurtado  has  arrived 
from  Columbia  to  arrange  M.  Zea’s  loan. 

4  Brazils.— Accounts  to  the  10th  Ja¬ 
nuary  have  been  received  from  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro.  The  Brazils  appear  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  tranquil.  Addresses  from  various 
cities  have  been  sent,  highly  approving 
of  the  liberal  Constitution  proposed  by 
his  Majesty,  and  requesting  that  it  may 
be  proclaimed  as  the  law,  w'ithout  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  decision  of  a  future  assembly. 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the 
Senate,  declaring  its  approbation  of  the 
Constitution  w'hich  had  been  offered  for 
its  acceptance  by  the  Emperor ;  and  to 
avoid  the  delay  which  would  ensue  from 
the  convening  of  any  new'  assembly,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  citizens  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  writing  their  approba¬ 
tion  to  the  new'  Constitution  in  tw'o 
books,  which  were  to  be  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  There  is  another  and  a  sub¬ 
sequent  proclamation  from  the  Senate, 
announcing  that  it  had  ascertained  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  the  new  Constitution 
was  agreeable  to  the  people,  and  request¬ 
ing  his  Majesty  to  fix  a  day  when  it 
should  be  sworn  to  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  empire.  Various  orders  w’ere 
also  given  from  the  War-Office,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  precise  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  arsenals,  of  the  navy, 
and,  in  short,  of  all  the  means  of  defence 
]X)ssessed  by  the  empire ;  also  for  the  as¬ 
sembling  and  marching  of  troops,  &c.  Ac, 
The  Emperor  has  ordered  all  Portuguese 
who  have  not  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  Brazil,  and  of  fidelity  to 
the  Emperor,  to  be  expelled  from  the 
Brazils. 

Peru—  The  following  news  from 
Lima  is  of  very  late  date :  as  was  antici¬ 
pated,  the  success  of  the  Royalists,  or  old 
Spanish  party,  has  been  short-lived. 
Bolivar,  in  conjunction  with  the  ChiUao 
3R 
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force  under  General  Sucre,  has  taken  Riva 
Aguero  and  his  principal  officers  prisoners. 

Lima,  Nov,  18.— You  would  learn  by 
mine  of  the  21st  of  October,  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  Patriot  force  in  the  Interme- 
dios.  Bolivar,  instead  of  marching  against 
the  Spaniards,  has  been  obliged  to  embark 
his  troops,  consisting  of  Sucre*s  army 
fromUhe  Intermedios,  and  those  that  were 
in  this  city,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
6000  men,  for  Tnixillo,  to  bring  Riva 
Aguero  to  terms. 

Dec.  4.— Since  writing  you,  as  per  du¬ 
plicate  annexed,  accounts  have  arrived  of 
Bolivar  having  taken  Riva  Aguero  and 
his  principal  officers  prisoners  at  Tnixillo. 
This  was  facilitated,  it  seems,  by  his  ca. 
valry  having  revolted.  One  impediment 
has  thus  been  removed  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
cluding  the  war ;  and  should  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  (who  left  Buenos  for  Cusco, 


[April 

for  the  purpose  of  communicatin'^  with 
the  Vice-King  and  the  Spanish  (^neral 
upon  the  propriety  of  an  accommodationj 
not  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  peace 
Bolivar  wiU  at  least  have  a  fair  chance  of 
trying  what  the  strength  of  his  arms  can 
do  against  those  of  the  Royalists.  The 
forces  under  his  command  are,  in  well, 
tried  troops,  15,000.  Transports  had  I 
sailed  from  Guayaquil  to  Panama  for 
3000  Colombian  veterans,  who  were 

ready  to  embark  at  an  hour's  notice;  and 

their  Commander-in-Chief  had  sent  off  | 
orders  for  3000  more,  to  be  got  ready  for 
service  in  Peru  without  delay.  Gen. 
Miller  is  appointed  to  command  the  Pe. 
ruvian  army,  and  supersede  Santa  Crur, 

To  carry  on  the  campaign  another  loan 
was  required  from  the  people  and  mtr. 
chants  in  Lima,  which  was  immediately 
raised. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Lords.— Jlfurc/*  9. — Lords 
Calthorp  and  Holland  complained  of  the 
new  regulation  with  respect  to  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  Appeals :  it  tended  to  lower  the 
House  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
Lord  Liverpool  said,  that  the  regulation 
alluded  to  had  been  adopted  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  impartial  and  intelligent 
committee,  and  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  permanent.  Some  observations 
were  made  from  the  opposition  benches, 
upon  the  reduced  importance  of  the  House 
as  a  branch  of  the  legislature ;  scarcely 
any  bills  were  now  originated  there ;  of 
the  public  business,  they  had  too  little  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Session,  and  too 
much  at  the  end  ;  so  that  they  could  do 
little  more  than  register  or  reject,  on  a 
very  partial  examination,  the  enactments 
of  the  Commons.  To  these  remarks  no 
answer  was  given. 

15.— The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  mov¬ 
ed  an  address  to  the  Throne,  recommend¬ 
ing  the  immediate  recognition  of  the 
South  American  States,  and  enforced  his 
motion  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  States  in 
question,  the  utter  impossibility  of  their 
bdng  ever  re-conquered  by  Spain,  and  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  Great  Britain's 
forming  the  most  intimate  connexion  with 
the  free  governments  of  the  New  World, 
as  a  support  and  counterpoise  against  the 
conspiracy  of  despots  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  avow¬ 
ed  his  c(Mxiial  concurrence  in  all  the  ge¬ 
neral  propositions  and  principles  advan¬ 
ced  by  the  Noble  Marquis,  but  defended 
the  deliberation  of  Ministers  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  independence  of  the  South- 


American  States,  by  a  reference  to  the 
history  of  Spain  and  her  colonies  during 
the  period  which  had  elapsed  from  the 
first  manifestation  of  a  desire  of  indepen¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Through 
the  early  part  of  this  period,  he  fsaid,  we 
were  in  the  closest  alliance  with  Spain, 
and  could  not  therefore  interfere  to  aid 
her  revolted  colonies  ;  and,  subsequently, 
the  weak  and  distracted  state  of  that  king¬ 
dom  w'ould  have  rendered  any  unkind  in¬ 
terference  on  our  part  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  dishonourable.  He  maintained,  how- 
ever,  that  though  under  the  circumstances 
the  British  Government  has  abstained 
from  a  formal  recognition,  it  had,  by  its 
injunction  against  foreign  interference, 
and  by  the  abjuration  of  such  interference 
which  it  extorted  from  France,  rendered 
services  to  the  South  Americans  worth  a 
thousand  recognitions.  He  concluded  by 
proposing  an  amendment  expressive  o 
the  confidence  of  the  House  in  the  mea- 

sures  of  Government— —Lords  Calthorpc 

and  Roseberry  supported  the  amendi^nU 
and  Lord  EUenborough  opposed  it-  ^  » 
division,  the  Amendment  was  cameu  y 
a  majority  of  95  to  24w 

30 _ Earl  Bathurst  moved  the  tn  ro 

reading  of  the  Slave  Trade 

and  in  order  that  the  measure  mig 

carried  into  a  law  in  time  to  be  conv  eyea 

to  America  before  the  separation  ° 

Congress,  he  proposed  that  t  e 

form  of  referring  it  to  a 

be  dispensed  with.  Rwl  G^ven 

pressed  his  concurrence  in  the  ^ 

this  meaiare  should 

retarded;  and  animadverted  ^  ^ 

severity  upon  the  intemperate  ^ 
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the  Colonial  legislative  assemblies.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdown  gave  his  hearty 
commendation  to  the  measure,  and,  the 
committee  being  negatived,  the  bill  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  unanimously  passed. 

House  of  Commons. — Feb.  20.— 
In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  moved,  “  that  7^341  men,  together 
with  34*54  men  for  the  battalions  in  Ire¬ 
land,  be  maintained  for  the  service  of  the 
vear  1824,  exclusive  of  the  forces  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  the  non-commissioned  officers.” 
Krtm  the  details  of  the  estimates,  as  given 
hv  the  Secretary  at  War,  it  appears  that 
MX  new  regiments  are  to  be  added  to  the 
force  of  last  year,  and  200  men  added  to 
each  of  the  veteran  battalions,  making  an 
augmentation  of  4,560  men,  officers  in¬ 
cluded.  This  would  give  rise  to  an  at¬ 
tendant  increase  of  charge  of  £.158,000, 
or  rather  of  £.103,464,  for  it  appears, 
that  since  the  estimates  were  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House,  a  small  blunder, 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  £.55,000,  has 
been  discovered  in  them.  Lord  P.  stated, 
that  the  sole  reason  of  this  augmentation 
of  force  was  the  present  condition  of  the 
West.India  Colonies ;  and  that  it  was  in 
no  respect  owing  to  any  hostile  appear¬ 
ances  on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  else¬ 
where.  The  House  was  assured  that  the 
new  arrangements  had  been  formed  upon 
a  plan  of  the  strictest  economy.  Mr 
Hume  contended  that  the  proposed  vote 
was  in  the  highest  degree  extravagant. 
Sixty -nine  thousand  men  had  been  voted, 
last  year,  expressly  on  the  ground  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  Europe;  and  now,  when 
the  King’s  Speech  breathed  nothing  but 
congratulation  upon  the  state  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  both  in  her  foreign  and  domestic 
relations.  Parliament  was  called  upon, 
not  to  reduce  the  extraordinary  estimate 
of  last  Session,  but  to  augment  it  by  an 
allowance  of  nearly  5,000  men.  On  an 
average  of  ten  years  after  the  American 
war,  our  army  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  33,000  men  ;  and  now,  in  a  period 
of  profound  peace,  and,  according  to  Mi¬ 
nisters,  of  perfect  security,  it  vvas  to  be 
73,000.  When  it  was  considered,  that, 
in  addition  to  this  number,  there  were 
19,000  men  in  the  artillery,  veterans,  and 
marines,— 77,000  militia  enrolled  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,— and  a  yeo¬ 
manry  amounting  to  74,000 — he  could 
not  but  think  our  army  would  be  some¬ 
what  too  large  for  times  of  such  happiness 
and  wfety.  And,  with  respect  to  the 
principles  of  economy  on  w  Iiich  the  pro¬ 
posed  uicrease  was  to  be  made,  why  did 
oot  the  Noble  Lord,  in  place  of  raising 
regiments,  with  their  expensive  staffb, 
•dd  M  many  men  to  each  company  of  the 
regiments,  so  that  an  augmenta¬ 


tion,  if  necessary  at  all,  might  be  made 
at  a  comparatively  triHing  expense  ?  He 
concluded  by  moving  as  an  amendment 
to  the  original  motion,  that  the  number 
of  73,341  men  proposed  by  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  should  be  reduced  to  63,000.  Ge¬ 
neral  Gascoigne  and  Mr  Wodehouse  la¬ 
mented  that  Ministers  should  have  re¬ 
duced  the  army  so  much  already :  in  fact, 
our  standing  force  was  too  small.  At  the 
same  time,  it  w'os  matter  of  consolation 
that  Ministers  were  beginning  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  evils  of  small  establish¬ 
ments,  and,  in  some  measure,  to  atone 
for  their  excessive  and  unjustifiable  par¬ 
simony.  “  According  to  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,”  said  the  gallant  General,  “  it  is 
impossible  to  relieve  our  regiments  a- 
broad,  as  they  ought  to  be.  Some  of  them 
have  been  absent,  on  unhealthy  stations, 
for  many  years.  Therefore  the  numbers 
should  be  increased.”  “  No,”  replies 
Mr  Bernal,  “  your  object  may  be  attain¬ 
ed  in  a  ditferent  way  :  let  Ministers  abo- 
lish  the  system  of  favouritism  which  is 
at  present  manifested  towards  certain  re¬ 
giments,  and  let  the  labours  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  be  divided  more  equally.” — The 
views  of  Mr  Hume  w’ere  supported  by 
Mr  Hobhousc  and  Mr  Bernal,  while  Mr 
Calcraft  preferred  the  proposal  of  Minis¬ 
ters.  On  a  division,  Mr  Hume’s  amend¬ 
ment  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority 

A  long  conversation  then  took  place 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Navy  Estimates, 
but  all  the  Ministerial  proposals  were  a- 
greed  to. 

23.— TAc  Budget. -^The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  made  a  full  exposition  of 
his  financial  scheme  for  the  present  and 
two  following  years.  He  commenced  with 
a  concise  statement  of  the  public  income 
and  expenditure,  and  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  congratulating  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  upon  the  unequivocal  proofs  of  pro¬ 
gressive  prosperity  afforded  by  the  flour¬ 
ishing  condition  of  the  Customs,  and  the 
other  chief  branches  of  the  revenue.  The 
whole  amount  of  income,  including  one 
and  a  half  million  received  from  Austria, 
was  £.57,385,000;  the  estimated  expendi¬ 
ture  was  £.56,332,924 ;  leaving  a  surplus 
of  £.1,052,076.  He  entered  at  some 
length  into  the  details  of  the  Excise,  in  or¬ 
der  to  reconcile  a  falling  off  in  the  returns 
of  that  department  with  the  general  im¬ 
provement  ;  his  explanations  were  candid 
and  satisfactory.  Having  paid  some 
handsome  compliments  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  for  the  modicum  of  his  debt 
which  he  has  condescended  to  discharge, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  preced¬ 
ed  to  communicate  the  measures  which 
he  should  propose  for  the  arrangement 
and  disposition  of  the  Revenue.  The 
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“  God  send**  from  Austria,  he  said,  afford¬ 
ed,  in  the  first  place,  an  opportunity  for 
fulfilling  the  declared  intention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  by  a  further  grant  in  favour  of  the 
interests  of  religion  ;  he  should  therefore 
propose  £.500,000  for  the  erection  of 
churches.  He  should  also  propose  to  grant 
£*.300,000,  by  two  annual  instalments,  for 
the  repairs  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  other 
grants  for  the  King's  library,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  Mr  Angerstein*s  pictures, 
which  were,  he  said,  valued  at  £.57,000, 
and  would  lay  a  foundation  for  a  national 
gallery  of  paintings  worthy  of  the  taste 
'^nd  wealth  of  England.  These  were  all 
the  contingent  expenses,  which,  he  observ¬ 
ed,  were  more  than  provided  for  by  the 
contingent  revenue. 

Taking  the  present  state  of  the  revenue 
as  his  term  of  computation,  he  calcula¬ 
ted  that,  at  the  termination  of  three  years, 
w’ere  not  thp  present  peace  interrupted, 
w'e  should  have,  upon  the  four  years 
ending  yin  1827,  a  clear  surplus  of 
£.4,136,000.  The  whole  of  this  surplus 
he  would  apply  to  the  remission  of  taxes 
.to  the  amount  of  a  million  annually,  ac- 
■  cording  ta.the  following  classification 

A  Reduction  of  the  Rum  duty  Is.  lid. 
^gallon  - - - £.150,000 
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cents,  with 


3s.  4(L  per  chaldron,  accompanied  ^y  a 
permission  to  introduce  inland  coal — 
nominal  loss  £.200,000. 

Actual 


.100,000 


50,000 


A  Reduction  of  the  Import  and  of  the  Ex¬ 
port  duties  on  wool,  each  to  one  penny 

A  Eduction  of  the  .Silk  duties  as  follows: 

Raw  Silk  from  the  East  Indies  from  4s. 
to  3d.  per  lb. 

.  -  China  from  5s.  6d. 

to  3d.  per  lb. 

'  ■  —  —Brazil  from  14s.  to 

7s.  Cd.  per  lb. 

Manufactured  Silk,  now  nrohibited,  to 
be  admitted  on  paying,  tor  plain  goo^ 

3k.  fter  lb.,  for  flower^  oOs.  and  for 
all  other  30s.  pct  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  whole  of  Silk  duties  he  would 
cakiilate  . . — .463,000 


£.1,002,000 

He  intended  also  to  repeal  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  Salt  duty.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  exposition,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  declared  an  intention  of 
abolishing  the  whole  system  of  bounties, 
beginning  with  the  bounties  on  the  whale 
and  herring  fisheries,  and  the  bounties  up¬ 
on  coarse  linens  (under  7<L  a  yard,)  and 
proceeding  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
bounties  on  other  linens,  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  annum.  With  respect 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  4  per  cents,  which 
was  the  immediate  object  of  his  motion, 
Mr  Rohinison  observed,  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  giving  six  months  notice  of  pay¬ 
ment,  which  existed  in  the  case  of  the  4 
per  cents,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  follow  exactly  the  course  taken  by  his 
predecessor  in  dealing  with  the  5  per 
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regard  to  which  no  notice 
was  required.  The  necessity  of  notice 
compelled  him  to  invite  the  assent  of  the 
Stockholders  to  a  commutation,  instead 
of  challenging  their  dissent.  He  would 
therefore,  he  said,  give  notice  to  the  hold- 
ers  of  5  per  cent,  stock,  that  if  they 
did  not  accept  stock  at  3^  per  cent. 
(£.100  for  £.100)  they  should  be  paid 
off  in  October  next ;  but  that  such  as 
would  accept  the  proposed  commutation 
should  be  entitled  to  a  guarantee  that 
their  3^  per  cent  should  not  be  paid  otf 
for  five  years.  The  whole  amount  of 
5  j>er  cents,  outstanding  he  rated  at  75 
millions,  one-third  of  which  he  proposed 
to  pay  off  or  commute  annually,  until  the 
w'hole  should  be  liquidated. 

24. —  Court  of  Chancery — Mr  Wil- 
liams,  pursuant  to  notice,  brought  for- 
ward  his  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  abuMS 
existing  in  the  Court  of  Chancer}-.  The 
Learned  Gentleman  began  by  showing 
the  importance  of  inquiry — the  prece- 
dents  afforded  for  such  investigations  by 
the  earlier  parts  of  our  history — and  the 
difficulties  he  had  encountered  in  obtain* 
ing  the  requisite  information,  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Solicitors  in  Chancery  were 
apprehensive  of  the  consequence  to  them, 
selves  of  giving  such  information.  He 
then  proceeded  to  enumerate  several 
strong  cases,  illustrative  of  the  delay  and 
expence  attendant  upon  Chancery  pro. 
ceedings.  The  first  was  a  suit  which 
commenced  in  the  year  1784,  and  on 
which  judgment  was  finally  given  in  1823. 
During  the  progress  of  that  suit,  the  so- 
licitor  had  died,  and  the  urifortunate 
client  had  suffered  most  severely  in  health 
and  constitution,  from  the  anxiety  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed.  Another 
case  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Janu* 
ary  1817.  Papers,  however,  were  lost; 
fresh  counsel  w'ere  to  be  retained,  the 
original  advocates  having  been  remo^e 
either  by  death  or  promotion ;  judgmcol 
was  promised  time  after  time,  and  as  o  • 
ten  delayed ;  till,  at  length,  the  parties 
found  themselves  compelled  to  compro- 
raise  the  matter,  neither  yentunng  to 
proceed  in  a  course  in  which 
lieved  himself  right.  “  If  ‘ 

Williams,  “  was  not  a  denial  of  justi«, 
what  was  it  but  a  failure  of  justice 
the  expence  that  had  been  incu 
both  sides  was  wasted,  and  the 
ings,  so  far  as  they  had  gone,  were 
dered  of  no  effect,  from  the  appwr**’ 
practicability  of  bringing  them  ®  , 
dusion.**-A  third  case  was  iUi 
gentleman  who,  in  marrying 
bad  married  a  Chancery  suit  a 
time  ;  and  who  was  ultimate  ^ 

to  relinquish  one  half  of  her  fcet  * 
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the  sake  of  preserving  the  other.  A  fourth 
case  had  originated  in  the  year  1812,  and, 
after  having  been  forty  times  in  the 
Chancellor’s  pajier  of  causes  appointed 
for  judgment,  no  judgment  had  yet  been 
given.  A  fifth  was  the  case  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  wind-mill  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chichester,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  Chancery  in  the  year  1793,  and 
which,  in  1818,  had  perished,  like  many 
of  the  suitors  in  that  Court,  through  mere 
decay,  though  the  suit  in  equity  w'hich 
had  been  originally  built  upon  it^  w'as, 
even  at  the  present  day,  undecided.  These 
five  cases  the  Learned  Gentleman  adduced 
as  specimens  of  the  delay  imputable  to 
Chancery  proceedings.  As  for  the  ruin¬ 
ous  expense,  it  might  be  presumed  in 
each,  but  the  Learnt  Gentleman  actually 
produced  the  bill  of  costs  in  the  lastf 
M'hich  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  excite  a 
verv'  strong  sensation  throughout  the 
House.  Indeed  the  expenses  attendant 
upon  equity  proceedings  were  described 
by  Mr  W.  as  existing  in  every  stage  of  a 
suitor’s  progress,  particularly  in  the  cost 
of  those  documents  which  are  familiarly 
known  to  persons  in  that  unfortunate  si¬ 
tuation  by  the  name  of  decrees  and  mas¬ 
ter’s  reiwrts.  These  expenses  arise,  not 
only  from  an  oppressive  stamp-duty,  but 
from  a  practice  now  become  nearly  in¬ 
veterate,  of  inserting  in  those  documents, 
at  unwarrantable  length,  matters  wholly 
immaterial  to  their  object,  and  which 
ser\e  only  to  increase  the  burdens  of  the 
suitor.  Other  abuses  were  pointed  out  by 
the  Learned  Gentleman,  arising  from  the 
modern  interference  of  the  Chancellor  in 
cases  of  bankruptcy — from  the  practice 
of  appealing,  first  from  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  to  the  Chancellor,  then  from  the 
Chancellor  in  his  own  Court  to  the  same 
judge  in  the  House  of  Lords— and,  above 
all,  from  the  combination  of  the  political 
with  the  judicial  functions  of  that  high 
office.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Williams 
urged  the  necessity  of  instant,  earnest, 
and  effectual  investigation,  with  the  joint 
view  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
and  determining  the  remedy  which  it 
would  be  most  pmdent  to  apply.  For 
this  purpose,  he  moved,  “  That  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  expense  and  delays 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  causes 
thereof.”  Mr  Peel  fully  admitted,  that 
the  proceedings  of  that  Court  form  a  fair 
®rKl  necessary  subject  for  inquiry.  The 
attention  of  Government  h^  been  for 
•ome  time  directed  to  the  acknowledged 
«^il,  and  it  was  their  intention,  on  the 
^^estion  of  Lord  Eldon  himself,  to  ap- 

^  view  of  in- 
^^tigating  the  whole  matter.  “To  be 
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sure,”  said  the  Right  Honourable  Gen¬ 
tleman,  “  that  Commission  will  have  no 
pow'er  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of  com¬ 
bining  the  political  and  judicial  duties  of 
the  Chancellor ;  those  duties  have  been 
so  long  united,  that  they  are  not  now  to 
be  touched  lightly  or  suddenly.”  He 
argued,  that  the  delays  complained  of 
were  not  attributable  to  Lord  Eldon,  but 
to  the  great  increase  of  business  in  his 
Court.  Since  the  time  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  one  department  had  been  augment¬ 
ed  in  a  five-fold  proportion,  and  every  de¬ 
partment  had  experienced  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  increase.  The  proposed  Com¬ 
mission  was  to  consist  of  judges  of  the 
higher  practitioners  of  the  law,  and  of 
those  who  had  retired  from  the  judicial 
seat.  Mr  Abercromby  considered  the 
partial  acquiescence  of  Ministers  in  the 
project  of  Mr  Williams  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  capitulation  at  the  opening  of 
the  second  campaign.  Mr  Brougham  ex¬ 
pressed  an  apprehension  that  the  pro¬ 
mised  Commission  would  be  a  mere 
mockery.  The  public  w'ould  never  be 
satisfied  that  Lord  Eldon  himself,  as  one 
of  the  Cabinet,  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
nomination  of  these  Commissioners  ;  out 
of  doors,  it  would  be  universally  believed, 
that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  be  so  to  shape  the  inquiry, 
that  the  result  should  in  no  way  aff'ect 
the  Chancellor.  Mr  Canning  stated,  that 
the  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  were 
to  be  directed  to  three  points 1.  To 
lessen  the  time  consumed  in  equity  suits. 
2.  To  lessen  the  expence  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  3.  To  inquire  whether  any  part  of 
the  business  which  is  now  thrown  ujwn 
the  Chancellor,  may  be  transferred  from 
him  to  any  other,  and  to  what  other  of¬ 
ficer.  Mr  Williams  then  consented  to 
withdraw  his  motion. 

26.— A  conversation  took  place  upon 
the  new  ministerial  project  of  taking  off 
the  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  linens. 
Some  members  contended  that  the  plan 
was  so  framed  as  to  bear  very  unequally 
on  different  parts  of  the  country :  to 
Scotland,  for  example,  and  the  West  of 
Ireland,  it  would  be  a  measure  of  great 
severity  to  remove  (as  Ministers  proivose) 
the  whole  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
the  coarser  kinds  of  linen. 

Representation  of  Edinburgh^  A  mo¬ 
tion  was  made,  pursuant  to  notice,  by  Mr 
Abercromby,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  amending  the  representation  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  described  the  present  moa« 
of  election  in  the  following  manner* 
Edinburgh  contains  100,000  inhabitants. 
Of  this  number,  the  elective  franchise  is 
vested  nominally  in  ^  bat  particularly 
in  a  controlling  majority  of  19.  The 
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electors  consist  of  the  magistrates  and 
town  council ;  a  body  which  is  formed 
U)K>n  a  principle  of  self-election.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose,  argued  the  Hon.  and 
Learned  Gentleman,  that  a  body  like  this 
w  ill  be,  in  no  degree,  under  the  influence 
of  their  fellow'-citizens— that  they  w'ill 
exercise  their  elective  rights  solely  with 
a  view  to  their  own  individual  interests, 
and  in  no  d^ree  for  those  of  the  public ; 
and  this  is  not  only  the  deduction  of 
theory,  but  it  is  a  fact  determined  by 
long  ( xperience.  Whenever  w'c  hear  of 
the  body  w'ho  possess  the  efficient  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  only  w'hen 
they  are  at  variance  with  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Edinburgh  always  look  out 
for  a  representative  who  has  connections 
w'ith  the  dispensers  of  patronage,  and  a 
r^dy  access  to  the  Treasury.  Supposing 
London,  or  Westminster,  or  Bristol,  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  small  compart  body 
^of  nineteen  persons— a  body  possessing 
no  claim  to  nomination  either  from  pro- 
))erty  or  intelligence— who  would  refuse 
to  amend  a  representation  so  defective  ? 
Mr  Steuart  Wortley  declared,  that  he 
could  see  no  shadow  of  an  argument  for 
the  proposed  change.  It  behoved  the 
House  to  take  care,  lest,  by  listening  to 
a  proposal  for  a  particular  reform,  they 
should  endanger  the  whole  of  the  present 
system  of  representation.  Unless  an  overt 
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act  of  corruption  could  be  established  on 
the  part  of  the  Magistrates  and  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  there  could  be  no 
pretext  for  interference  with  the  present 
system.  Indeed  there  would  be  another 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  alteration, 
even  could  the  principle  be  conceded 
arising  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Union  with  Scotland,  the  integritv  of 
the  Burghs  and  Corporations  appears  to 
have  been  guaranteed.  It  was  now  pro. 
posed  to  destroy  rights  which  the  Consti. 
tution  had  imparted.  No  doulit,  there 
were  some  modes  of  returning  Members 
to  Parliament  which  were  irregular  and 
anomalous ;  but,  under  the  present  sys. 
tern  of  representation,  the  country  had 
risen  to  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperitv. 
Similar  assertions  and  arguments  were 
used  by  Lord  Binning.  Lord  John  Rus. 
sel  ridiculed  the  notion  of  the  inviolability 
of  a  Scotch  Burgh.  That  Scotland  could 
be  supposed  solemnly  to  stipulate  at  the 
Union,  that  19  persons  in  Edinburgh 
should  return  a  Representative  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of,  and 
sometimes  in  contradiction  to,  the  im* 
mense  body  of  inhabitants,  was  so  com¬ 
plete  an  ateurdity,  that  he  could  not  be- 
iieve  it  ever  entered  any  heads,  but  such 
as  were  sometimes  to  be  found  in  that 
House.  The  motion  was  lost  by  the 
small  majority  of  24.  The  number  being 
99  to  7a. 
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1 — High  Court  of  Justiciary— 

artier.  — This  day,  Robert  Macleod, 
alias  Charles  M‘Ewen,  with  three  other 
aliases,  was  arraigned  on  the  charge  of 
murdering  a  poor  w’oman,  who  went  by 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  Money,  or  some 
other  name  to  the  prosecutor  unknow'n. 
The  prisoner  represented  himself,  in  his 
declarations,  to  be  a  journeyman  copper¬ 
smith,  to  have  learnt  his  trade  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  to  have  since  gained  his  liveli¬ 
hood  as  a  travelling  tinker,  in  which  ca¬ 
pacity  he  had  for  a  number  of  years  been 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  principal  coun¬ 
ties  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales. 
The  deceased  was  a  poor  pedlar  woman, 
aged  about  30,  who  travelled  the  country 

with  a  basket  of  tea-canisters,  and  small 
articles  of  hardware.  From  the  evidence, 
it  appears  that  she  had,  for  several  days 
prior  to  her  death,  travelled  in  company 
with  the  prisoner,  and,  according  to  the 
prisoner  s  own  declarations,  had  during 
that  time  passed  for  his  wife.  Several 
witnesses  proved  the  finding  of  the  body 


the  pedlar  woman  at  Firmoulh,  near  the 
iction  of  the  shires  of  Forfar  and  Aber- 
en.  The  report  of  Drs  Garie  and  Mur- 
f  proved  that  the  woman  died  from  loss 
blood,  on  account  of  wounds  received 
her  head.  A  box  of  tools  was  found 
the  prisoner  when  he  was  seized,  from 
lich  the  two  surgeons  selected  a  small 
vil  of  a  peculiar  construction,  and  the 
dy  was  disinterred,  to  compare  the  in- 
ximent  with  the  wounds.  These  were  >n 

B  form  of  curv  es,  and,  in  the  opinion  o 
r  Garie,  had  been  effected  with  the 
the  concave  side  of  the  anvil,  ^ 
ilar  instrument.  There  was  a  wo 
hind  the  ear,  which  corra^^ponded 

Other  before  it,  and  both  of  whic  ^ 
the  exact  dimensions  and  distance  from 
ch  other,  as  the  two  ends  of 
le  of  the  anvil.  Dr  Murray  had, 
er,  some  doubts  on  the  u 

t  seem  to  think  that  the 
ve  been  effected  with  the  anvih 
tv  had  been  subsequently  jagged 
rated  by  the  corpse  having  been 
the  ground.  Tlurec  witnesses,  w 
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present  u  hen  Dr  Garie  comiMred  the  anvil 
w  iih  the  wounda,  proved,  either  that  they 
oirresponded  exactly,  or  that  they  were 
as  near  alike  as  any  one  would  expect  or 
imagine.  Many  witnesses  were  then 
called  to  prove  the  prisoner’s  intimacy 
with  the  deceased  at  the  period  of  the 
murder.  One  woman  deposed  that  they 
had  slept  together  in  her  master’s  barn 
on  the  night  before  the  murdtr,  and  that 
they  had  set  out  together  in  the  morning. 
Other  witnesses  described  the  conduct  and 
apjiearance  of  the  prisoner  at  the  public 
house,  where  he  quartered  on  the  nights 
of  Friday  and  Saturday  after  the  murder. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  first  house,  his  trow- 
sers  were  dripping  with  rain  and  blood, 
and  there  were  marks  below  his  knees  as 
though  he, had  knelt  in  blood  !  He  was 
restless  of  nights,  and  frequently  called 
for  whisky.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  seen  scrubbing  his  sleeve  with  a 
brush  that  he  had  dip|ied  in  water ;  and 
he  also  w’etted  his  hat,  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  said,  of  getting  out  the  clures,  or 
dimples.  On  the  Saturday  he  asked  his 
landlord  if  he  had  heard  of  the  woman 
being  killed  on  Firmouth  ;  and  on  the 
witness’s  saying  he  did  not  believe  it,  the 
prisoner  said  it  w'as  certainly  true,  for  he 
had  seen  her  all  over  blood,  and  he  was 
sure  she  had  been  murdered.  A  farmer 
had  rode  his  “  dark  blue  colt”  over  the 
Firmouth,  and  saw  the  woman  lying  on 
the  ground,  with  her  hand  above  her  head, 
and  blood  upon  it.  She  lay  very  still ;  he 
is  not  sure  but  she  breathed  once  as  he 
l^assed.  A  stout  man  lay  with  his  head 
resting  on  her  feet,  and  a  mahogany  box, 
such  as  that  produced,  lay  near  him  ; 
both  their  backs  were  turned  towards  him. 

itness  came  suddenly  in  view  of  them, 
and  was  so  frightened  at  what  he  saw, 
that  he  kept  to  the  other  side  of  the  road 
aod  quickened  his  pace.  Four  “  whisky 
nten”  had  ascended  the  Firmouth  in 
comi^any  with  the  prisoner  and  the 
women,  and  had  baited  them  with  a 
mouthful  of  whisky.  On  arriving  at  the 
extremity  of  Firmouth,  the  prisoner  sat 
down  to  rest ;  and  the  woman,  who  had 
got  some  yards  before  him,  returned  and 
Mt  down  beside  him.  In  this  situation 
they  were  left.  The  bloody  clothes  which 
he  had  worn  were  produced  and  identified. 
The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

hen  the  verdict  was  recorded,  the  pri¬ 
soner  addressed  the  court,  and  said  that 
he  should  die  innocent  of  the  murder,  and 
that  the  witnesses  had  peijured  them- 
^ves.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  executed 
•n  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  ApriL  ‘ 


%* — The  Fi/fe  C<iMic.~The  |)etition  of 
the  Noble  Pursuer  to  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion  to  apply  the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  was  this  day  moved  in  the  Se¬ 
cond  Division.  It  was  remarked  on  the 
Bench,  that  the  duty  of  the  Court  w'os  in 
this  case  clearly  defined  : — A  certain  is¬ 
sue  had  been  sent  dowm  by  the  House  of 
Lords  for  trial,  which  their  l.ordships 
must  remit  to  the  Jury  Court  for  deter¬ 
mination,  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  conceived  in  the 
judgment.  The  Court  accordingly  di¬ 
rected  such  issue  to  l)e  prepared  for  its 
approval. 

5*— Bachelors*  Ball  and  5'w/3|pfr.— Last 
night  an  elegant  ball  and  sup{)er  were 
given  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  to  the  ladies,  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  Iwurhelors.  At  nine 
o’clock  the  company  began  to  arrive,  and 
soon  after  ten  dancing  commenced.  The 
first  dance  was  led  oflT  by  Lord  I^even 
and  Miss  Campbell  of  Succoth,  to  the 
tune  of  the  “  Cameronians’  Kant,”— 
“  Clydeside  Lasses,” — and  “  I’ll  gang 
nae  mair  to  yon  toun.”  At  one,  the  com¬ 
pany  retired  to  supper,  which  was  laid 
in  the  card-room  and  two  side-rooms,  and 
consisted  of  a  profusion  of  delicacies  of 
every  kind,  displayed  with  a  taste  that 
does  the  highest  credit  to  Mrs  Montgo¬ 
mery.  The  tables  were  richly  ornament¬ 
ed  with  confectionaries,  and  also  with 
groups  of  figures  in  alabaster,  &c.  The 
wines  and  fruits  were  of  the  choicest 
kinds,  and  in  great  vm-iety.  Supper  be¬ 
ing  ended,  the  dance  was  resumed,  and 
kept  up  with  great  spirit  till  past  six  in 
the  morning,  when  the  delighted  com¬ 
pany  departed,  happy  to  meet,  sorry  to 
part,  and  anxious  to  meet  again.  The 
number  present  amounted  to  betw'eeii 
500  and  600,  including  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  rank,  fashion,  and  beauty  now 
in  Edinburgh.  The  dresses  of  the  ladies 
were  remarkably  elegant,  and  those  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
were  very  splendid,  as  were  many  of 
the  Yeomanry.  There  was,  besides,  a 
great  variety  of  costume— the  Caledo¬ 
nian  Hunt,  Royal  Archers,  and  Celts ; 
there  were  many  in  Court-dresses,  some 
in  Spanish  and  other  foreign  habits,  a 
Greek,  a  Turk,  and  several  in  the  Wind¬ 
sor  uniform,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the 
most  imposing  combinations  of  brilliancy 
imaginable.  This  Ball  is,  we  believe,  the 
second  given  by  the  Bachelors  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  the  first  on  this  magnificent 
scale.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  it  an¬ 
nually. 


Register. — AppointmetUs,  Promotions,  &e. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  CIVIL. 

March  5. — Lieut-General  Sir  Frederick ‘Adam, 
K.C.B.  to  be  Lord  High  Commisaioner  in  and  to 
the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

IL  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March  11. — The  Rev.  James  Allan  was  ordain* 
ed  and  admitted  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  New- 
mills,  .vacant  by  the  death  of  the  ^v.  Gem-ge 
Allan. 

—  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  granted 
a  presentation  to  the  Rev.  Angus  Maclune,  preach* 
er  of  tlte  Gospel,  as  Assistant  and  Successor  to  the 
Rev.  Dr  Paul  Fraser,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  In¬ 
verary. — His  Grace  has  at  the  same  time  appoint¬ 
ed  Mr  John  Macieod,  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  As¬ 
sistant  and  Successor  to  his  father,  the  Rev.  Nor¬ 
man  Macieod,  minister  of  MniA’em. 

£1. — The  United  Associate  Congregation  of 
Burgh-head  have  given  an  unanimous  otU  to  Mr 
David  Cannicha^  preacher. 

III.  MILITARY. 

Brevet  Capt  Lyster,  3  Royal  Vet  Bn.  Maj.  in 
the  Army  4  Jime  1814. 

- Kerr,  do.  do.  12  Aug.  1819. 

Forrest  I  C.  .Ser.  (Insp.  of  Mil. 
Stores)  Maj.  in  the  East  Indies  only 
11  July  IHii. 

LifeGds.  Comet  and  Sub.- Lieut  Millard,  Lieut 
by  piirch.  vice  Locke,  prom. 

27  Febu  1824 

Elnsign  Capel,  from  43  F.  Comet  and 
Sub.  Lieut  by  purdi.  da 

7  Dr.  Gds.  W.  Payne,  Comet  by  purch.  vice  Green¬ 

land,  8  Dr.  4  March 

8  Dr.  Cor.  Greenland,  from  7  Dr.  Gds.  Lieut 

by  purch.  vice  Westenra,  ret  25  Feb. 
Lkut  Glanville,  from  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Ad), 
and  Lieut  vice  Westenra,  res.  da 

10  Lieut  Col.  Wyndham,  from  h.  p.  19 

Dr.  Lieut-CoL  vice  Sir  G.  A.  Quen¬ 
tin,  exch.  rec.  diffi  between  full-pay 
of  Cav.  and  Inf.  only  18  March  1824. 

12  Bt  Maj.  Barton,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Erskine,  ret  19  Feb. 

Lieut  Re^,  Capt  by  purdt  do. 
Comet  Morris,  Lieut  by  purch.  da 

G.  Marryat,  Comet  by  purch.  da 

1  F.  Ens.  Graham,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

M'Beath,  ret  4  March 

J.  B.  Kerr,  Ens.  by  purdi.  da 

Lieut  Rafter,  from  h.  p.  84  F.  Lieut 
vice  M'Con^y,  48  F.  26  do. 

2  Ens.  Littlejohn,  Adj.  vice  Jones,  96  F. 

29  Jau. 

Ens.  Cooper,  from  h.  p.  78  F.  Ehis. 

15  March 

4  Ens.  Lonsdale,  Lieut  vice  Cotton,  dead 

4da 

H.  J.  IVarde.  Ens.  da 

Lieut  Lonsdale,  Adi.  vice  Gregg,  res. 

Adj.  only  11  da 

10  Ensi^  Adams,  Lieut  bv  purdi.  vice 

Lane,  ret  da 

G.  J.  Crasbie,  Ensign  by  purch.  da 

13  Lieut  Bain,  from  h.  p.  38  F.  Lieut 

,  ^  vice  CampbeU,  99  F.  25  da 

It  ^  Maj.  Gardiner,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  Maj. 

▼><»  Johnstone,  exch.  18  da 

1®  P.  Bernard,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  C«dqu- 

houn,  prom.  29  Jan. 

17  Ass.  Surg.  Martindale,  from  h.  p.  67  S'. 

Assist  Surg.  vice  Foote,  exch. 

.  .  18  March. 

15  Assist  Surg.  Lindsay,  from  36  F.  Surg. 

vice  Bums,  dead  4  da 

Lirat  Maepherson,  from  h.  p.  35  F. 
Lieut  vice  Lord  Wallacourt,  98  F; 

^  25  da 

”  — --  Ovens,  from  h.  p.  27  F.  Ueut 

viceDarroch.24F.  da 

— 7-  Warren,  from  h.  p.  30  F.  Lieut 
vice  Armstrong,  99  F.  da 

Su^.  W'eld,  from  h.  p.  67  F.  Surg.  vice 
Ounn,h.p.  18  da 


^  r¥v  %a__  •  .  ^ 


Scott,  97  F.  dV 

Li^t  Ridge,  from  47  F.  Lieut  vicV 
Beauclerk,  99  F.  •5  JJ 

Ens.  Douglas,  Lieut  by  purch.  vk*. 

Browne,  ret  ly  Pp,; 

G.  Browne,  Ena.  by  purch.  (l^^ 

Lieut  Tresidder,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  Lieut 
vice  Ramus,  98  F.  25  March 

Capt  Skinner,  from  h.  p.  16  F.  taut 
vice  Shaw,  ^  F.  ^ 

Lieut.  Beckham,  from  h.  p.  79  F.  Lieut 
vice  Plumbe,  98  F.  dt,. 

Ensign  Montgomerie,  Lieut,  vice  Shar 
dead  11  do! 

—  ■  Hadwin,  da  by  purch.  vicetn*. 

ford,  ret  18  do. 

E.  Brodhek,  Ensign  vice  Montgomerie, 

lido. 

Ho^  Assist  Scott  Assist  .^urg.  vice 
Lindsay,  prom.  do. 

Major  Kirkwood,  from  h.  p.  New  Bruts. 
wick  Fendbles,  Maj.  vice  t  hambei. 
lain,  canc.  do. 

M.  Lushington,  Ens.  by  purch.  vut 
Capel,  1  Life  Gds.  da 

Lieut.  Cooke,  Capt  vice  Rylance,  dead 
31  Dec.  1825. 

Ens.  Freer,  from  60  F.  Ens. 

19Feb.l8?l. 

Bt  CoL  Dunkin,  fromh.p.  .34  F.  Lieut 
CoL  vice  Hardingc,  99  F.  tl5  March 
Lieut  Kyffin,  from  h.  p.  22  F.  Lieut 
vice  Ridge,  27  F.  .  ^ 

Lieut  Campbell,  from  h.  p.  Lieut. 

26  Feb. 

Bt  Lieut  CoL  Cimitiere,  Lieut  foL 
25  March 

Bt  Mi^.  Bell.  Maj.  ^ 

Lieut  Cuthbertaon,  Capt  da 

.  —  ■'  Duke,  Capt 
Capt  Willats,  from  h.  it  Roy.  .5in^ 

Corps,  Capt  vice  Bell  ^ 

Ensign  Lerwis,  CApt 

- Robei^,  Capt 

- King,  Capt 

- Codd,  Capt  ^ 

Lieut.  Woodhouse,  from  n.  P* 

Capt 

-  Williamson,  from  89  F.  Capt 

da 

■  Mounsteven,  from  h.  p.  43^* 

.■  ^  Innes,  from  h. 

- Morphet,  from  87 

- Lillie,  from  h.  p.  23  F.  Cjpt 

- - M ‘Conchy,  from  1  ^ 

-  Atkinson,  from  h.  p.  <3 

_ _ Boultbec,  from  69  F.  Capt  tw 

Cuthbertaon  p«nt  vice 

Ensign  Andrews,  from  60  F.  Csp^  ^ 

■  Kellett  from  77  F. 

- -  Ward,  from  h.  P- 

- Fothergill,  from  h.  p.  12 

R.  MiL  CoU.  Ens.  vwc  ^ 

ri?si;;nW-s?odd 

cW  BarUey,  M5M  *>7 
iTieut  CoL  Hill*  ret  ^ 

Lieut.  Sewell,  Capt  vice 

bTh,!.  11,1.  by  pbj*  * 

Ensign  Little,  Lieut  by  purch.  ^ 
P.  Hill,  Ens.  by  purch. 


-i 
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Lirat.  Hawkins,  from  h.  p.  3  W.  I.  R.  98  F. 

Lieut  vice  Mitchell,  97  F.  25  March 

Capt.  Ivcwis,  from  h.  p.  58  F>  Cant 
vice  (’hainbers,  99  F.  cio. 

Ens.  Binstead,  from  h.  p.  26  F.  £ns. 
vice  Caldwell,  99  F.  do. 

Ensign  Nesbitt,  Ens.  vice  Andrews,  48 
F.  27  do. 

Capt  Knight  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 
Marshall,  exeh.  18  do. 

Bt  ('ol.  Vise.  Forbes,  from  h.  p.  Meu- 
ron’s  R.  Capt  vice  Hinde,  exoh. 

11  do 

Lieut  Campbell,  from  h.  p.  34  F.  Lieut 
vice  Mailleue,  99  F.  23  do. 

-■ —  Munro,  from  h.  p.  42  F.  Lieut 
vice  Halcott  87  F.  do. 

Capt  Crawley,  from  h.  p.  17  F.  Capt 
Pattison,  97  F.  do. 

Lieut  M'Queen,  from  h.  p.  60  F. 

Lieut  vice  Taiylor,  exch.  rec.  difT. 

18  do. 

— — *  N.  Wilson,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  C^t 
>ice  J.  Wilson,  98  F.  25  ao. 

Ensign  Castle,  late  of  Meuron’s  Reg. 

Ensign  vice  Kellett  48  F,  do. 

Seri.  Maj.  Stubbs,  Quart  Mast  vice 
HaU,  dead  8  Sept  1823. 

Capt.  Maberly,  from  h.  p.  100  F.  Capt 
L^Tich,  exen.  rec.  difT.  11  Mar.  1824. 

Lieut  Halcott,  from  67  F.  Lieut  vice 
Reade,  97  F.  25  do. 

- Heard,  from  h.  p.  71  F.  Lieut 

vice  Morphett  48  F.  26  do. 

—  - Keith,  from  h.  p.  23  F.  Lieut 

vice  Cary,  25  F.  25  do. 

—  —  Harding,  from  h.  p.  18  F.  Lieut 

vice  Williamson,  48  F.  26  do. 

- - Freestun,  from  h.  p.  5  F.  Lieut 

vice  Hamilton,  99  F.  do. 

Stirg.  Callow,  from  h.  p.  20  Dr.  Surg. 

19  Feb. 

Assist  Surg.  M*Andrew,  from  h.  p.  62 
F.  Assist.  Surg.  do. 

M.  Gen.  Sir  J.  Lyon,  K.C.B.  &  G.C.H. 

Colonel  23  March 

Lieut  CoL  Hamilton,  from  hvP.  Lieut 
Col.  do. 

Bt  Lieut  Col.  Austin,  from  h.  p.  Maj. 

do.  99 

Major  Bamford,  from  h.  p.  7  W.  1.  R. 

M^.  do. 

Bt.^lajor  Morris,  from  h.  p.  Newfound* 
land  Fenciblcs,  Capt  do. 

—  "  — ■  Haddock,  from  h.  p.  New- 
foundlaikl  Fenciblcs,  Quit  do. 

Capt  Darrah,  from  h.  p.  79  F.  Capt 

do. 

— —  Shaw,  from  31  F.  Capt.  do. 

- Peddie,  from  h.  p.  38  F.  Capt 

do. 

— — —  Smith,  from  h.  p;  Capt  do. 

— —  Innes,  from  h.  p.  2  Dr.  Capt  do. 

• - Pattison.  from  74  F.  Capt  do. 

Bt  Capt  Mit^eU,  from  54  F.  Lieut 

drx 

Lieut  Reynolds,  from  73  F.  Lieut  do. 

—  -  —  Caimon,  from  h.  p.  94  F.  Lieut 

do. 

CNeiU,  from  h.  p.  84  F.  Lieut 

do. 

— —  Kelson,  from  h.  p.  103  F.  Lieut 

do. 

—  ■  .Austin,  from  h.  p.  32  F.  Lieut 

do. 

- —  Soott,  from  25  F.  Lieut  do. 

- -Carmichael,  from  h.  p.  1  Line 

Oer.  Leg.  Lieut  do. 

—  - Courtney,  from  h.p.TSF.  Lieut 

dOb 

—  - Reade,  froiTi  87  F.  Lieut  ckv 

—  - I*rior,  from  h.  53  F.  (temporary 

rank)  Ensign  do. 

Enitgn  Leslie,  from  h.  p.  95  F.'Enslgn 

do. 

Harvest,  from  h.  p.  96  F.  Ens. 

do. 

— —  Vincent,  from  h.  p.  82  F.  Ena. 

do. 

•w  —  Burlton,  ftom  h.  p.  22  F. 

—  Cheory,  from  h.  p.  19  FrEodsm 


Serj.  Maj.  Cartray,  from  R.  Staff  Corps, 
Quart.  Mast  25  March 

Major  Ite  i.  Conrad,  Col.  do. 

Lieut  Col.  M.  Fane,  from  h.  p.  Lieut 
Col.  ,  do. 

Bt  Lieut  Col.  Dunn,  from  h.  p.  88  F. 

Major  '  dot 

Major  Bayly,  from  h.  p.  1  Garrisem  Bn. 

Maior  dot 

Bt  Major  Croasdaile,  from  h .  p.  97  F. 

Capt  do. 

Capt  Daniell,  from  h.  p.  73  F.  Capt 

do. 

- Neame,  from  h.  p.  8  F.  Capt  do. 

- Vaughan,  from  h.  p.  R.  African 

Corps,  Capt  do. 

— —  Baron,  from  h.  p.  34  F.  Capt  do. 
— —  Fox,  from  h.  p.  97  F.  Capt  do. 
- J.  Wilson,  from  77  F.  Cant  do. 

■  . M'lver,  from  h.  p.  78  F.  Capt 

dot 

Lieut  Stuart,  fn:>m  24  F.  Lieut  do. 

—  - Logan,  from  h.  p.  55  F.  Lieut. 

dot 

•— —  Douglas,  from  h.  p.  75  F.  Lieut 

do. 

— — —  Davidson,  from  h.  p.  89  F.  Lieut 

do. 

— - —  Drummond,  from  h.  p.  82  F. 
Lieut  dot 

—  Fielding,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

do. 

— —  Ramus,  from  30  F.  Lieut  do. 

-  Lord  Wallscourt,  from  18  F, 

Lieut.  do. 

— —  Macquarrie,  from  h.  p.  48  F. 

Lieut  do. 

— —  Plumbe,  from  31  F.  Lieut  do. 
Ensign  Dutton,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Ensira 

do. 

-■  ■  -  Roberts,  from  h.  p.  104  F.  Ens. 

do. 

■  - Whyte,  from  h.  p.  8  F.  Ens.  do* 

Granam,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  Ens. 

do* 

—  ■— » NicoUs,  from  h.  p.  72  F.  Elns. 

do. 

—  - Gregory,  from  h.  p.  71  F.  Ens. 

do. 

Major  Gen.  G.  J.  Hall,  Colonel  do. 
Lieut  Col.  Hardingc,  from  44  F.  Lieut 
CoL  do. 

Bt  Lieut  Col.  Halvaird,  from  h.  p. 

Rifle  Brig.  Major  do. 

Major  Patriekson,  from  h.  p.  67  F.  do. 

do. 

Dt  Major  Johnstone,  from  h.  p.  Capt 

do. 

C'apt  CrtHikc,  from  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Rn. 


~  Jackson,  from  h.  p.  43  F.  Capt 

dot 

'  I  Mac|iherion,  from  h.  p.  11  F. 
('apt  do. 

— -  ('ooper,  from  b.  p-  3  ('ryloa  It 
('apt.  do. 

- Colthunt,  from  h.  p.  ('ant  dot 

Shevvinton,  from  h.  n.  (  apt  do. 
— —  ('tianiben,  from  57  r.  CinW.  dot 
Lieut  llurke,  from  h.  p.  44  F.  A^j.  and 
Lieut  do. 

— ~  -  Rickards,  from  S  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut* 

do* 

—  I  —  Hamilton,  from  93  F.  IJeut  dtu 

■  -  (iaynor,  from  h.  p.  Yutk  Cliaas. 

lieut.  do. 

- Mailleue,  frtim  UJ  F.  Lieut  du. 

- A.  CaroiibrU.  from  IS  f,  lieut. 

—  —  (PI.eary,  fromh.  p.91  F.  lieut 

■  ■■  Warton,  IVoro  h.  |x  V«Hi  iham 

Ucut  dsx 

- Mackaswie.  rmn  S  Vat  Bn. 

lieut  dia 

—  —  ■  Arreslrimg.  fVum  ID  F.  likit  da* 

■  ■  —  Baauderk.  from  27  F*  iMmtL  d» 
Ensign  l^at  frosn  t  Vet  Bn.  FW.  d^ 

—  —  i*s»kon,  tnm  It  p*  fP  F.  bn 

■ — —  CaMweB.  ftms  m  F.  Bmt  du 
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99  F. 


liegister.^Appointments,  Promotions,  S^e,  [[April 

~SS£T^Tf?  <^>1^ 

^  -iO,  Cpt 

Lieut  &  from  ^  F.  with  Capt  Potu, 

Con^  Battier,  from  10  Dr.  rec.  difl:  with  Ensun 
Macdonell,  h.  p.  35  F.  ^ 

- - Ensign  CunjTig. 


Comet  Phibbs.  from  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Ens*. 

t!.)  March 

Ens.  Lord  ElplunstoDe,  from  h.  p. 

F.  Ens.  do. 

A.  Forbes,  kite  Colour  Serj.  in  1st  Bii. 
R.  Art  Quart  Mast.  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  Capt  Holden,  from  h.  p.  10  F.  Pay- 
mast  vice  Mackenaie.  h.  p.  ir6  Fen. 
1 W.  I.  R.  Lieut  CoL  Brown,  from  h.  p.  6  VV.I.R. 

Lieut  Col.  vice  Cassidy.  Cape  C.  do. 
F.  De  Daubrawa.  Ens.  vice  Mills,  dead 

S9  Jan. 

S  Cwt  Welman,  from  h.  p.  3  Gar.  Bn. 

(^t  vice  WiLvNi,  77  F.  25  Mar^ 
Cape  C.  Lieut  Col.  Cassidy,  from  1  W.  I.  R. 

Lieut  Col.  vice  Ross,  h.  p.  6  W.  I.  R. 

26  Feb. 

Asnst  Surg.  Turnbull,  from  h.  p.  Afri¬ 
can  CoT]^  Assist  Surg.  vice  Clarke, 
prom.  do. 

CapeC(Nr.\0apt  Batty,  from  h.  p.  27  F.  Capt. 
Infantry,  f  vice  Monc^ton,  24  F.  18  March 
Royal  At.  \  Lieut  Swanzy,  (temp,  rank)  Lieut 
CoL  C  I  with  perm,  rank  16  Feb. 

Lieut  Jackam,  do.  do.  17  do. 

■  ■  ■  ■  Mollan,  do.  do.  18  do. 

- ' '  ■  ■  Mends,  do.  do.  19  do. 

1  Vet  Bn.  Capt  Ramsay,  from  h.  p.  4  F.  Capt 

vice  de  Barndber,  95  F.  25  March 
Lieut  Butler,  from  h.  p.  97  F.  Lieut 
vice  Fielding,  98  F.  do. 

Ensign  Phibbs,  from  h.  p.  100  F.  Ens. 

vice  Bickerton,  94  F.  do. 

—  ■  -  M*Kay,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  Eas. 

vice  Dutton.  98  F.  do. 

-■  -  Ritchie,  from  h.  p.  67  F.  Ens. 

\ioe  Sired,  ret.  list  do. 

2  —  Elliott,  from  h.  p.  72  F.  Ens. 

vice  Last  99  F.  do. 

3  Capt  Vandeleur,  from  h.  p.  84  F.  Capt 

vice  Turner,  ret  list.  17  Jan. 

Lieut  M'Causlsnd,  from  h.  p.  60  F. 

Lieut  vice  M'Caul,  ret  list  25  Mardi 
— —  Sweeney,  from  h.  p.  55  F.  Lieut 
vice  Mackenzie,  99  F.  do. 

■  '  —  Dewson,  from  h.  p.  5  F.  Lieut 

vice  Rickards,  99  F.  do. 

Hospital  Staff. 

Assist  Suig.  HiU,  Surg.  vice  Burmester,  dead 

19  Feb.  1824. 

-  ■  ■  -  Williamson,  Apothecary,  vice  Bur- 
rowes,  dead  do. 

- - - Fogarty,  from  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Assist 

Surg.  4  March 

Palmer, from h.  p. 30F.  Assist  Surg. 
vice  Macabe,  res.  ^  10  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Warren, ‘Assist  Surg.  19  Feb. 
—  I  l*erkins,  do.  do. 

J.  M.  Drysdale,  Hosiv  Assist  do. 

O,  Tower,  do.  da 

The  undermentioned  Officers  of  the  Hospital  Staff 
Of  Ireland,  to  be  Commissioned  for  General  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Defv  Inspector  Comins. 

Staiff  Suig.  Stringer. 

—  Purdon. 

-  Ormsby. 

Apothecary  ^Brien . 

Dep.  Pun'.  Power. 

Ordnance  Department — Royal  Artillery, 
Ist  Lieut  Stokes,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut  vice  Dal- 
aeU,  h.  p.  17  Jan  1824. 

Rojfal  Engineers. 

1st  Lieut  Heath,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut 

2  March  1824. 

Exchanges, 

8t  Lieut  CoL  Stretton,  from  40  F.  with  Major 
Chamberlain,  h.  n.  84  F. 

- — - Berkeley,  from  2  W.  L  R.  with 

Joly,  b.  p.  6  W.  I.  R. 

■mor  Leake,  from  63  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Major 
ArbuthnoC,  h.jp.  Unatt 

^***Dt”*^  from  4  Dr.  with  Cj^  Burrowas,  8 

- -  Maitland,  from  Gren.  Gds.  rec.  dilT.  with 

Calvert  h.  p,  52  F. 

— — ~  J.  O.  CoweU,  from  I  F.  with  Capt  Harvey, 
h.  56  P. 

“  ^^wford,  from  41  F.  with  Capt  VaaspaU, 
8o  F. 


Ensign  Dal^,^froo»  3  Vet  Bn.  with  Ens.  Raynes, 

Inspect  Calvert,  from  h.  p.  with  Inspect.  Neale 
Surg.  Bolton,  from  6  Dr.  with  Surg.  Allan,  h.  u. 

7  W.  L  R.  .  ^ 

Assist  Surg.  Goodiscin,  from  75  F.  with  AssiiL 
Suig.  Barry,  h.  p.  25  Dr. 

Resignations  and  Retirements, 
Lieut  Col.  Hill,  49  F. 

Major  Erskine,  12  Dr. 

Lieut  Westenra,  8  Dr. 

- —  M'Beath,  1  F. 

—  ■  Browne,  29  F. 

Assist  Sutg.  Macabee,  Medical  Stafi. 

Appointments  cancelled. 

Lieut  CoL  Cassidy,  Cape  Corps. 

— - - Brown,  I  W.  I.  R. 

Major  Creagh,  40  P. 

■  ■■■  ■  Chamberlain,  86  F. 

Reinstated, 

Lieut  Lane,  10  P. 

Medical  Department, 

Hosp.  Assist  Brydon,  Assist.  Surg.  to  the  Forew, 
vice  Johnson,  dead  18  March  ISri- 

A.  Essem,  Hasp.  Assist  vice  Brydon  (kk 

J.  Hcnnen,  M.D.  do.  vice  James,  dead  <la- 

Deaths. . 

Gen.  V  andttart 

Lieut  Gen.  Elwes,  Stoke  College,  near  Clare 

29  Feb.  1854. 

Mai.  Gen.  Dacres,  Edinburgh  5’  ^ 

CoL  Molle,  46  F.  Belgaum,  Madras  9.Sept  HS3. 
Capt  Sidaway,  h.  p.  Wagg.  Train  11  Jan.  1824. 
— —  Majenaie,  h.  p.  6F.  <  FA 

-  I  Bury,  h.  p.  104  F.  28  Nov.  18^ 

Lieut  M'Beath,  1  F.  Clonmel  24  Feb.  18.4- 

- Nixon,  44  F.  on  the  River  Ganges  at 

0)iyf  13  Sept.  1823. 

- Holt  54  F.  Neelgherry  HUB,  Madnu 

9  .4Ug. 

- Clarke,  92  F.  Jamaica  Jan.  182L 

- Sandham,  Royal  Engineer*, 

- Watson,  h.  p.  20  F.  1 

- Matthews,  h.  p.  23  F.  Paymsst  of 

eth  Militia,  Dolgdly  5®  * 

- CarrolTn.  p.  w  F.  DuWin 

- - Campbell,  h.  p.  73  F.  ^ 

_ Crohiin,  h.  p.  84  F.  Lambeth  Road  28 1  A. 

- Gilwon,  h.  p.  Rifle^Brig.  ^^53. 

_ .miaw,  34  F.  Portsmouth  7  March  1854. 

Ensign  Gilbert  F.  Dinapore,  jgr;. 

- Foote,  of  tote  i  Vet  Bo. 

QuMt.  MMt  HeU,  83 F.  Cey^  , 

Z - Norman,  h. 

- suoirt,  h.  p. 

Cav*  V  f  a  Tw  ' 

Vet  Surg.  Feron,  h.  p.  15  Dr. 

Commissariat  Department, 

Assist  Com.  Gen.  Bruce,  Sierra  Leow  ^ 

Dep.  do.  Lawrie,  Cape  Coast  Castle  ** 

Medical  DepartmenU 
Ct  D.  M'Nlel.  JW  * 


Dep.  Inspect 


S(men,  h.  p.  Lisbon 


Assist  Inspect  WIIsot,  ^P*  - 
Surg.  Fai^,  00  F.  Kingston,  Canada^  ^ 

a  l^b.  1854* 

- - Morse,  h.  p.  Madeira  Msrch 

—  ■  Hall,  h.  p.  Chdiea  _ _ iijiduul 

Assist  Surg.  Ijinidl*  Ordnance  Medical  ^ 

iRCoC  3 

Hoip.  Assist  James,  St  Lucie 


lieghter»-^Markets. 

CORN  MARKETS. 

EdinhurgJu 


Pease. 


Quar. 

Loaf. 


1821 


Oats. 


Peck. 


Glasgow, 


London, 


Fd&Pol  Potat 


Liverpool, 


Fine.  2d. 


8.  8. 
42  44 
40  42 
40  42 
40  42 
40  42 


England  Wales, 


s. 

d. 
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8.d.8.d. 

8.d. 

7a 
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33 

3 
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33 
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33 

1 
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32 
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mm 
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SES 


Oats,  264  lbs. 


Irish.  British. 


S*  d*  S»  (I* 
210  276 
210  290 
21  0  29  0 
210  290 
210  290 


I  g.  8.  s.  s.d. 

!M4r.  18  —  —  —  — 

i  w; - -  - 

j.ipril  1  j  —  —  —  — 


Haddington, 


Wheat. 


Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av. 

pr. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

T 

634 

25 

0 

37 

0 

32 

4 

471 

25 

0 

57 

0 

30 

9 
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24 

0 

37 

0 

51 

8 
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24 

0 

37 

0 

31 

7 
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1  240 

37 

0 

52 
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Barley. 

Oats. 

s.d.  8.  d. 

fsa 

HBl 

• 

2  ?  2  S 

$  1 

s 

U  r 

bL  III 

1 

^  1  j?  1 

a  1 

J 

E 

8. 

8.  d. 

s.d. 

8.  d.' 

20 

240 
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25  6! 

19 
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24  0 

19 
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24  0' 

18 

220 
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2301 

17 

210 
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Dalkeith, 


Oatmeal. 


Per  Boll.  Pr.Peck 
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Register, — JMcteorological  Table, 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Observatory,  Caltonhill. 


[April 


N.B^The  Observations  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  after¬ 
noon — The  second  Obser\'ation,  in  the  artemoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Reciiter 


Thermometer. 


Then  Baro.  ’  Wind. 

,  f  M.S;8J  29.44K  M.38\  I  j 
.448  A.  35/ 

«/  M.23J  .425  M.521 

*1a.2G  .101  a.  31 /N. 

-/  M.21  28.676  M.341 
A.  31  .999IA.32/ 

4/  M.23i  29.4:50  M.32-4 
A.30  ,449' A. .>3/ 

5/  M.31  ’898  M.371„^ 

A.37  .296  a.  39 /SW. 

g?  M.30  .198M.41\ 

A.  41  28.045  A.  4<  j  NW. 
M.36  .126M.47> 

A,40  29.104  A.  42/ 

M.29  28.490  M.58> 

A.32  .541 1 a.  38/  Col®- 

of  M.26  23.15.5!M.40'» 
^\A.35  .5081a.  38  / 

,n/;M.26  .511!M.38\_. 

V  A.  34  .717' A.  39  / 

11 /'M.^  .184;M.^4 

^*\,A..^9  .164  A.38/;C®'®' 

12  /  i  28.968  M.40  "1  ; 

*^\  ,A.36  .894 -A.  37 /.l^''* 

i-fiM.25  ».311  M.37\ 
^'^XU.32  .635  A.  58 

1*  f  M.28  .598,M-39  "I 

^^\A.35  .385'A.39/ 

15^  MJ>3  .085  M.40  pKia 
i  A.  59  .377  A.  42  /  C®*®- 

IgC  M.40  .482,M.47>  cw 

^‘’\A.49  .760  A.  45/ 


me  oiiernoon,  in  uie  nrsi  column,  is  taken  by  the  Regiitcr 
Weather,  j  1824.  Then  Baro.  ^i^J^-lWind.!  Wath^ 


jMom.sh.hail  ^ 
fair  rest  day.  ' 
Day  frost,  I 
night  shs.  hi.’ 
Frost,  hail, 
and  snow. 
Mom.  frost, 
aftem.  fresh, 

Fair,butcoldi 

Shs.  hail  and, 
rain.  j 

Mon  shs.hail 
aftern.  rain. 
Hail,  snow 
and  sleet. 

Mor.  8n.,hail 
day  fair.  I 

Frost  mom.  j 
sumh-,  cold. 
Fir^t  mom.  ' 
sh.  rain,  hi.  | 
Foremh.  hail 
aftern.  snow.i 
Keen  frost  i 
fiir  day.  ! 

Frost  morn.,; 
day  fair,  cold 
Foien.  hail,j 
cold,  fair  aft' 
Mom.  fair, 
mild  aftem. 


19  f  iM.36 

on  f  I  M.06 

*'’l'A.49 
oi  f  ,M..>8 
'HlA.  44 
00/  M.29 
"'X1A.55 

25/  IM.35 
1  A.  40 

oaf  .M.33 

A.37 

97/'M.32 

^\IA.37 

^{iA.’57 


ai.848!M.17\  vv 
.776  A.  48  / 
.855  M.49\ 
.996  A.  49/ 


.996  A.  49/ 

.996  M.iq\ 

.850;  A.  49/ 

.750  M.50\ 

.750  A.  49/ 
.553iM.48'k  CIS- 
.416A.5lP'^- 

.u80|M.4ol  c\itr 
.5.50  A.  44/  SW. 
.815  M.44\ 

.9611  A.  43/  CWe. 
.998|M.4n  p 
.'ftl9jA.41  i  ^ 
•997jM.42>  p 
.997iA.  43  / 
.950|M.42> 

.805|M.411  jg-p 
.8a>iA.40/ 

.817!  M.40  >  »r 
.709  A.  40/  '''* 

*.6211M  41\  PV.I0 
.5041  A.  44)  Cble. 

.4(H  M.451  V 
.464  A.  58  ) 

..5()4  M.38\ 

.504  A.37/ 


I  Fair  &  mild, 
Irather  dulL 
iForen.  dull, 
h.  rain  after. 
Fmr,  mild, 
with  sunsh. 
Foren.  fair, 
dull  aftern. 

I  Mom.  mill, 
iday  fair. 

1  Frost  mom. 
|h.  sleet  aft.  ! 
.Frost  mom.  I 
•d  ay  cold,  j 
I  Ram  mom. ' 
fair  day.  | 
(Fair, but  dull! 
'and  cold,  j 
.Fore,  suash., 
laftem.cold. , 
Fair,  sunsh., 
'night  snow. 
IFair,  sunsh.,, 
I  but  cold.  I 

I  Fore,  sunsh. ; 
jaftera  cold.  1 
Morn  .snow,] 
aftem. hail.  | 
Moni.  frost  1 
day  fair,  cold; 


Average  of  rain  1.061. 


'  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  temperature  continues  low  for  the  season.  The  Mercury  in  the  thermome¬ 
ter  often  falls  below  the  freezing  point,  and  seldom  reaches  50°  at  noon,  with  clear 
sunshine.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  two  last  weeks  in  March  was  42” ;  of 
what  is  past  in  the  present  month,  only  41®.  (The  highland  hills  are  still  partially  co¬ 
vered  with  snow,  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  passing  show'ers  of  hail,  there  has 
been  no  fall  of  rain  since  our  last.  Vegetation,  under  so  low  a  temperature,  has 
made  no  visible  progress  since  our  last ;  and  though,  about  the  end  of  Fcbmary,  it 
was  much  farther  advanced  than  usual,  yet,  at  this  period,  such  trees  as  usually  ex¬ 
pand  their  foliage  about  the  5th  of  April  have  still  a  naked,  leafless  appearance.  In 
the  flelds,  the  progress  of  vegetation  has  been  equally  slow,  and  young  wheat,  on 
shallow  soils,  has  a  yellow  and  unfavourable  appearance.  The  operations  of  se^- 
time  have,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  state  of  the  soil,  been  conducted  with  celerity. 
In  the  lower  districts,  sowing  of  beans  was  over  by  the  20th  March,  and  of  oats  by 
the  end  of  that  month.  On  higher  grounds,  the  oat-seed  has  not  been  all  as  yet  got 
in.  The  frequent  frosts  pulverized  the  surface  of  stubborn  soils,  and  a  fine  mould 
has  been  easily  obtained.  Some  barley  has  been  already  sown,  and  the  ground  is  in 
preparation  for  potatoes.  The  corn-markets  have  been  dull  since  our  last,  but  0 
late  they  begin  to  revive.  Sheep  and  cattle  bring  higher  prices  than  last  year.  Gr^ 
parks  let  for  the  season  have  gained  little  or  no  advance  in  rent  over  last  year.  Po* 
tatoes  begin  to  get  scarce  ;  many  were  pitted  in  an  improper  state  at  the  end  of  t  c 
season,  and  are  either  sprouted  or  rotten.  The  general  wages  for  day-labourers  is 
from  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  Sd.  per  day  of  ten  hours.  Price  pf  oaUmeal  from  Is.  4d»  t®  I** 
per  peck. 

Perthshire,  I5th  April  182Ij, 
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1S2I.]  R<‘ffisitT.-^Cours€  of  Exchange,  S;c.^^Bankrupts. 

r...rtpnfFxcJianffC,  London,  April  13 - Amsterdam,  12  :  1.  Ditto  at  sight, 

11^  IS  Rotterdam,  12  :  2.  Antwerp,  12  :  5.  Hamburgh,  37  :  6.  Altona,37:7. 
V  •  k  Havs  siffht,  25  ;  60.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  80.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  156. 
M^arid  36i.  Cadiz,  351.  Gibraltar,  30^.  Leghorn,  46^.  Genoa,  434-  Naples,  384- 
Lisbon  *503;  Oporto,  51.  Rio  Janeiro,  49.  Dublin,  94  ^  cent.  Cork,  94  F  cent. 


Prices  of  Bullion,  ^  oz _ Portugal  Gold  in  bars,  £.0..0n0.-.Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 

A3nl7.i6.— New  Doubloons,  £.3i.l4i.0 — New  Dollars,  i:.0ii4i.94.— SUver  in  bars, 
Standard,  £.0ii4iill|. 

Premiums  of  Insurance — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  l5s.  a  9s.~Cork  or  Dublin,  15s.  a 
Os.— Belfast.  15s.  a  9s.— Hambro’,  10s.  6d.  a  15s— Madeira,  20s.— Jamaica,  30s. 
a  35s.— Greenland,  out  and  home,  6  gs.  o  8  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  March  17,  to  April  14,  1824. 


March  17. 

March  24. 

March  3L 

April  7.  1 

April  14. 

Bank  Stock . 

1  —  j 

i 

244| 

2454 

3  V'  cent  reduced . 

_  i 

'  -  i 

— 

94| 

954 

SI?"  cent  consols . 

934 

m  1 

94i 

951 

96| 

V'  cent  do . 

— 

—  j 

1  j 

lOlJ 

1021 

4  ^  cent  do . 

— 

—  ' 

1  j 

1  — 

— 

Ditto  New  do . * 

106| 

106| 

1071 

j  1074 

1084 

India  Stock . 

— 

— 

— 

■  — 

j  — 

- Ronds . . . 

78 

81 

82 

i 

!  80 

Exchequer  bills,  (jG.  1000) . 

49 

51 

57 

47 

46 

Consols  for  account . 

93| 

944 

OH 

1  954 

96| 

French  5  cents . 

100  fr.— . 

100  f.  50c. 

103  fr.  — 

UOO  fr.  — 

|l03fr.  — 

ALniABETiCAL  LisT  of  Ekolish  BANKRUPTS,  announced  between  the  20th 
of  February  and  the  20th  of  March  1824 :  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Abrahams,  J.  Harrow-alley,  Petticoat-lane,  fur¬ 
rier. 

Aspinall,  T.  Hipperholme,  Yorkshire,  store-mer¬ 
chant. 

Barrow,  J.  Allensraore,  Herefordshire,  farmer. 
Boswell,  T.  Surrey-street,  Strand,  tailor. 

Lrettell,  T.  Summer-hill,  Stafibrdshire,  scrivener. 
( hjulwick.  J.  Holbom-hill,  w’atchmaker. 

Clarke,  >\.  Manchester,  victualler. 

(olbert,  W.  K.  Maidstone,  brewer, 
t  ompton,  P.  A.  Beckenham,  Kent,  farmer, 
toopir,  il.  Commercial-place,  City-road,  carpen- 


Come,  C.  Wellingborough,  dealer  in  lace. 
r(Kstield,  E.  M.  Liverpool,  timber-merchant. 

•  anem,  W.  Heading,  coach -master, 
baubney,  T.  Portsea,  grocer, 
uavies,  L.  and  J.  T.  Dorlin,  Liverpool,  timber- 
merchants. 

)orrington,  W.  Comhill,  broker, 
oouglas,  D.and  M.  Judd-street,  Brunswick-cquare, 
linen-drapers. 

rir  ^iampton,  Middlesex,  linen-draper. 

[;  bs,  W.  Livcmool,  draper. 

Ilford,  linen-dr:q)er. 
t'ani.G.  Hastings,  jeweller. 

t.  and  J.  D.  Brodribb,  BrisUd,  tallow-chand- 

iCTS* 

Horsham,  Sussex,  druggist. 
f.ilbbrand,  W.  Bolton-le-Moors,  pluml^. 

7.  J.  Oakden,  R.  Lomas,  J.  Dethick,  and 
Proi'  Derby,  flax-dressers. 

Hants,  miUer. 

“tbuW,  Somersets}^,  shopkeeper. 
Albany  diunbers,horse-dealCT. 

^  Lincolnshire, 

Gloucester,  horse-dealer. 

Bwk-lane,  Whitechapel,  tca^ealer. 
Ho^lm^i^’  1®*  Leicester,  hosier. 

merchant. 

and  T,  Hood,  Lodden,  Nor- 

•out,  merchanti. 


Hulton,  W.  sen.  Bolton,  money-scrivener. 
Humphreys,  W.  Nunney,  Somersetshire,  iim- 
holder. 

Jackson,  A.  Hillgrove-street,  Gloucestershire,  ba¬ 
ker. 

Jay,  J.  Rt»ent-6treet,  linen-draper. 

Jeftreys,  W.  Quadrant-street,  pmnter. 

Johnson,  T.  Heanor,  Derbyshire,  victualler. 

Keele,  J.  Waterloo-road,  Surrey,  stationer.  • 
Levy,  H.  (otherwise  Levett)  and  L.  Levy,  Basing- 
lane,  warehouseman. 

Lockington,  C.  Commercial-place,  City-road,  oil* 
man. 

M*Adam,  W.  Leicester,  dealer. 

M*Kenzie,  P.  and  W.  Sheffield,  upholsterers. 
Mallyon,  J.  Goodhurst,  Kent,  victualler. 

Matson,  W.  and  C.  Water-lane,  wine-merchants. 
Messenger,  C.  Oxford,  cabinet-maker. 

Mihie,  J.  Liverpool,  plumber. 

Moon,  F.  Mirfield,  Yorkshire,  woollen-merchant. 
Morgan,  J.  J.  York-street,  Commercial-road,  car¬ 
penter. 

Murray,  J.  Manchester,  ioiner. 

Needham,  E.  Macclesfield,  ironmonger. 

Newman,  W.  Mincing-lane,  merchant. 

Nunn,  R,  and  T.  Fisher,  Grub-street,  tiraber-mer- 
chmits. 

Oakley,  T.  Poolei  coal-merchant 
Peterkin,  T.  Gill-street,  Limehouse,  baker. 
Pickworth,  H.  Cursitor-street,  coal-merchant 
Pool,  W.  Honduras-wharf,  Southwark,  ooai-mer- 
chant 

Preen,  J.  Worcester,  silk-raercer. 

Price,  S.  Trowbridge,  grocer. 

Pritchard,  R.  Regent-circus,  Oxford-street,  drew- 
ing-case  manufacturer. 

Riley,  W.Birdiwood,  Derbyshire,  coal-merdiant 
RookW,  F.  Mandiester,  aM  J.  Watt,  Preston, 
cotton-manufacturers. 

Skidmore,  J.  Sheffield,  scissor-manufacturer. 
Smith,  T.  Pickhurst-green,  Kent,  cattle-dealer. 
Southworth,  W.  Sharpies.  Lancashire,  whister- 
Stewart,  W.  Mitre-court,  Cheapside,  merdiant 


\ 


fts, — Obituary, 

Webb.  R.  F.  Wapping^troet,  grocer. 
Weetman,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant. 

West,  H.  Worthing,  linen-ilrapor. 

Southwark,  builOer 

Wolff,  A.  M.  Kings  Amw  yanl,  merduuit 
\  eoi^,  B.  and  T.  Cooke,  Froine  Selwood 
thiers.  • 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
March  1824 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

SEQUESTRATIONS.  Williamson,  James,  merchant  in  Leith. 

Aitken,  William,  grazier  and  cattle-dealer  at  Har-  ^ 

tington,  Lanarkshire  DIVIDENDS. 

Fyfe,  Alexander,  coppersmith,  plumber,  Ac.  in  Brown,  William,  grain-dealer,  Broomage  Main« 

near  Falkirk ;  by  J.  Russell,  writer  in  Falkirk 
Hunt,  Wm.  Alex,  merchant  in  Dunfermline  Drysdale,  Stodart,  late  mail-coach  c«itrart/.r  „ 

Hutton,  William,  &  Co.  merchants  in  Glasgow  Edinburgh ;  by  J.  A.  Campbell,  W  S 

Jamieson,  Alexander,  baker  and  grain-dealer,  Gibson,  John,  residing  at  Halbeath  ;*  bv  John 
Wallac^wn,  Ayr  Stuart,  accountant  in  F.dinburgh 

Johnstone,  William,  drawr  m  Biggar  Lamb,  Kerr,  &  Co.  Glasgow ;  by  the  trustee  there 

Johnstone,  Joseph,  cattle-dealer  at  Muirhouse-  Lindsay,  David,  &  Co.  late  general  agents  in  Edin 
head,  j^sh  of  Applegarth  burgh ;  by  John  Macdonald,  ironmonger  there 

Law,  David,  innkeeper,  &c.  at  Kinross  Green  M'Ewan,  James,  ropemaker  in  Perth ;  by  Law. 

Ixx'hmaben,  the  Bur^  of  rence  Robertson,  junior,  accountant  there 

Macrae,  Daniel,  merdiant  in  Naim  Stephen,  John,  junior,  upholsterer,  Ac.  in  Dun- 

Milngavie  Printfield  Company,  the  dee ;  by  WilUam  Kirkland  there 

Reid,  Ric^nl,  writer,  merchant,  and  ship-owner  Stewart,  John,  junior,  grocer  in  Inverness;  by 
in  Irvine  Alexander  Shepherd,  solicitor  there 

Robertson,  George,  horse-dealer  in  Edinburgh  Swan,  John,  tanner  in  Edinburgh ;  by  John  Lear 
W  hite  &  Co.  brewers  in  Perth  month,  merchant  there. 


(@httuars. 

THE  LATE  ANDREW  FYFE,  ESQ, 


The  death  of  Mr  Fyfe,  announced  this  mcHith, 
will  be  felt  as  a  matter  of  sincere  regret,  not  only 
by  his  more  immediate  relatives  and  friends,  by 
whom  he  was  deservedly  cstecmeil  and  beloveii, 
but  also  by  the  medical  profession,  and  the  public 
at  huge,  to  whom  his  merits  as  an  Anatomist,  an 
attentive  and  useful  practitioner,  and  on  amiable 
man,  were  well  known  .md  appreciated. 

Mr  Fyfe  brought  himself  early  into  notice  by  an 
assiduous  attention  to  anatomic^  pursuits,  which 
soon  exhibited  the  proficiency  he  had  acquired  in 
that  important  depar^ent  of  medical  science. — 
The  discriminating  mind  of  the  late  Dr  Monro, — 
a  man  whose  name  sheds  lustre  on  the  Anatomical 
Sdiool  of  Edinburgh,  and  whose  fame  will  long 
pen’ade  the  Universitios  of  Europe, — ^let  medicine 
and  science  attain  whatever  higher  order  it  may,— • 
soon  led  him  to  appreciate  the  talents  of  Mr  Fj^e, 
and  with  fostering  care  and  encouragement,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  the  office  of  his  Assistimt, — a  dtua- 
tion  so  congenial  to  his  habits,  embracing  so  ample 
a  routine  of  his  favourite  pursuits,  that  Mr  Fyfe 
felt  no  after-stirrings  of  ambition  towards  any 
prospect  of  change  or  advancement,  but  continued 
to  hold  that  situation  under  the  illustrious  Profes¬ 
sor  and  his  son,  for  a  period  of  no  less  than  forty- 
five  years.  Thus,  while  the  fame  of  the  Fklinburgh 
Anatomical  f^ool,  with  that  of  its  able  Professor, 
was  widely  difiused,  the  fame  of  his  Assistant  went 
along  with  it,  in  the  warm  sentiments  of  personal 
affection,  esteem,  and  respect,  conveyed  oy  each 
successive  group  of  retiring  pupils,  now  clothed 
in  Academic  medical  honours,  to  all  Quarters  of 
the  Globe. 

Mr  Fyfe  no  less  conspicuous  for  an  innate 
modesty  which  characterised  his  deportment,  than 
for  that  emincim  of  his  professional  talent  as  a  de¬ 
monstrator.  His  useful  Compendium  of  Anatomy, 
together  with  his  volumes  oii  Anatomical  Plates, 
be^n  at  the  desire  of  his  patron,  and  by  him  used 
as  the  text-book  for  his  dass.  hia  been  the  closet- 


companion  and  assistant  to  thousands,  who,  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  its  imixirtant  and  useful  trea¬ 
sures,  have  inwardly  blessed  the  prednus  manual. 
Mr  Fyfe  began  the  laborious  undertaking  of  his 
three  volumes  of  Anatomical  Plates’ under  peculiar¬ 
ly  discouraging  circumstances,  and  which,  at  that 
time,  necessita^  him,  in  the  want  of  other  means, 
to  execute  the  whole  of  the  engravings  himself, 
for  which  purpose  he  had  first  to  aualify  himself 
as  an  artist  This  his  indefatigable  labours  accom¬ 
plished,  and  soon  enabled  him  to  send  for^,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  the  medical  profession,  that 
splendid  work,  in  all  its  departments,  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  one  man.  Of  this  work,  with  that  of  his 
Compendium  of  Anatomy,  Mr  Fyfe  might  well 
have  said,  in  the  words  oi  Horace, 

Exegi  monumentum  acre  perennius,  Ac. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  while  it  tetanw  the 
readiness  of  Mr  Fyfe’s  professional  talrat,  th«  he 
attended  only  one  course  of  Anatoinical  le^rei 
before  commencing  lecturer  and  demonsmtor 
himself.  We  dose  this  toef  sketch  due  to  h« 
memory  by  stating,  that  during  a 
life,  Mr  F.  enjoyeS  an  unintemipt^  state  of 
health  until  within  a  very  fewmonthsof  ^deate, 
and  even  then  his  friends  were  not  prepared  w  w- 
tidpate  so  early  a  fatal  result  HU  ’ 

posited  iu  a  piece  of  ground  purdia^  so^ 
ago,  in  the  Calton  New 
cemetery  elected  thm,  and  where  also  lit^  nis  8», 


Reffisfer.-^Birihs. — Marriages* 


births,  marriages,  deaths. 


BIRTHS. 

S^pt.  27.  On  board  the  Minerva  East-In- 
.liamanVlhe  Ladv  of  Major  John  t;raigie,  a  son. 

“  Sv.  29.  At  Tabree*.  in  Persia,  the  wife  of  John 
m.VpiIL  Ksd.  M.D.  a  daughter. 

18it.  25.  At  Kelly,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon. 

^  IrA^Alb^^, -Surrey,  the  Lady  of  Colonel  Sir 

'^^SfAuiwrdMU.^the  Lady  of  Dr  Maepherson, 
offciig’s  (’ollege,  a  son.  ^  ^  . 

?i.  At  Polben,  county  of  Denbigh,  the  Lady 
I  harlottc  Murray  MacOregor,  a  daughter. 

March  1.  In  Charlotte  Sq^re,  Edinburgh,  the 

Duchess  de  Coigny,  a  daughter.  ^  ^ 

_  In  Dunda-s-Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
William  Currie,  Esq.  of  Linthill,  a  son. 

3.  At  Frskine,  Lady  Blantyre,  a  son. 

4.  At  Kilinardinny,  the  Lady  of  William  Rose 
Robinson,  Esq.  Sheriffdeimte  of  Lanarkshire,  a 
son* 

5.  At  Great  King-Street,  Edinburgh,  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hoiie  Vere,  a  son. 

6.  At  Springfield,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  James 
Cheync,  a  (uuignter. 

8.  Mrs  Dundks  of  Amiston,  a  daughter. 

—  At  in,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Menzies,  a  son. 

9.  At  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Wunllaw,  a  son. 

10.  At  Seaton  House,  Lady  James  Hay,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

—  At  Perth,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Jas.  Stewart, 
of  Crossmount,  a  son. 

11.  At  Hermitage  Place,  Leith,  Mrs  Mackenzie, 
a  daughter. 

15.  At  Ufflngton  House,  Lincolnshire,  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Lindsay,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Argyll  House,  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen, 
amn. 

H.  Mrs  Old,  the  celebrated  actress  at  Salisbury 
theatre,  was  safely  delivered  of  three  boys— one 
«ill  bom.  The  oUier  two,  with  the  motner,  are 
likely  to  do  well. 

15.  At  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  D. 
Home,  Esq.  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Alexander  Stevenson, 
Great  Kiiyj.  Street,  a  daughter. 

Hliamfield,  Leith  Fort,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
tlialmer,  II.  A.  a  daughter. 

It).  At  Caimhill,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Hamilton,  a 
uaughter. 

At  Fasque,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Alexander  Ram- 
tty.  of  Balmain,  Bart.  M.  P.  a  son. 

~  Barcaldine,  the  Lady  of  Duncan  Camp- 
oeil,  Esq.  of  Barcaldine,  a  son. 

“1.  At  Hitchin,  Herts,  the  Lady  of  Caiit.  Fre- 
*nck  Adam,  a  daughter. 

~  At  Heriot-Row,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Murray  of 
Mujrayshan,  a  son. 

-5.  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Scott  Douglas,  of 
•  pnnwwood  Park,  a  daughter. 

Bargaly,  a  son. 

•t).  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  George  Wauchope,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

1824.  Feb.  11.  At  Cross  Canoby,  the  Rev.  Wal- 
^mister  of  the  Scotch  Chureh,  White- 
daughter  of  Adam  Bittle- 
ifi  Cumberland. 

Inril  I  St  Croix,  (West 

"J«.)  Wil^m  Ruan,  Esq.  M.D.  to  Christina, 
of  Mr  WilliW  Dumbreck,  South 
'■'^Kdinburgh. 

9*^ow,  Walter  Miller,  Esq.  merchant, 
to^th^ne,  dai^hter  of  Mr  Jota  Far- 
8^.  merchant,  there. 

ftfr  Somersetshire,  John  NidioL 

to  Emma,  youngest  daughter  of 

Falconer,  of  the  Bombay 
•«wmd  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 

At  Musselburgh,  Mr  George  Rentoul,  mer¬ 


chant,  Perth,  to  Isabella  Jemima,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Robert  Shirreff,  Tranent. 

Feb.  24.  At  St  Maty’s  Church,  Dublin,  John  Lcar- 
month.  Esq.  of  Edinburgh,  to  Margaret,  second 
daughter  of  James  Cleghorn,  Esq.  M.  D.  state 
physician. 

2.5.  At  Duloe,  LieuL-Colonel  James  Drummond 
Duller  Elphinstone,  3d  guards,  son  of  the  Hon. 
H.  Duller  Elphinstone,  to  Anna  Maria,  only  child 
of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Edward  Duller,  Bart  of  Tre- 
nant  Park,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

27.  At  Milnathort,  James  Hodge,  of  Southfield, 
Esq.  to  Miss  Margaret  Reid,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Robert  Reid,  Esq.  of  Tullery. 

28.  At  Monreith,  Hugh  Hathorn,  of  Castlewigg, 
Esq.  to  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Maxwell  of  Monreith,  Bart 

March  1.  At  Wangford,  Spencer  Horsey  Kilder- 
bee.  Esq.  of  Glemham,  to  the  Laily  Rous,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  Elarl  of  Stradbroke. 

—  In  St  Mj^’s  Church,  Dublin,  by  the  Rev. 
Cnarles  Bardin,  Hamilton  Haire,  of  Glassdrum- 
mond.  Esq.  to  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Mr  Chit- 
tick,  Enniskillen,  county  Farmagh. 

—  At  Dnimlemble,  the  Rev.  William  M‘Dou- 
gall,  Campbelton,  to  Charlotte,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr  James  Hoeg,  Dnimlemble. 

2.  At  Onniston,  Mr  James  Laing,  Tarbat,  Ross- 
shire,  factor  to  the  Hon.  Mrs  Hay  Mackenzie  of 
Cromarty,  to  Miss  Isabella  Thomson,  second 
da^hter  of  the  deceased  John  Thomson,  Esq.  of 
Prior-Lethem. 

—  The  Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne,  to  Anne  Con- 
stantia,  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Beres- 
ford. 

—  At  Tritonville,  Dublin,  Colonel  James  Mait¬ 
land,  of  the  84th  regiment,  to  Isabella  Ann,  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Manners,  Esq.  clerk  to  the 
signet. 

4.  At  Barnton  House,  Sir  Thomas  Woollaston 
White,  of  Wallingwells,  in  the  county  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  Bart,  to  Miss  Georgina  Ramsay,  young- 
est  daughter  of  the  late  George  Ramsay  of  Barn- 


—  AiLurdcnlaw,  John  Castell  Hopkins,  Esq.  to 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Charles  Robson,  Esq.  of  Sa- 
miestown. 

8.  At  Meadow  Place,  Edinlnirgh,  William  Wal¬ 
lace,  Esq.  W.  S.  to  Zelica  Cheshu-e,  relict  of  the 
deceased  Lieut.  Donald  Grant 

—  .At  Katerline,  Lewis  Chalmers,  Esq.  to  Miss 
Kelman,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Kehnan, 
Esq.  of  Frasersburgh. 

9.  At  Roberton,  Mr  Samuel  Easton,  merchant, 
Glasgow,  to  Janet,  onl/ daughter  of  Jas.  Hunter, 
Esq.  of  Koberton. 

—  At  Anderston  brewery,  Glasgow,  Wm.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Elsq.  merchant  there,  to  Miss  Isabella 
Arthur. 

11.  At  Drayton  Basset,  the  Hon.  Henley  Eden, 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Henley,  to  Harriet,  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  BarL 

13.  At  Oah.  Bank,  near  Glasgow,  Arthur  John 
Robertson,  E^.  of  Inches,  in  the  county  of  Inver¬ 
ness,  to  Marianne,  eUlest  daughter  of  the  late 
Richard  Pattinson,  Esq.  of  Upper  Canada. 

15.  William  Henry  Street,  Esq.  of  St  John, 
New  Brunswick,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Bruce,  Esq.  naval  officer,  Leith. 

—  At  Howard  Place,  George  Dickson,  Esq.  late 
ci  Calcutta,  to  Jane,  (^y  daughter  of  Major  Co¬ 
lin  Campbell. 

16.  In  Portman  Square,  London,  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  John  Brodridt,  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Caihel,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Elizabeth  Ajone 
Peroeval,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

17*  At  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  in 
Whitehall,  London,  Lady  Alice  Jane  Kennedy, 

•  youngs  dawhter  of  the  Earl  and  CountcM  of 
Cassillis,  to  Captain  Peel,  of  the  grenadier  guards, 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Ped,  and  brouer  to  Mr  Secre- 
t&iTv  Ped* 

19.  At  Prestonfield  House,  Major  DuncanM*Gre- 
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Mardi  20.  At  Edinburgh,  Dr  Richard  Dobson, 
R.  N.,  and  plwsician  extraordinary  to  Ids  Royal 
Highness  tire  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  Miss  Rosina 
Purves,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Purves  of  Purves,  Baronet. 

23.  At  Skipperton  Lodge,  William  Murray,  Esq. 
of  Banknock,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Bentley  M‘LeDd,  Esq.  Skipperton. 

25.  At  Trinity  Cottage,  Francis  Sievwright,  Esq, 
S9th  regiment,  to  Mar}',  daughter  of  Wm.  Hen< 
derson.  Esq. 

20.  At  ^inburgh,  Charles  Craigie  Halkett, 
Esq.  of  Hallhill,  in  the  county  of  Fim,  to  Susan, 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Maijorihanks  of 
Lees,  Bart.  ^l.  P.  Berwicksliire. 

Lately.  At  London,  Charles  Rowland,  Esq.  of 
Great  PTescott-Street,  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Duncan  Maclaurin,  Esq.  of  Walthamstow. 

DEATHS. 

ISW.  July  10.  At  Dinapore,  Ben^,  in  the  26th 
vear  of  his  age,  James  M'Gi^or,  M.  D.  Assistant 
Surgeon  in  ue  Honourable  E^Mndia  Company’s 
service. 

Aug.  19.  At  Lucknow,  Bengal,  of  cholera  mor* 
bus,  John  O.  Gibson,  Esq.  surgeon  in  the  Hon. 
East-India  Company’s  ser\  ice,  and  physician  to  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Oude,  only  surviving  son  of 
the  late  James  Gibson,  Esq.  surgeon  in  Edin- 
buigh ;  and,  a  few  hours  after,  Mrs  Anne  Baillie, 
his  wife— both  universally  esteemed  and  regretted. 

Sept  9.  At  Belgaum,  in  the  East  Indies,  Colonel 
George  Molle,  of  the  46th  regiment,  commanding 
the  cC vision  of  the  army  in  that  province. — No 
officer  was  more  respected  and  lamented,  and  the 
46th  regiment,  of  which  he  had  been  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  for  some  years,  have  given  a  strong 
proof  of  their  esteem  and  affection,  by  subscribing 
a  day’s  pay  to  erect  a  monument  over  his  remains. 

22.  Oft’Falta,  on  his  w’ay  to  Fort  W'illiam,  where 
he  was  proceeding  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
Captain  James  Rodger,  of  the  Hon.  East-fndia 
Company’s  9th  regiment  of  native  infantry,  eldest 
son  of  George  Rodger,  Esq.  of  Bridgelands. 

26.  At  Mirzaporc,  East  Indies,  Mr  Henry  Mer¬ 
cer,  second  stm  of  James  Mercer,  Esq.  one  of  the 
Depute  Clerks  to  the  Bills,  Edinburgh. 

Oct.  19.  On  board  his  Majesty’s  ship  Liflfey,  Co¬ 
lonel  Colebrkdge,  C.  B-.  of  the  Madras  cavalry. 

25.  At  Fonthill  estate,  St  Thomas  in  the 
East,  Jamaica,  at  the  early  age  of  21  years,  Mr 
James  M‘Indoe,  son  of  Mr  Robert  M*lndoe,  mer- 
dmut,  Glasgow. 

1824.  Jan.  10.  While  employed  in  surveying  the 
river  Gambia,  Mr  Bowdich,  the  African  traveller. 

Feb.  7.  At  Tumault,  Argyllshire,  Lieutenant 
Archibald  Campbell,  59th  r^ment. 

8.  The  Rev.  Peter  Macnec,  minister  of  the 
Scotch  Churdi,  Barington,  Northumberland. 

10.  The  Rev.  Hugh  M'Allister,  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Loughbrickland,  Ireland. 

14.  At  her  house  at  Berrywell,  near  Dunse,  Mrs 
Margaret  M‘Queen,  relict  of  the  late  Alexander 
M  urray,  of  Gordonbank,  Esq.  in  the  77th  year  of 
her  age 

—  At  Por^tridc,  Mrs  Susan  McCulloch,  spouse 
to  Mr  John  Lewthwaite,  Comptroller  of  the  Cus¬ 
toms. 

17.  At  Dumfries,  Capbun  William  M^GufTog, 
aged  74.  Captain  M'GuflTiw  was  a  thorough-bred 
seaman,  and  spent  nearly  60  years  of  his  l<mg  life 
at  sea. 

18.  At  Clune,  Captain  Andrew  Maepherson, 
aged  84.  ' 

19.  At  Grove  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Catharine 
Eddington,  aged  75. 

—  At  Maxwelltown,  Lieut.  Anthony  Jaques, 
R.  N. 

—  At  London,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  Sir 
John  Orde,  Bart.  Admiral  of  the  Red. 

2L  At  Munich,  Eugene  Beauhamois,  Prince  of 
Eichstadt,  formerly  Viceroy  of  Italy  under  Bo¬ 
naparte.  *  i  j  ^ 

—  At  her  house,  at  Seafield,  the  H<» 
Canmbell,  c^Lochnell,  daughter  of  the  late  Gd^K 
LordSaltoun. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Capt.  Edward  Hibbert,  K^., 
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Feb.  22.  At  Stanhope,  Mr  Arch.  Oliver  n*vH 
wn,  sui^eon,  aged  26,  who.  had  he  livi?  u 
have  b^n  an  ornament  to  his  prufe^ioS;'  ^ 
seat,  Stoketon  House,  near 

Courcy,*;vta®  uft 

At  Bavdley,  Jonathan  Skey,  Esq.  in  his  98th 

folin  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  MountoralJ  in 
the  eist  year  of  his  j^e.  m 

1  “  SyiWinSs,  St  Martin’s  Une.  I/>n. 

don,  Mr  Jojm  Davy,  aged  59  years.  His  tiilentl 
as  a  musical  wmposer,  will  long  be  rememhend 
for  th^r  combinaUon  of  sound,  science,  and  sunv],. 
English  melody.  Just  like  Love,*  “  }hv  W 
neer  want  a  Friend,”  “  The  Death  of  the  Smug¬ 
gler,  and  “  The  Bay  of  Biscay,”  wiU  remain 
ing  testimonials  of  his  genius. 

23.  At  Rhyd,  John  Wingate,  Esq.  of  Rh\Ti.l . 

.  “  At  Donnmgten  Priory,  Berks,  Adminil  Sir 
A.  Bertie,  BartTK.C.B.  aged  70. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Richard  Hotchkis,  Esn.  of 
Templehall,  W.  S.  ‘ 

24.  At  Ayr,  Ebenezer  Shaw,  Esq.  of  Drumias.*!, 
for  many  years  Town  Treasurer  there, 

—  At  Dundee,  John  Jobt>on,  Esti.  of  Uosemount, 
aged  71. 

—  At  Airdrie  House,  Miss  Margaret  Aitchisnn, 
of  Rochsolloch  and  Airdrie,  age<l  alniut  S5  voar^, 
much  and  justly  lamented  by  all  her  relatiom, 
and  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her  .wjuaint- 
ance.  At  the  same  place,  on  the  27th, Mivs  Pene¬ 
lope  Chrichton  Sydserff,  aged  about  46  years,  who 
had  for  30  years  .been  the  friend  and  TOnipanum 
of  Miss  Aitchison.  It  is  a  singular  and  remark¬ 
able  fact,  that  Miss  S.  had,  on  different  occasions, 
when  in  health,  expressed  a  desire  tlut  she  might 
riot  live  longer  tlum  Miss  Aitchison. 

25.  The  Rev.  John  Russel.  Kirkintilloch,  in 
the  36th  year  of  his  age,  and  fifth  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Major-General  Wm.  George 
Dacres,  of  Devonshire. 

26.  At  Tighchunairt,  Fortingall,  Peter  Macgre- 
gor,  piper  to  Francis  Garden  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
Troup  and  Glenlyon,  in  the  T6th  year  of  his  sge. 
He  was  nearly  unequalled  as  a  iH'rformer  on  the 
great  Highland  bagpipe,  and  wa<  the  first  who 
gained  a  prize  pipe  in  .‘Scotland.  Ho  .aflcrwanls 
became  piper  to  trie  Highland  .Society  of  Lmdim, 
and  had  repeatedly  the  nonour  of  performing  be¬ 
fore  their  late  Majesties. 

— At  Edinburgh,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  ago,  Mrs 
Margaret  Macalister,  relict  of  William  Handyside, 
Esq.  of  Kirklands.  _  ,  .  „ 

27.  At  Bilbow,  in  tlie  parish  of  Troquccr.  John 
Barker,  Esq.  formerly  Provost  of  Dummes. 

—  W  illiam  Tod,  Esq.  of  Birkwootl,  Provost  of 
Lanark,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  suddenly,  Mr  Hutchison 
Dunbar,  late  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edgerstone,  Ann  Alice,  daughter  of  tne 
late  Patrick  Lindesay,  of  Wormistim, 

March  1.  At  Maryfield,  Strathpeffer,  Mw 
beth  Stewart,  widow  of  the  deceased  hieu 
Stewart,  R.  N.  .  ..u 

•  —  At  DalmelUngton,  Mr  W  m.  Smith,  merchan. 

and  postmaster.  ^ 

-At  Newton-upon-Ayr,  Capt  David  Wihon. 

—  In  Cliflrord.&t. 

Sir  George  Wood,  K.GB.  of  the  Hon.  LasMixiu 

of  the:late  Peter  Gordon,  Esq- Avo^iy,®"^  'jj, 
est  daughter  of  John  Burnett,  F,sq.  of  L  * 

her  84th  year.  ^  nf  the  Ret- 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Dim,  widow  o 
William  Dun.  _  _ _ ,  i,:,  Mr 

—  At  London,  in  the  e9th  year  hi- 
Viotti,  the  celebrated  performer^  the  ^ 

—  At  London,  Alexander  Hewat, 
the  Scotch  Church,  Charleatown. 

1  At  Glasgow,  Gray.  M-  . 

April  2.  At  Edinburgh,  Andrewntc.^j  ^ 
low  of  the  Royal  ColWe  System 

the  late  Dr  Mmiro,  and  Author  of  the  &ys«*“  ^ 
Compendium  of  Anatomy. 
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